THANKSGIVING NUMBER 


PRICE 10 CENTS 19 NOVEMBER, 1892 


UNION 


Thanksgiving 
Bn Richard Burton 


I, 
ime of the clear, crisp air and the frosts at morn; 
fark to the ringing ontdoor games and glee! 
Shame on the dumps and the long-face wans forlorn,— 
Let Jollity 
fjave her hour, her turn at heartsome living. 


Il. 
Be now Chanksgiving ! 
Indoors the hearth-fires glow and the faces shine; 
Shine the tables, too, with their goodly cheer; 
Jensive thonghts and dreams of the Long Ago, 
Chese be here, 
But subtin changed to jon by Cime’s sure leaven. 


Ill, 
Far and wide the kin-ties stretch. and call 
Shattered circles back to the haunts of ponth; 
Ah, how magic-dear these meetings all! 
Such dans, in sooth, 
Foreshape us for that larger home which men name 
fjeaven. 
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The Christian Union 


You can have this 
DESK or a beautiful 
PITTSBURG ONYX 
RANQUET LAMP 


FREE! 


If you will buy one of our Com- 
bination Boxes of ** Sweet Home ” 
Soap and Toilet Articles, which 
we sell on trial too. 


You Must Have SOAP-—It isan 
absolute necessity—the only question is 
where you shall buy it ; we make it a de- 
cided object for you to buy of us—direct 
from factory to consumer, and save all 
middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. 


Remember, 
Soap is an extra fine pure Soap, m 
from refined tallow and vegetable oils. 
On account of its firmness and purity 
each cake will do double the work of 
common cheap soaps. 


Our COMBINATIO ox contains a large supply of the 
best Soaps and finest Mole Articles made, and wi ave sat- 
isfaction to the most fastidious person. We have been manufact- 
wing Sone for over 17 yeurs, and operate one of the largest 
and best equipped plants in this country, having a capacity of 
fifteen million pounds a year. 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


isa‘*thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” to all who ges 
sessone. It is artistically designed, complete in appointments, a 
model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of ten homes 
lack—a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, study- 
ing, drawing, etc., etc., which will be used and appreciated by 
every meniber of the 

Itis made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed finish, 
with brass trimmings. It stands five (5) feet high,is two and a 
half (2%) feet wide and ten and a half (1034) inches deep. 

Itis a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book 
shelves, a top shelf for bric-a-brac, seven rece for papers, 
compartments for letter paper, ink, etc. hen placed in your 
home, filled with books which you prize, and ornamented With 
the — of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you 
will grateful to us for adding a new pleasure to your li 


O-DAY mission to send you a DESK 
and ComDination Box, and if 


after 30 days’ trial you are fully convinced that the 
soap and toilet articles are all we claim, you can then 
pay the bill—$10.00. But if you are not satisficd in 
every way, no charge will be made for what you have 
used and we will take the Box away at our owz ex- 


“HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 


+ + 4+ 4 + + +4 4 A AMAA AAA MAMA AAA 


**Sweet Home” Famil 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 


We do not ask you to re- 
mit in advance, or take any 
chances. Wemerely ask per- 


> Some people prefer to send cash with order—we 
> do not ask it—but if readers of this per remit 
>» in advance, we will place in the Box, in addition 
>» to all the other extras named, a valuable present. 
> Where boxes are paid for in advance, we ship 
>» same day order is received. All other orders are 
>» filled in their regular turn. Persons remitting in 
» advance can have their money refunded without 
> argument or comment if the BUX, DESK, or LAMP 
>» does not prove all they expect. PRICE OF BOX 
> COMPLETE, including the DESK or the LAMP, 
ONLY $10.00. ad 


We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home 
Soap for many years and still order at regular intervals, also Bank of 
Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, ‘y orig Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New 
York; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker inthe 


United States. AlsoR. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. 


We give this 


Pittsburgh 


ONYX 
BANQUET LAMP 


EACH BOX 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (full size).. $6.00 
“SWEET HOME ” Family Soap, 


enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. 


19 November, 1892 


Ir BOXES BORAXINE, aNewandWon- 1-10 
derful Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without 
Boiling or Rubbing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 
Simple—Easy—Efficient. /n each package is a coupon for 10c., 
payable in goods—worth if All. 1,10 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. -60 

An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness to the ‘ 
skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 
redness, blotches, —_—— and imperfections from the face, 
Especially adapted for the nursery or children’s use. 

One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, peticare, refined, +30 
delicious perfume, Most popular and lasting made. 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap.....  .30 

A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. 

One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. .25 

One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap............  .80 

One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, Delight- 25 
Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 

One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder............ .25 

Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 

One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Refined, «25 
sting. 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap.............. 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately - - - $11.00 
DESK or Lamp if Bought of Dealer...-.- 10,00 


ESTABLISHED i878. 


APITAL, $600,000.00. 
FIFTY THOUSAND SHARES AT $10.00 EACH. 
who have used “(SWEET 
several years have become 
nm our Company. 


Soap 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Over Ten Thousand 
HOME ’’ Soap for 


FACTORIES: 
Seneca, Heacock, 


INCORPORATED 1692. 
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New Stock Plaids 


SILK MIXTURES 


To be on sale during this week, an 
entirely new stock of Rich Woolens, im- 
ported expressly for the Winter trade. 


200 Pieces Soft Cheviots and Poplin 
Plaids, both in the new French Tones 
and the popular Scotch Tartan colorings 
—the best line of these obtainable. 


Fifteen additional cases of Fancy Cassi- 
mere effects, Rep, Diagonal, and Wool 
Bengalines, intermingled with threads of 
bright colored silk. 


These handsome silk Mixtures will be 
especially interesting to Ladies’ tailors 
and to all dressmakers accustomed to 
fine goods. Every one should see them. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


CARPETS 


Greatest Sale Ever Known 


MOQUETTES AND ROYAL WILTONS 


At less than the prie of a 


BRUSSELS 


Just received, a large consignment of 


Burmah and Saracen 


RUGS 


Something new and handsome. 


Upholstery Goods 


$100,000 worth Furniture Coverings, Hangings, Plush, 
&c., in all the latest fabrics, desigrs, and colorings, 


At Popular Prices. 


Special Sale 
Sash Curtains 


In Swirs, Irish Point, Amique, Tambour, Oriental, and 
Nottingham, 
At Less than Importation Prices. 


Lace and Chenille Curtains 
| A Large Variety 
At Lowest Prices in the City. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 


Old people, in adopting 
Ridge’s Food as a 
daily diet, can maintain their 
vigor as in no other way. It 
does not cause distress, being 
thoroughly steam cooked. 
Sold by Druggists. Cans, 4 


WOOLRICH & CO., 


sizes, up. Palmer, Mass. 


Catalogue win Prices end terms 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Danville, Livingston Co., New York 


A delightful home for those seeking 
health, rest, or recreation. Under the 
personal care of regularly educated and 
experienced physicians. 

Hillside location (1,200 ft. above sea 
level), in a woodland park overlook- 
ing extended views of the famous Gene- 
see Valley region, unsurpassed for 
healthfulness and_beauty. Clear, dry at- 
mosphere, free from fogs and malaria. 
Perfect drainage and sewerage. 

Elegant modern fire-proof main build- 
ing and twelve cottages, complete in 
all appliances for health and comfort. 
Extensive apartments for treatment, 
arranged for individual privacy. Skilled 
attendants. All forms of Baths, Elec- 
tricity, Massage, Swedish Movements, 
etc. Vacuum Treatment. Delsarte 
system of Physical Culture. Frequent 
lessons and lectures on Health Top- 
ics. Especial provision for rest and 
quiet ; also for recreation, amusement, 


and regular outdoor life. 

Culinary Department under supervi- 
sion of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Super- 
intendent of Chautauqua Cooking 
School and leading teacher of scientific and hygienic: cookery in the United States. Steam heat, open 
fires, electric bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone, etc. On line Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western R. R., without change from New York or Buffalo. For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and 


other information address J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary. 


‘*We are advertised by our loving friends.’’ 
GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright, and active, and to grow up 
happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, 
Convalescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
For Infants and Invalids. 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants” 


will be mailed free to any address upon 


“Another Mellin's Food Boy.” request. 
HENRY HAWTHORNE SMITH, 
Oakland, - - - Cal. DOLIBER-GOODALE co., 
At 5 months. BOSTON, MASS. 


$25.00 -- 25% — $31.25 
DECEMBER FIRST 
Price Will Be Advanced 25 Per Cent. 


The firet of this month, being the end of our second quarter, we declared and paid our sec- 
ond quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. Our earnings would have justified the payment of 5 per 
cent., but it was thought best to keep a certain amount as reserve. Our first quarterly dividend 
was also 3 per cent. 

We are pleased to report that our work is in a very prosperous condition, that Branch I[nsti- 
tutes continue to be established, and influential friends encourage us on every hand. 

Near the close of the first quarter our stockholders voted to retire $400,000 of our capital 
stock. This leaves only $100,000 of active, or dividend sharing stock. Of this only a small 
amount remains unsold at the present time, and is being rapidly taken. We have now decided, 
should any of this stock remain unsold by the first of December, to ADVANCE THE 
PRICE OF SHARES 25 PER CENT., or $31.25 per share in place of $15 per share, 
the price at which we are now selling. 

You can readily understand that the present earnings of our stock fully justify this advance in price. 

If you desire to subscribe it will be mecqesary Ses you to act promptly. ff 

To secure stock, payments may be made as heretofore, viz. : $5 per share at the time of subscribing, and 


the balance on the same terms monthly thereafter. 
All remittances sent to secure shares will be promptly returned should shares be already sold. Address 


NATIONAL BICHLORIDE OF GOLD CO., 
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The last has been the year of largest growth in the Sixty-five years of THE CoMPANION’S history. It has now reached a 
* weekly circulation of 550,000 subscribers. This generous support enables its publishers to provide more lavishly 
than ever for the coming Volume, but only a partial list of Authors, Stories and Articles can be given in this space. 


Prize Serial Stories. 


The Prizes offered for this Serial Competition of 1892 were the largest ever given. 


First Prize, $2,000. Larry; ‘‘Aunt Mat’s’’ Investment. Amanda M. Douglas. 
Second Prize, $1,000. Armajo; How a very hard Lesson was Learned. Charles W. Clarke. 
Third Prize, $1,000. Cherrycroft; The Old House and its Tenant. Edith E. Stowe. 
Fourth Prize, $1,000. Sam; A Story of Brotherly Love; by M. G. McClelland. 
Seven Other Serial Stories, during the year, by C. A. Stephens, Homer Greene and others. 


Heroic Deeds. Great Men at Home. 
“The Bravest Deed I ever Saw,’’ will be described by | How Mr. Gladstone Works. Mrs. Drew. ' 
war correspondents and Generals of the U. S. Army. Gen. Sherman in his Home: Mrs. Sherman Fitch. 
Archibald Forbes. Gen. John Gibbon. »° Gen. McClellan; by his son, George B. McClellan. 
Gen. Wesley Merritt. Capt. Charles King. President Garfield. Mrs. Molly Garfield Brown. 


Your Work in Life. 


What are you going to do? These and similar articles may offer you some suggestions. 
Journalism as a Profession. By the Editor of the New York Times, Charles R. Miller. 
In What Trades and Professions is there most Room? by The Hon. R. P. Porter. 
Why not be a Veterinary Surgeon? An opportunity for boys; by Dr. Austin Peters. 


Shipbuilders Wanted. Chats with great shipbuilders; by Alexander Wainwright. 
Admission to West Point; by the Supt. of U. S. Academy, Col. John M. Wilson. 
Admission to the Naval Academy ; by Lieut. W. F. Low, U.S.N. 


Young Government Clerks at Washington. By the Chief Clerks of Six Departments. 


Things to Know. Over the Water. 


What is a Patent? by Hon. Carroll D. Wright. | St. Paul’s Cathedral; by The Dean of St. Paul. 
A Chat With Schoolgirls; by Amelia E. Barr. | Windsor Castle; by The Marquis of Lorne. 
Naval Courts-Martial; by Admiral S. B. Luce. | A Glimpse of Russia. Hon. Charles E. Smith. 
The Weather Bureau; by Jean Gordon Mattill. | Adventures in London Fogs. Charles Dickens. 
Newly=-Married in New York on $1,000 a year. London Cabs. ‘‘Cabbies.’’ Charles Dickens, Jr. 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher and Marion Harland. | A Boy’s Club in East London. Frances Wynne. 


“‘How I wroTre Ben Hur,’’ by Gen. Lew Wallace, opens a series, ‘‘Behind the Scenes of 
Famous Stories.’”?’ Sir Edwin Arnold writes three fascinating articles on India. Rudyard Kipling 
tells the ‘*Story of My Boyhood.’’ ‘*Odd Housekeeping in Queer Places’’ is the subject of half a dozen 
bright and amusing descriptions by Mrs. Lew Wallace, Lady Blake, and others. 

All the well-known features of THE COMPANION will be maintained and improved. The Editorials 
will be impartial explanations of current events. The Children’s Page will be more attractive than ever. 


The Illustrated Weekly Supplements, adding nearly one-half to the size of the paper, will be continued. 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 now will receive The 
Companion Free to Jan. 1, ’93, and for a full year to Is 
from that date, including the Double Holiday Num- 


bers at Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year. 


Please mention this paper when you subscribe. 
The Souvenir of The Companion in colors, 42 pages, describing the New Building in all its depart. 
ments, will be sent on receipt of six cents, or free to any one requesting it who sends a subscription. 


specimen THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Free on application. 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con 
taining this week fifty-six 


is Three 


able in advance. 


RAK 


’ 


Postage is id by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 


CR UU Sy 


The subcription pics °-CHRISTIAN- UNION-. 


Famaly Paper 


A 


The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 


Contents, 19 November, 1892 


Christian 


U/nion 
Cover 
Portraits 


South Africa add $2:08. 
PAGE PAG 

New Subscriptionsmay | COVER POEM: An Old Thanksgiving Procla- FOR FRAMING 

commence at any time during Thanksgiving. By Richard mation. By E. L. T.......... 937 

THE OUTLOOK..............++. 919 Christine Terhune Herrick.. 938 Now Ready: 

Receipts.—We do not send | EDITORIAL: A Thanksgiving Scheme. By 

receipts for subscriptions unless A Thanksgiving Homily....... 923 Misabeth Abbett Mattress oe Alfred Tenn 

the request is accompanied with After the Election—What?.... 933 SUNDAY AFTERNOON: yson 


stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 


The Lancashire Cotton Strike. 924 
Editorial 925 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: 


Home Life in Foreign Lands: 

I.—Home Life in Norway. 
By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen 926 

Il.—Domestic Life in Persia. 


RELIGIOUS NEWS: 


The Religion of Common Life. 
By Lyman Abbott... 
The Apostolic Church.— XX. 
Election to Service. By Ly- 
man Abbott.......... 


The Trial of Professor Briggs. 945 


James Russell Lowell 
John G. Whittier 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Hand-printed proofs 


ordered, both the new and the By 8. G. W. Benjamin..... 927 Good 

old address must be iven, and III. pe h Hom Life. B A , ee 945 

notice sent one week before the | ga The National Councit on ON the finest Japan 

change is desired. The Auld Lichts of Thrums: paper mounted on 
The Home and Religious Life 946 : 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 


of Mr. Barrie’s Characters, 
By James MacArthur........ 930° 
Miss Kitty's Guess: A Thanks- 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS: 
Essays in Literary Interpreta- 


plate paper, nine by 
thirteen inches, se- 


of their subscriptions should giving Soe. By Anna tion. By the Rev. George curely packed one 
notify us to that effect, other- 947 
By Prof. William J. Tucker.. 944 Books Received.............««.- 964 prepal 
How to Remiit.—Remit- THE 950 
tances should be sent by Check, | TH HOME: WITH OUR READERS These portraits, 
Draft, Express Order, Money A Day at the Old Farm. By Co adenee 
Order, payable to order of THE Neva Thompson.............. handsomely framed 
CHRISTIAN UNION Company. | ‘‘ What We Have Lost from Se eo in antique oak, sent 
Cash and Postal Notes should Thanksgiving "............... 936 OUTLOOK IN TEMPERANCE 951 . 
be sent in Registered Letter. Day-Nursery Conference...... 937 FINANCIAL .,.........ccccseeceees 963 by express at ex- 
A Course of Lectures.......... 937 BETS GH PUM ccccccccccecesooces 966 pense of purchaser, 
{—_ Represent- Copyright, 1892, by The Christian Union Company. three dollars each. 
© is desired in each town Entered as second-class matter in the New York Post-office. 


in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
_ THe CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


GE 


The set of four, 
framed, ten dollars. 


The Christian Union Co. 
Astor Place, New York 


TYPEWRITER GROWTH 

Some idea of the present wonderful growth of 
‘the typewriter business may be gained from the 
fact that the business of the Remington T ypewriter, 
for the months of January and February, 1892, ex- 
ceeded the business of the corresponding two months 
of 1890 by $160,000. 

The further fact that the Remington business has 
more than doubled in the last three years shows em- 
phatically the growing popularity of that machine. 
The Remington factory, at Ilion, New York, gives 
employment to 7oo workmen, and the sales agents, 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, dispose of a finished 
Remington Typewriter at the rate of one every five 
minutes.—WV. Mail and Express, April, 1892. 


LARGE ORDERS FOR TYPEWRITERS 
WasuincTon, April 18. 

The United States Government is the largest user 
of typewriters in the world Upwards of two thou- 
sand Remingtons are employed in the several depart- 
ments at Washington, and perhaps one-fifth as many 
of other different kinds, making a grand total of 
nearly twenty-five hundred; and the Remington 
Company is constantly receiving requisitions from 
the Government for additional machines. 

The Remington has been adopted also for Gov- 
ernment use in England, France, Germany, Russia, 
Canada, Australia, etc.; indeed, in nearly every 
pag in the world.—PAiladelphia Times, April 
20, 1892. 


THE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


New York, May 18.—The American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association is composed of 
about 150 of the leading newspapers of the 
United States and Canada. A committee of 
experts was recently appointed by this Associa- 
tion to decide upon the best typewriter. The 
committee have reported unanimously in favor 
of the adoption of the Remington, stating that 
they find it superior to all others in all impor- 
tant respects and that it is generally regarded 
as thestandard. The placing of orders for seV- 
eral hundred machines for the use of the 
members of the Association has been awaiting 
the decision of the committee.—/V. Y. Evening 
Post, Fune 4, 1892. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 21.—Journalists assigned to 
duty in connection with the dedication cere- 
monies have found their work much facilitated 
by the admirable arrangements for the press 
made by the Department of Publicity and 
Promotion. Ample space in a convenient 
locality, adequate facilities, and the free use of 
fifty Remington Typewriters made the work of 
the press reporters comparatively easy, and en- 
abled them to get a full report of the proceed- 
ings off in good shape.—/. Y. Press, Oct. 23,'92. 


TYPEWRITERS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


The Committee of Ways and Means of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition has awarded to 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict (Remington 
Standard Typewriter) the contract for furnish- 
ing all the writing machines to be used on the 
Exposition grounds during the Fair. A large 
number will be placed at convenient points 
throughout all of the buildings, and are in- 
tended for the accommodation of the general 
public, representatives of the = and the 
officers of the Exposition.—Chicago Herald, 


August 7, 1892. 
THE CHAMPION TYPEWRITER 


Mr. C. H. McGurrin, the famous American 
shorthand and type writer, gave a demonstra- 
tion of his abilities at a gathering in Fleet 
Street, London, last night, when, on a Reming- 
ton typewriter, he wrote 208 words in a min- 
ute, and thus beat all records in the history of 
Fag The sentence used was “ Now is 

e time for all good men to come to the aid 
of the party,” which was written over and over 
again. Mr. McGurrin also wrote, while blind- 
folded, 117 words in a minute, and at about 
the same rate transcribed an address during 
its delivery (Eng.) Zastern Morning 
News, October 1, 1892. 


Wyckoff, Scamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York 
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Gorham Solid 


When a wedding or birthday gift is to be selected, the first 
thought is to find something which 


is not likely to be duplicated. 
SoLID SILVER in some shape or 
other is appropriate if some unusual 
piece can be secured. Our stock 
is replete with choice articles 
new designs. A visit to our estab- 
lishment will speedily suggest the 


desired gift. 
GORHAM M’F’ G Co. 


SILVERSMITHS 
BROADWAY AND igth STREET, NEW YORK 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, says of 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
ing results inthe worst Torts 


It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia thas 
no other medicine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach,.and making the proc- 
ess of digestion natural and easy. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

Beware of substitutes and imitations. 

For sale by all Druggists 


RECEIVEDGRAND GOLD MEDAL ! 


AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 
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FURRIE 
Between5t’Ave.and Broadway. Send For llivstrared Catalogve 
Mention The Christian Union. Extract of BEEF. 


ALL coop ¢ COOKS 


Decor ator and Furnisher EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Matted — 


i 27. 
announces his removal from 43 East 21st Street to the are tn 
Mcintyre Building, 874 Broadway, New York City. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 
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The Outlook 


HE result of the election had not even 
been foreshadowed by the campaign. 
The Democratic papers, it is true, had 
boasted much of the notable accessions 
the tariff reform principle had brought 
them, and the list they published in- 

cluded Judge Gresham, of Illinois, Judge Cooley, of Mich- 

igan, ex-Governor Cox, of Ohio, ex-Attorney-General 

MacVeagh, of Pennsylvania, and a number of the col- 

lege professors in New York and New England. Over 

against these the Republicans could put only Mr. George 

Ticknor Curtis. Yet the election of 1888 had taught the 

public that the conversion of intellectual leaders did 

not necessarily involve any immediate change in their 

former following; and the Democratic managers never 
dreamed, or even claimed, that the results of the 
light vote at the last Congressional election could 
be paralleled with a full vote in a Presidential election. 

Yet these results were paralleled, or very nearly so. In 

New England, indeed, the Democrats lost several Con- 

gressmen, and Mr. Harrison carried Massachusetts by a 

majority of twenty-four thousand. Yet, even in Massachu- 

setts, the Democratic Governor, Mr. Russell, was re-elected 
by a plurality of two thousand, while in Connecticut the 

Democratic plurality exceeded five thousand, so that Mr. 

Morris, who has twice before received more votes than his 

Republican opponent, has this year a majority of the whole 

vote cast, and is thereby elected. In New York Mr. Har- 

rison’s plurality of fourteen thousand four years ago was 
replaced by a plurality for Mr. Cleveland of forty-one thou- 
sand; one-third of this remarkable change took place in 

New York City, where Mr. Cleveland had this year the vig- 

orous support of Tammany Hall and the liquor-dealers, and 

Mr. Harrison received eight thousand less votes than four 

years ago. In New Jersey Mr. Cleveland’s plurality was in- 

creased from seven thousand to twelve thousand, though the 

Democratic candidate for Governor this year carried the 

State by only four thousand. Had this candidate been 

more closely identified with the Democratic State machine 

he would probably have been defeated altogether. Dela- 
ware came within five hundred votes of being carried by 
the Republicans, yet this narrow margin was so evenly 
distributed among the several counties that the Legislature, 
which was Republican four years ago, is this year Democratic 
by a majority of twenty-eight to two. In Pennsylvania 
the Republican plurality is sixty-five thousand, as against 
eighty thousand in the last Presidential election. 

These changes in the East, though remarkable, were not 
in any State entirely without precedent. Even the great 
plurality for Mr. Cleveland in New York was but ten 
thousand greater than that for Mr. Tilden in 1876. In 
the West, however, the changes that took place this year 
were nothing short of revolutionary. In Indiana, in spite 
of forty thousand votes for the People’s party, with its 
radical anti-tariff platform, the Democratic plurality rises 
this year to eight thousand, while Ohio, Illinois, and Wis- 


consin, which have been Republican in every Presidential 
election for more than thirty years, are this year almost as 
strongly Democratic as they were before the introduction of 
the slavery issue and the practical disappearance of the 
tariff issue in 1856. In Ohio, indeed, the electoral vote is 
probably Republican, but the Democrats are conceded to 
have a majority of the Congressmen, despite the gerryman- 
der of last winter, by which it was planned to return sixteen 
Republicans as against five Democrats. The same reasons 
which led us to rejoice at the overthrow of the Democratic 
gerrymander in Michigan by the Supreme Court lead us 
to rejoice at this overthrow of the Republican gerrymander 
in Ohio by the final court of appeals. Mr. Johnson, the 
single-tax free-trader, and Mr. Harter, the leader of the 
anti-silver forces in the last House, are both re-elected in 
districts constructed to defeat them. In both Illinois and 
Wisconsin the Democratic plurality exceeds ten thousand, 
West of the Mississippi River the remarkable outcome of 
the campaign was the comparative failure of fusion, 
and the great strength of the People’s party where it 
formed no alliance with the Democrats. In Nebraska, 
where it was not clear for several days that the People’s 
party State ticket had been defeated by the Republican, 
and where the Democratic State ticket received fifty 
thousand votes, the fusion electoral ticket has also been 
defeated. Twenty thousand of the Democrats insisted 
upon voting the straight Democratic electoral ticket in- 
stead of the fusion electoral ticket, while the mere fact of 
forced fusion drove many Independents and not a few 
Democrats to vote for Mr. Harrison. Similarly in Oregon 
the fusion electors failed to poll anything like the joint vote * 
of the Independents and Democrats, and were defeated. 

In all the Western States, however, and in the 
Southern States of Texas and Alabama, the People’s 
party polled a large vote, twenty-three Weaver electors 
being chosen from the five States of Kansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Nevada, and North Dakota. The result in Kansas 
is the most significant, since this State four years ago was 
Republican by eighty thousand. In seven States electing 
Senators this winter the Republicans have lost control of 
the Legislatures, and the next Senate bids fair to contain 
but forty Republicans as against forty-three Democrats and 
five members of the People’s party. The next House is 
apparently Democratic by eighty-odd majority. The 
electoral vote of California is still claimed by both 
parties. With California and Ohio Republican, Mr. 
Harrison will have one hundred and fifty-five electors, 
as against two hundred and sixty-seven for Mr. Cleveland. 
The gains of the Prohibition party are reported in our 
“Outlook in Temperance.” On the question of protec- 
tion, the Prohibitionists, like the People’s party, adopted a 
platform which went further than that of the Democrats, 
since it condemned the tariff as an essentially unjust 
method of raising revenue. Their votes are therefore to 
be added to the Democratic vote in estimating the popular 
verdict against the McKinley tariff. The returns are as 
yet too incomplete to state the popular vote cast for either 
the Prohibitionists or the People’s party, but the former 
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have apparently polled more than three hundred thousand 
votes, and the latter more than a million. 
The significance of this election is so clear that it 
scarcely needs interpreting; it receives substantially the 
same interpretation from the candid organs of both parties. 
It is not a personal triumph of Mr. Cleveland over Mr. 
Harrison. Mr. Harrison retires from the Presidency with 
the respect of the American people of both parties — 
respect increased by his administration—and if he had 
represented principles which the majority of the American 
people approve, he would unquestionably have been re- 
elected. No man in the party representing those principles 
would have been a stronger candidate. It is not a defeat 
of protection and a triumph for free trade. A free-trader 
‘is one who believes that our revenue should be raised by 
some other means than a tariff—as an income tax or a tax 
on land—and that the commercial relations between 
‘civilized nations should be like those now existing between 
the States of this Union. Mr. Cleveland has consistently 
and continuously disavowed being a free-trader ; and it is 
safe to say that no free-trader could have been elected 
President. It is a defeat of that portion of the Republi- 
can party represented by the recently coined word 
“ McKinleyism,” and a victory for “revenue reform.” 
The election of Mr. Harrison four years ago was followed 
by a division of the Republican party into two sections, 
one of which, following the party traditions, believed, to 
use Mr. Garfield’s phrase, in “ a protection which leads to 
ultimate free trade,” and in “ that free trade which can be 
achieved only through protection.” Mr. Blaine was the 
leader of this party. The other believed in protection as 
@ permanent policy, and in increasing duties to such an 
extent that they should in some cases even prohibit impor- 
tation, and reduce the revenue which they were ostensibly 


levied to raise. Mr. McKinley represented this section. . 


The attempt to combine the two by uniting reciprocity 
with the McKinley tariff bill did not satisfy the people. 
They pronounced against tariff for protection only two 
years ago, and, their verdict being disregarded, have re- 
affirmed and enforced it. Whether the Democratic party 
retains the power it has received depends upon the ques- 
‘tion whether it comprehends the conditions of the gift. If 
‘it merely tinkers with the tariff, substituting one form of 
‘favoritism for another, or if it sweeps away the tariff with 
revolutionary legislation which involves now prosperous 
industries in disaster, the power confided to it will be as 
quickly taken away. If it is wise enough to frame a tariff 
which has revenue as its end, protection as its incident, 
which admits raw material—wool, for example—free or 
‘substantially free, reduces the taxes on the common neces- 
‘ssaries of life and leaves them high on luxuries, and equal- 
izes taxation without overthrowing established industries, 
it will be likely to retain control of the government until 
some new issue arises. 

We should be false to history and to our own convic- 
‘tions if we did not also point out the personal and moral 
‘Significance of this election. It is most clearly attested by 
the phenomenal majorities for Mr. Cleveland, but scarcely 
less so by those for Governor Russell in Massachusetts and 
Representative Harter in Ohio. Mr. Cleveland’s famous 
message six years ago against the continuation of war 
taxes was an audacious and impolitic act. His anti-free- 
coinage letter two years ago was equally audacious and 
impolitic. The political machine he has made absolutely 
no attempt to control. That machine in his own State was 
absolutely opposed to his nomination, and absolutely con- 
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trolled the entire delegation of the State in the Convention, 
His rival in the Democratic party, and the leader of the 
Democratic machine, was a politician who, in the arts of 
political management, has had no peer in American 
history since the days of Aaron Burr. And his competitor 
in the Presidential election was a man univefsally respected 
by men of all parties and supported by a remarkable com- 
bination of vested interests, both political and industrial, 
Yet, despite it all, Mr. Cleveland has been nominated by a 
two-thirds unbought majority, supported by the very poli- 
ticians who fought his nomination, and elected by a popular 
majority which makes the election scarcely less than a 
political revolution. The election of Governor Russell in 
Massachusetts, against a competitor universally respected, 
and the election of Mr. Harter in Ohio despite a gerrymander 
planned to insure his. defeat, attest on a smaller scale the 
same lesson. Convictions and the courage of them are the 
best possible political capital. Character is worth more than 
cunning, even in politics. Mr. Hill is credited with saying 
cynically a year ago, ‘‘ Mr. Cleveland gets the brass bands, 
I get the delegates.” The “brass bands” is Mr. Hill’s 
synonym for moral enthusiasm, and “ delegates” for polit- 
ical trafficking; and this election has demonstrated the 
relative value of the two. 

In New Orleans the Presidential campaign was of 
secondary interest on election day itself, and with good 
reason, for issues much more important were being fought 
out in its streets. On that day everything in the city was 
at a standstill. Thirty-two trades had participated in 
the‘; sympathetic strike in behalf of the warehousemen 
and teamsters, and the movement initiated by organ- 
ized labor threatened to become one of anarchistic idleness. 
The street-cars had stopped running, the men at the gas 
and electric lighting works had ‘gone out and refused to 
return even at the order of the trades-unions, while mobs 
intimidated non-union men who helped the employers by 
taking the place of the strikers. The newspapers were 
able to publish only diminished sheets, and these they 
were unable, on election day, to deliver to their readers. 
At this juncture Governor Murphy J. Foster took the situa- 
tion in hand, and restored order by a proclamation which 
showed that the whole power of the State would be placed 
on the side of order. His personal influence was on the side 
of conciliation. He met the trade-unionists, who formulated 
their demand as one for arbitration on the question of hours, 
the question of wages, and the question whether only union 
men should be employed, aside from the non-union men 
already at work. He then met the employers, who agreed 
to arbitrate the question of hours and wages, but refused 
to arbitrate the question whether they or their employees 
should determine what men they should take on. The 
day following, the unions accepted the proposition of the 
employers and returned to work. The “ New Delta” says 
that the strike has ended in “a better understanding of 
the relative rights of labor and capital, and hereafter will 
result in more harmonious relations between them. In 
the future each branch of trade and industry will settle its 
own differences without involving others.” If the work- 
ingmen have obtained recognition for the pripciple of 
arbitration on questions of hours and wages, and have been 
forced to recognize the wrong and folly of sympathetic 
strikes in employments where there is no grievance, the 
gain has certainly been of the first importance. 

Paris was the scene of another dynamite explosion last 

week, and there is every reason to believe that the Anarch- 


ists jare responsible for it. On Tuesday morning the 
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cashier of the Carmaux Mining Company, whose recent 
difficulties with its employees have excited such intense 
interest and aroused such violent passions in France, 
found at the entrance to the Paris office of the company a 
spherical- shaped iron vessel, which he committed to the 
care of a policeman who took it to the police station. 
While the men at the station were engaged in examining 
the vessel, it exploded with tremendous effect, killing three 
police officials and the porter of the Carmaux Mining 
Company who had carried the vessel to the station, 
completely wrecking two stories of the police building, and 
shaking al] the buildings in the neighborhood to their 
foundations. The innocent-looking iron vessel was a 
bomb loaded with seventeen pounds of dynamite. The 
authors of the outrage are unknown, but the belief gains 
ground that it is the work of Anarchists, and a part of the 
scheme of revenge which they have been carrying out for 
some time past. The explosion was followed by a great 
deal of excitement in Paris, and by a violent scene in the 
Chamber of Deputies, which ended, however, in the 
adoption of resolutions expressing indignation at the out- 
rage, and affirming confidence in the firmness of the Min- 
istry. “The bomb contained a receptacle filled with acid, 
which, upon the reversal of the bomb, came in contact 
with a piece of thin metal, through which it ate its way in 
a little less than two hours, and exploded the dynamite. 
——-Politically French affairs are just now inacrisis. Itis 
believed that the Cabinet is on the point of resigning, and 
the present week is likely to witness important debates in 
the Chambers. 

We have reported from time to time the progress of the 
constitutional revision movement in Belgium, and we have 
described the attitude of the various parties or groups, the 
workingmen demanding universal suffrage. The commit- 
tee of the House of Deputies having the matter in charge 
could not be brought to this extreme measure, and have 
reported in favor of extending the franchise to house- 
holders. This restriction of the franchise has caused 
very widespread feeling, which lately has taken the form 
of mob violence in Brussels. Last week there were a 
number of demonstrations by way of expressing the popu- 
lar disapproval of the refusal to concede universal suffrage. 
When the King drove to the House of Parliament for the 
purpose of opening that body, the shouts of “ Long live 
the King?’ were intermingled with, and sometimes drowned 
by, the shout of “ Long live universal suffrage,” and by the 
singing of the Marseillaise. In the evening of the same 
day the King’s palace was attacked by a mob, who broke 
through the ranks of the civic guard, and undoubtedly 
would have inflicted serious damage upon the palace and 
grounds if the guards had not at once been reinforced. At 
Ghent and Liétge there were similar demonstrations. It 
is very doubtful whether the working classes, who are 
extremely powerful in Belgium, will accept the compro- 
mise measure upon which the Revision Committee of the 
House of Deputies has agreed. 


Prince Bismarck, who habitually speaks of the Em- 
peror William as “ the young man in Berlin,” is outspoken 
in his denunciation of the Army Bill; he is, in fact, so 
unsparing and unqualified as to create a feeling of sym- 
pathy for the men and measures attacked. There is 
danger, apparently, that the great leader of Germany for 
the past twenty-five years will degenerate into a common 
scold. He seems to be unable to rule his tongue or his 
temper, and the loss of the one involves a very unwise 
and, at times, very unscrupulous use of the other. His 
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later interviews with newspaper men have largely lost 
their significance, owing to the violence of expression and 
the intense personal feeling which characterize them. 
The old diplomatist is striking out right and left without 
regard to the effect of his blows, and this unregulated 
passion is rapidly sapping his great influence in con- 
temporary German politics. A singular feature of Bis- 
marck’s present attitude is the freedom with which he 
throws light upon his own past, a light which shows him 
to have been, at times, an entirely unscrupulous politi- 
cian, using men and methods with very little regard to 
ethics. There is, however, no inconsistency between the 
spirit of the Premier who used to rattle his sword as he 
spoke in the Reichstag, and the old man out of office who 
is now, like a blind Samson, trying to destroy his enemies 
with very little regard for the safety of his friends. 
Bismarck has accomplished great results, but the fact 
that he shows himself unable to rule his own spirit will 
raise a question in many minds as to whether he was ever 
a competent ruler of a great nation. 

The anticipated ministerial crisis has taken place in 
Hungary, and the Szapary Cabinet has gone out of office. 
This result is due largely to the persistent and relentless 
opposition of Count Apponyi, who has made adroit use of 
several recent incidents and occasions to make capital 
against Szapary. Representing the Conservative section 
in the political field, Apponyi has made himself a power 
by his great eloquence and his tremendous vigor of char- 
acter. He succeeded in driving the foremost Hungarian 
statesman of the day, M. Tisza, out of office, by uniting 
his own following with the radicals,'and now, by another com- 
bination with a small but enthusiastic group of the followers 
of the ideas of Kossuth, he has succeeded in driving Sza- 
pary out of office. He understands his own countrymen 
well, and has taken advantage of their impulsive temper 
and their ardent loyalty to their old-time leader to make 
them the tools of a political intrigue. When the Emperor 
Joseph made Buda-Pesth a royal capital, the act won in- 
stant and enthusiastic recognition from the Hungarians as 
indicative of the royal good will, but Apponyi neutralized 
this auspicious event by taking that opportunity to have 
the freedom of the city conferred ostentatiously upon Kos- 
suth, in such a way as to make the act a blow at the 
Emperor. More recently, in furtherance of its purpose to 
obliterate all race distinctions and animosities, the Gov- 
ernment arranged for the dedication at Buda-Pesth on All 
Saints’ Day of a monument both to the defenders and the 
besiegers of Buda in 1849. The Austrians who defended 
the city at that time against the attacking party were com- 
manded by General Hentzi, and it was proposed that the 
survivors of the besiegers should lay a wreath on the 
Hentzi monument and that the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Austrian-Hungarian army should reciprocate by laying a 
similar wreath on the other monument; but Apponyi de- 
clared that to recognize Hentzi in this matter would be to 
dishonor Kossuth, and, by one of those spurious appeals to 
patriotism so familiar to politicians in Europe and in this 
country, he succeeded in turning what ought to have been 
an occasion of conciliation into one of animosity. In 
the stormy scene which followed in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, Apponyi declared that he would not rest until he 
had driven Szapary from office ; and he has succeeded, by 
the shallow and unpatriotic device of appealing to the 
prejudice of his countrymen, The event has no great 
political significance ; it is a factional victory. 

The Progressive majority of the London County Council 
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has fully accepted the principle that the city government 
is a business corporation, whose right and duty it is to 
engage in any business undertaking by which it can 
clearly make or save money for its shareholders, Last 
month it voted to buy out one of the greatest of the 
London tramway companies, proposing in the first place 
to pay for the line out of the profits that now go to a 
private corporation from the use of the public streets, 
and finally to introduce a two-cent car-fare. This last 
reform would relieve the citizens of Londgn of the 
heaviest form of indirect taxation, since those who use the 
cars daily in going to and from their work pay far more 
every year to the car companies than to the general gov- 
ernment. Hardly less important than this action was that 
taken a few days later, when the Council determined that 
its buildings committee should dispense with contractors 
in constructing certain artisans’ dwellings, and itself 
organize and direct the labor employed thereon. The 
reason for this action was in part the seemingly exorbitant 
character of the bids submitted, and in part the strong 
public sentiment against the large payments made to con- 
tractors and sub-contractors compared with the small 
amounts received by the men who actually perform the 
work, On several occasions the Council has dispensed 
with these middlemen to its own advantage as well as to 
the advantage of the workmen. The London “ Chronicle,” 
in a strong article indorsing the action of the County 
Council, sees in it the promise of a time when the public 
shall directly employ those who do its industrial work. 


In our religious news columns will be found a report of 
the initiatory proceedings in the Briggs case. The condi- 
tions of the court justify the popular prejudice against 
ecclesiastical heresy trials. The necessity of sitting from 
day to day after the proceedings once begin excludes 
from the court busy laymen and makes attendance by 
busy clergymen very difficult, and consequently gives a 
balance of power, if not an absolute preponderance, to 
retired clergymen and laymen—that is, to men not in 
Sympathy with the living Church, and not likely to be 
familiar with living questions. One somewhat amusing 
illustration of the archaic character of the indictment 
against Professor Briggs is the charge that he is a heretic 
and should be expelled from the ministry because he teaches 
that the latter half of Isaiah is written by a second and 
later Isaiah. It would be difficult for the prosecution to 
name more than a very few Hebrew scholars of any dis- 
tinction who hold any other opinion. This opinion rests, 
not upon doubtful questions of either phraseology or 
chronology, but upon the undoubted fact that the whole of 
the second Isaiah, unlike the preceding prophecies, is a 
book, not of warning to a people in sin, but of consola- 
tion to a people who are about to be restored after punish- 
ment; it is addressed to a people in captivity, and assumes, 
throughout, the exile asan accomplished fact. To believe 
that this book was written before the exile is like sup- 
posing that an address on reconstruction was delivered in 
‘830, not only before the abolition movement had 
acquired any force, but when the people needed to be 
aroused against slavery, not to be guided through the difii- 
culties produced by immediate emancipation. Whether 
the new accusation is so different in form from the old one 
as to justify setting it aside as substantially a new com- 
plaint is a question we shall not attempt to prejudge, The 
whole proceeding is so pre-eminently inconsistent with the 
spirit of the New Testament that we have little interest in 
even considering its minor details, To charge a man 
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with being a heretic because he isa scholar is sufficient to 
cast disrepute on all the other charges ; and to attempt to 
settle a question of scholarship by a factional battle in a 
body in which men without. any notable scholarship hold 
the balance of power would be humorous were it not 
pitiable. 

Professor Tucker’s article on page 944, ‘“ Compromising 
on Agnosticism,” deserves the especial attention of our 
readers. It is radical in that it goes to the root of the 
compromise proposed by the President of the American 
Board as a basis for union in missionary work. ‘“ Agnos- 
ticism ” is a convenient word of various meanings. If Dr, 
Storrs means that men of a reverent and humble spirit, 
who are not dogmatic and opinionated, he would send, and 
those of the opposite spirit he would not send, as mis- 
sionaries, we agree with him, and we cannot doubt Pro- 
fessor Tucker would agree also; albeit this spirit should 
not be confined to one article of a provincial creed, but 
should extend to the whole realm of religious thought. 
But to accept a young man who avers that he does not 
know and cannot form a definite opinion as to the fate of 
the heathen in the future, and to reject a young man who 
reverently and humbly declares his belief that Christ’s re- 
deeming work extends beyond the grave, is to establish a 
very poor test whether of spiritual grace or intellectual 
competency. Dogma is a poor basis for union at the 
best; dogmatic ignorance—that is, the statement that 
nothing is or can be known on any given subject—is the 
poorest form of dogmatism. Actions speak not only more 
loudly but more clearly than words, and the action of the 
Prudential Committee in the case of Mr. Noyes, which 
has been specifically referred to them and yet left wholly 
to their discretion, will do more than any declarations 
can do to indicate in what spirit the Board is to be admin- 
istered in the future. Inaction will be a continuance of 
the old policy of exclusion, Meanwhile, if any churches 
are disinclined to contribute further to the American 
Board until this vexed question is settled, our earnest 
counsel to them is not to abandon the foreign field. They 
can, if they choose, forward their collections to Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, for the support of Mr. Noyes and the 
enlargement of his work. 

& - 

GENERAL News.—Jacob Gould Schurman, LL.D., was 
inaugurated as President of Cornell University on Friday 
of last week. In his inaugural address President Schur- 
man reviewed the founding and growth of the University, 
and its present needs; he made a special plea for State 
aid for the University as a State institution, on the ground 
that it was educating State students free at an annual 
outlay of $150,000, and had not received a cent of State 
money. The repeated rumors that a coalition has been 
formed between Peru and the Argentine Republic to carry 
on a war against Chili are improbable on the face of 
things, and are not generally credited in this country.—— 
It now appears that the cable dispatches of two weeks ago, 
stating that the French had captured, in Dahomey, the 
capital, Abomey, and Cana, were untrue; this week's 
dispatches state that General Dodds has seized Cana, 
after severe fighting, and that the fall of Abomey is daily 
expected; it is also reported that a British steamer has 
been seized on the coast of Dahomey, loaded with Wir 
chester rifles and ammugition intended for the natives, 
and that the matter will be made the subject of diplomatic 
eighth Duke of Marlborough, a mas 
of considerable intellectual ability, but one whose personal 
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life has long been a reproach to the English nobility, 
suddenly died at Blenheim Palace on Wednesday of 
last week.———Theodore Child, one of the best-known 
of American descriptive writers, died of typhoid fever 
at Ispahan, Persia, on November 2. 4 new Cabinet 
was recently appointed in Hawaii by the Queen; within 
three hours the Legislature passed a resolution of want of 
confidence in it, and. the Cabinet was rejected under 
Hawaiian law; a political deadlock seems to exist in the 
country between the Queen and the Legislature. Full 
reports of the Italian elections have not yet been received ; 
in seventeen of the districts reballotings will be necessary ; 
the Chamber of Deputies consists of 504 members, and 
487 districts have been heard from, giving the Government 
350 members and the Opposition 120; all the members of 
the Ministry have been elected, and, whatever may be the 
result of the reballoting, the Government has secured a 
decisive victory. It is reported that the Sultan of 
Morocco has made several treaty concessions to France. 
The trial for heresy of the Rev. Dr. Henry P. Smith, 
of Lane Theological Seminary, began this week before the 


Presbytery of Cincinnati; we shall report it next week. . 


A popular demonstration of London’s unemployed 
workmen was held in Trafalgar Square on Sunday last ; 
the speeches were less violent than in some previous dem- 
onstrations of the kind. 


A Thanksgiving Homily 

Joy is of many grades. Man is like an orchestra, and 
as the music of each different instrument is distinctive, so 
is the joy of each different faculty. 

Complete joy is the harmonious joy of all. 

Man is an animal. There is a joy of his animal nature. 
It may be perfectly innocent, harmless, healthful. It is 
seen in the mere animal spirits of a healthy boy. Blessed 
is the man who so keeps his animal nature pure and strong 
that he keeps pure and strong the joy of his childhood. 
This joy we currently call “ having a good time.” 

There is a joy in the social faculties ; in the interchange 
of life with life ; in commingling the joy of the animal life 
_ with that of others ; in certain phases of intellectual activ- 
ity. This we commonly call pleasure. 

There is a joy in the deeper affections ; a joy of the 
home ; a joy of giving and receiving in the markets of 
love ; a joy of husband and wife, parents and children, in 
each other. This joy we commonly call happiness. 

There is a joy in the spiritual nature; a joy in con- 
science satisfied because of burdens bravely borne or du- 
ties faithfully performed ; a joy in reverence uplooking to 
one worthy of the love that reveres; a joy in awe, that fears 
but dreads not, bids the soul draw near, yet bids the awe- 
struck take his shoes from off his feet, because he is on 
holy ground; a joy therefore in worship—that is, in com- 
mingled conscience, reverence, and awe. And this joy 
Strikes its highest note when it is conscious of God, has 
reached Him, tabernacles in Him, dwells in the sacred 


place of the Most High, and abides under the shadow of 


the Almighty. 

This is to rejoice in the Lord, and this is the highest joy 
of all. We call it bliss or blessedness. 

This joy is independent of and superior to all lower sor- 
rows. It sings in the heart of the captive, and illumines 
the face of the sick and the dying. It peoples the cell of 
the solitary, and makes the lonely life rich with a divine 
companionsbip. It converts home into a porch of heaven. 
The lessons of love learned of husband and wife, parent 
and child, are then seen to be but primary lessons; the 
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immeasurable length and breadth and depth and height of 
haman love carry therewith a prophecy and suggestion of 
the love of God which passeth knowledge—a love which 
wipes away tears from the eyes and turns sorrow into a 
joyful sorrow. 

He that rejoices in the Lord rejoices at all times. A 
song is constantly in his mouth. The blessedness of 
his higher life irradiates all his lower life. It converts the 
joy of animal spirits, of social pleasures, of domestic hap- 
piness, into gratitude. And the blessedness which it gives 
him still abides when animal spirits, social pleasure, and 
domestic happiness depart. 

No man knows the deeper, richer, and more enduring 
joy who does not know the joy of the spiritual nature ; he 
who knows that joy, the joy that is in the Lord, knows the 
highest joy, and always has a thanksgiving day, whatever 
the circumstance of his earthly life may be. 

“ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in the vines; the labor of the olive shall fail, and 
the fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall be cut off 
from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls: 
yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my 
salvation.” 


After the Election—What ? 


The Democratic party has, in the language of the elec- 
tion campaign, won an overwhelming victory. What does 
this mean? This: that to it has been intrusted the grave 
responsibility of administering the government of the coun- 
try for the next four years. What will the Democratic 
party do with this trust? 

Its task is a very difficult one, and may well sober its 
enthusiasm even in the moment of its victory. For, what- 
ever doubt may shadow the declared purposes of the party 
in matters of detail, its general pledge, as interpreted alike 
by its platform, the declarations of the President-elect, 
and the discussions in press and on platform of its most 
distinguished representatives, is unmistakable. It has de- 
clared that the present protective policy is an artificial and 
therefore an injurious one; that it has involved excessive 
taxation and excessive expenditure ; that it created a need- 
less, dangerous, and corrupting surplus; that it has done 
far more to increase the wealth of manufacturers than the 
wages of operatives; that, in so far as it has raised the 
latter, the increase has been unnatural and unhealthy ; 
that it has promoted both public and private extravagance ; 
and that the first duty of the Nation is to abolish the 
artificial system which has created these evils, to return to 
natural conditions, to reduce the expenditures of the 
Government to those required by honesty and economy, 
the pensions to those justly due by the Nation to those 
disabled through the war, taxation to the needs of the 
Government economically administered, and National and 
industrial life to those conditions which would exist with- 
out the artificial aids of a high protective system. Ina 
word, the Democratic party has charged the Republican 
party with practicing and promoting extragavance, public 
and private, and has pledged itself to practice and to 
promote economy. 

Now, economy is a very difficult virtue for a prosperous 
people to practice. Most of us practice it only when we 
must—not all of us even then. To lower a financial 
standard of life is a very difficult task. Let any reader of 


this article consider how difficult it would be, or has been, — 
in bis own family to reduce the financial standard, to save, 
not by a dime here and a dollar there, but by a general 
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reduction of the financial ideals of the household, and he 
may, by a simple process of multiplication, form some 
estimate of the difficulty which confronts Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration. That administration must, unless the 
Senate blocks the way, reduce taxation, and open the way to 
free raw material and the freer importation of the common 
necessities of life; it must accompany this reduction with 
a commensurate reduction in public expenditures ; it must 
find a way to check the growth of trusts and monopolies ; 
it must face the hot opposition which it will inevitably 
meet if it attempts to prevent the rapid accumulation 
of wealth in specially favored hands; it must be even 
ready to face the fact that, with a reduction of prices, there 
will probably be some reduction of wages: it must, in 
brief, stand the strain involved in an endeavor to 
reduce the scale of living, National and individual, to 
return to greater simplicity of life, to equalize the 
burdens of taxation by adjusting taxes rather ac- 
cording to incomes and possessions than according to 
expenditures, and to inaugurate an era in which the equi- 
table distribution, rather than the rapid accumulation, of 
wealth will be the object of legislation. Whether these 
things are wise and good things to do or not we do not 
here consider ; it is enough to assert that these are the 
things which the Democratic party has pledged itself to 
do, which it has been elected to do, which it cannot do 
without invoking self-sacrifice in many and influential 
quarters, which will certainly concentrate against it power- 
ful hostile elements. In short, economy, whether public 
or private, is a virtue which it is both easy and popular to 
profess, and difficult and unpleasing to practice. Will the 
Democratic party have the courage of its professed con- 
victions? What will it do with its opportunity ? 


* 


The Lancashire Cotton Strike 


The great strike in the Lancashire cotton trade, which is 
now in its second week, is the most important labor dis- 
pute which has occurred in England during the present 
year. It affects more people and is more far-reaching in 
its effects than the great strike of Durham coal-miners 
which took place in the early part of the year and was 
finally settled by the zood offices of the Bishop of Durham. 
In the Durham case, when the strike commenced a reduc- 
tion of thirteen and a half per cent. was at issue. In the 
Lancashire strike the reduction demanded by the em- 
ployers amounts to only five per cent. The employers 
have also been far less unanimous in putting forward their de- 
mand than were the Durham mine-owners, who bluntly told 
their men that they must submit to a reduction of two shil- 
lings and eight-pence in the pound or the employers would 
close the mines. The mines were closed, and kept closed 
until the men were almost starved out, and driven to accept 
a reduction of two shillings inthe pound. The same reason 
was advanced by the employers in each case, and, in Dur- 
ham as in Lancashire, it was admitted by the work-people 
that trade was tending downwards, and that some rearrange- 
ment of terms and conditions of working was necessary to 
bring about a change for the better. The Durham mine- 
owners and their men differed as to the amount of the re- 
duction necessary, and fought out their differences for 
nearly four months. 

In Lancashire the cotton operatives and their trade- 
union leaders admit that trade is depressed and that the 
demand for cotton goods for the East has for some time 
been on the decline. The work-people insist, however, 


that a reduction of five per cent. in wages will not even be- 
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gin to settle the trouble permanently, and as an alternative 
they have expressed their readiness to work an eight-hours 
day for eight hours’ pay, calculated on the present rate of 
wages. This proposal came as a surprise to the country, 
for hitherto the Lancashire cotton operatives had been 
resolute in their opposition to the eight-hours day. Their 
leaders had spoken against it at Trade-Union Congresses, 
and had even threatened a bolt from the Conference 
held at Liverpool in September, 1890, in consequence of 
its attitude on the question. More recently they had 
given evidence against the proposal before the Labor 
Commission. Their quick turn to the right-about was due 
to the action of the Federation of Master Spinners’ Associa- 
tions, a newly organized body which seems likely to have 
great weight in the Lancashire cotton trade. The 
great majority of the spinners using American cotton 
are in this Federation, which had been but a few months 
in existence when it began to discuss the desirability 
of an immediate reduction in wages. The majority of 
the spindles outside its control are in the Bolton district, 
where Egyptian cotton is used, and where as yet the oper- 
atives are not involved in the present strike. About the 
middle of July a proposal was made in the Federation that 
its members should give notice ofa ten per cent. reduction, 
It was not to take effect unless seventy-five per cent. of the 
employers agreed to it. A vote was taken—each employer 
voting in accordance with the number of spindles in his 
mills—but the required proportion withheld their assent, 
and for a little while the matter was allowed to drop. 

It was at this juncture that the operatives began to act. 
They are well organized, well led by men of the old school 
of trade-union leaders, and have considerable funds at their 
disposal. The work-people saw that some change was 
inevitable. Their executive officers accordingly met in 
council and decided to test the feeling of the operatives on 
the question of the eight-hours day. This they did about 
the middle of August, and the vote was overwhelmingly in 
favor of a permanent reduction in the hours of labor. The 
principal reasons advanced in favor of the change were 
that an eight-hours system would do much to put an end to 
the frequent stoppages of the mills for the working off accu- 
mulated stocks, and that the gieatly improved machinery 
now in use in the Lancashire mills is driven at a higher 
speed than formerly, and that both spinning and weaving 
are consequently much more exhausting to the work-people. 
The employers were greatly taken aback at this new 
departure on the part of the operatives. They ridiculed 
the idea of accepting the offer of a shorter working day, 
and maintained that the result of the ballot was due to the 
younger and more irresponsible members of the trade- 
unions—to the younger men and women who were eager 
for a change of any kind, and had no idea of the serious- 
ness of the step to which they were committing their 
unions. For a time it looked as though nothing would 
come of the proposal to reduce wages, and the operatives 
began to think that the ballot taken in July showed that 
the employers were not really in earnest as to the expe 
diency of the remedy proposed by their Federation. But 
the matter was not allowed to drop. The active members 
of the Federation, who had been responsible for the first 
proposal of a ten per cent. reduction, pulled themselves 
together again after their defeat, and set to work to secure 
a second ballot, this time on a five per cent. reduction. It 
was agreed by the executive of the Federation that a 
second ballot should be taken, and that the reduction 
should be promptly enforced if eighty per cent. of the 
employers in the Federation agreed to it. Voting-papers 
were again sent out, and when they were collected, in the 
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second week of September, it was found that the required 
percentage of spindles favorable to a five per cent. reduc- 
tion was forthcoming. The actual figures have not been 
made public, but from the subsequent action of the 
Federation it is evident that the owners or renters of 
more than 18,000,000 spindles voted for the reduction. 
A week or so later all the employers in the Federation 
gave notice of the reduction, and the work-people, in their 
turn, served notice on the employers, intimating that they 
would not accept the reduction, and would terminate their 
contracts on November 5, the date on which it was to 
come in force. 

In the cotton factories the work-people are paid on piece- 
work, and wages average much the same all over the 
cotton district. Both men and women are engaged in 
weaving, and are paid alike. They earn from twenty-one 
shillings to twenty-four shillings per week. The spinners, 
who are primarily concerned in the present strike, are all 
men, and earn from thirty-two shillings to two pounds per 
week. A reduction of five per cent. would mean a loss of 
two weeks’ wages in the year, and the men feel that if they 
consent to the present reduction it will be only one of a 
long series, and that overproduction and intense compe- 
tition in a decreasing market are the cause of the present 
crisis. They are full of the idea that a restricted output, 
brought about by the adoption of a shorter working day, 
will do much more than a series of reductions in wages to 
put the trade on a better and more permanently satisfac- 
tory basis. 

There has been a falling off in the demand for Lanca- 
shire cotton goods, but this is mainly due to the fact that 
Bombay not only manufactures the coarser kinds of cotton 
cloths for Indian use, but also exports to China and other 
Eastern countries which formerly drew their supplies 
almost exclusively from Lancashire, The English Board 
of Trade returns, up to August last, show that the McKinley 
tariff has had little to do with the present depression in 
Lancashire, and that the tariff has never discouraged Lan- 
cashire men who understood the economy of their staple 
trade. They have long realized that the controlling factors 
in the situation are in the East, not in the West. 


Editorial Notes 


Miss Ella Knowles, the Bates College graduate who was 
nominated for Attorney-General by the People’s party in Mon- 
tana, has apparently been elected. At all events she has run 
ahead of her ticket in the counties thus far reported. If she 
shows the same zeal as Attorney-General that the women of 
Wyoming have shown as jurors, the people of New York will 
want a woman for prosecuting attorney. 

Sergeant Dunn has left New York, and will be sorely missed 
from the weather observation station on the top of the Equitable 
Building. It ought to be said for him that he has gone out in a 
blaze of glory. No one has ever given us such a series of golden 
days as he has bestowed upon New York and its vicinity since 
the 1st of September. It was a significant and melancholy fact 
that the very day of his going (last Wednesday) was signalized 
by an intensely disagreeable storm. 

The police of Vienna are attempting to suppress Methodism 
in that city. When the Methodists appealed to the courts, it 
was held that the Methodist meetings were too large to be toler- 
ated under the laws regulating private worship in Austria. 
Then the Methodists appealed to the Minister of Education and 
Worship, who answered that their sect was too small for impe- 
rial protection. The absurdity of the situation is not lessened, by 
its seriousness, but as the Methodists have the alternative of 
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becoming either smaller or larger to escap2 persecution, we have 
no doubt which they will do. The fact of persecution bears 
witness to the vitality of their mission. 

The illustrations which accompany Mr. MacArthur’s article om 
another page entitled “The Auld Lichts of Thrums” were 
originally taken from photographs by Mr. Valentine, Dundee, 
Scotland. One of them presents the window that suggested 
to Mr. Barrie “A Window in Thrums,” in which it is described as 
“the square foot of glass where Jess sat in her chair and looked 
down the brae.” The picture of the Auld Licht Kirk, with its 
stern front and unvarnished plainness, will be interesting to those 
who have been captivated by the glamour which lurks in its hal- 
lowed walls as they rear themselves in Mr. Barrie’s pages. For 
generations this uncomely building has been a veritable “ house 
of God” to the religious sect known in common parlance as the 
Auld Lichts, and forming part of the original Secession denom- 
ination. 

Some amusing specimens of “ English as she is wrote” come 
to our notice in an Italian book-catalogue sent us from Milan. 
In this a corner is reserved for English books, and from this 
corner we reproduce some specimen titles. “ Fhomson, Thesea- 
sons” is easily made out, but do our readers recognize the 
individuality of Beches, S. H.? Only by the French rendering 
of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” accompanying the name did we guess 
this mysterious author to be Harriet Beecher Stowe! Mr. 
Edward Bellamy appears as plain “ Bellamg.” “ Byron, G.,” is the 
curt description of the noble author of “The Corsair,” while 
Smollett’s “Roderick Random” enjoys the special honor of 
being misspelled two different ways and then attributed to 
“ Fieldinos,” under which hidalgo-like title our old friend Henry 
Fielding is concealed. 


One of the dark shadows on Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful old 
age is the animosity of Mr. G. W. Smalley, who once thought 
very highly and wrote very appreciatively of the great statesman, 
but who in his later years has deserted him. That Mr. Gladstone 
has survived this blow is another evidence of his extraordinary 
vigor! It seems to have surprised Mr. Smalley that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent adiress at Oxford, an account of which will be 
found elsewhere, showed the Premier quite able to throw off his 
political responsibilities and become entirely absorbed in an 
academic subject. One of the secrets of Mr. Gladstone’s power 
and one of the evidences of his extraordinary genius is to be 
found in the variety of his intellectual resources. It would be a 
great gain if our public men could broaden their vision and 
elevate their ideals by a like hunger and thirst for knowledge, 
and a kindred interest in great achievements in all the depart - 
ments of human endeavor. 


Lord Rosebery, the new Foreign Secretary under the Libera 
Government, made a deep impression on the religious press in 
England by his sympathetic reception of the deputation of the 
Anti-Slavery Society the other day. Two passages in his 
speech have especially met with the commendation of the papers. 
The overtures of the deputation had reference to the slave 
trade in Africa. As an instance of the truth that men and 
countries alike have to be judged in the sphere of morality, 
Lord Rosebery said that when fleets and armies and commerce 
have passed away, England’s glory in the face of history wil} 
be derived from her efforts to put down the slave trade. The 
continuity of her moral policy is the infinitely important thing, 
which no politician can dare to disregard. The other and more 
interesting sentence of his speech had reference to “ Mackay of 
Uganda, whose brief history thrilled both continents two years 
ago. “I, for one,” Lord Rosebery is reported to have said, 
“ could never be indifferent to the land which witnessed the heroic 
exploits of Alexander Mackay, the Christian Bayard, whose 
reputation will always be dear, not only to his immediate north- 
ern country, but all over the Empire.” The “ Spectator” urges 
the friends of the Uganda Mission to exert themselves, with the 
reigning favor of British influence on their side, that “the land 
watered by the blood of saints and martyrs may yet be saved 
from barbarism.” 
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Home Life in Foreign Lands 


I.—Home Life in Norway 
By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen 


It is a curious fact, which has been sufficiently com- 
mented upon, that only the Germanic nations have a dis- 
tinct name for home, as a conception apart from the house 
which gives shelter. The Frenchman is c/ez /ui (with him- 
self), and the Italian 2 casa (in the house) ; but neither of 
these terms is in the least expressive of the home senti- 
ment. It would indeed be a wonder if that sentiment 
existed in a people which lives so constantly in the open 
air and rarely resorts to the house except for shelter. 
But even among Germanic nations I fancy there is none to 
whom home means more and in whom the home feeling is 
stronger than among the Norwegians. Way back into 
the dusk of heathendom stretches the notion of the sanc- 
tity of home. The house became invested with individu- 
ality to the successive generations who lived. and died 
under its roof. It seemed, not an artificial combination of 
wood and brick and mortar, but a living, sentient thing, 
endowed with a soul, and presenting a distinct physiognomy. 
With powerful, invisible arms it drew every scion of the 
family, wherever he might wander, back to the ancestral 
hearth, and the mere thought of home thrilled him with a 
strange, sad, delicious yearning. The least reminiscence 
had a potent, moving eloquence. The mere memory of a 
shabby barnyard, with pigeons on the roof and fowls 
scratching up a scanty living on the dunghill, had an 
unaccountable enchantment. The skies were bluer, the 
grass was greener, the flowers were more fragrant, and the 
smell of the new-mown hay more ineffably sweet at home 
than anywhere else in the wide world. 

The routine of life in a Norwegian home depends, of 
course, largely upon the social station which the family 
occupies. There are, properly speaking, but two social 
classes in Norway, the dourgeoisie and the peasantry. As 
there is no aristocracy and no hereditary privileges are recog- 
nized, the clergy, the army, and all officials of state are 
drawn from the two above-named classes, and never really 
rise out of them. A clergyman whose parents were peas- 
ants remains at heart a peasantin spite of his university 
culture ; and his manner of speech, thought, and feeling 
will always bear the impress of his origin. Likewise a minis- 
ter of state whose father was a small merchant or a ship 
captain will retain the sentiments of what in other lands 
is called the middle class, but which in Norway is really 
the upper class, because there is no recognized class 
above it. The most typical home, which most nearly repre- 
sents the average condition of the people, is therefore a 
dourgeois house, whether the dourgeois in question be 
a well-to-do merchant or a rural official. As I happen to 
have the liveliest recollections from a home of the latter 
kind, I shall choose my typical household from among 
those who are entitled to wear “ the king’s uniform.” 

I may strike an occasional note which is more individual 
than general; but in all essentials I am confident that my 
picture will not depart much from the average. 

My grandfather, in whose house I spent the happiest 
years of my childhood, was a rural judge in the northwest- 
ern part of Norway. He was an old-fashioned man, of 
patriarchal habits and appearance, upright and godfearing, 
of quiet manners and gentle speech. He left the manage- 
ment of his landed estate to his wife, who was a brilliant, 
energetic, and highly gifted woman, and something of a 
general. The family were roused at six o’clock in the 
summer, and at seven o’clock in the winter, by the ring- 
ing of a big bell which was mounted on the gable of the 
storehouse. When the cook pulled the bell-rope, standing 
on the stone steps, it was the general signal for the rising 
of every member of the household except guests, who were 
privileged to sleep on if they sochose. A cup of coffee 
and zwicback (kavringer) was served to the members of the 


family, and a rather substantial breakfast, consisting of 
coffee, bread and butter, and oatmeal porridge and milk, 
to servants and laborers. Then all were summoned 
into the sitting room, where my grandfather, seated at the 
big center-table, read a chapter from the Bible, and then, 
kneeling, repeated the Lord’s Prayer. The servants and 
field-laborers, and all who happened to be sojourning under 
his roof, were expected to be present at this worship, though 
no pressure was exerted upon guests if they preferred to 
be absent. 

About eight o’clock the real breakfast was served to the 
family, consisting of bread and butter, eggs, oatmeal, 
coffee, and occasionally fish. Thereupon each one betook 
himself to his or her avocation. My grandfather went to 
the office, which was in a separate building on the other 
side of the courtyard, and his wife went to the kitchen to 
weigh out the coffee, sugar, flour, and other provisions 
that were needed for the day, and to give orders to ser- 
vants, tenants, and other laborers who were engaged in 
various tasks indoors or out-of-doors upon the estate. 
Usually there were grown-up granddaughters or other 
female relatives staying in the house, who took turns in 
assisting her in the management of the household, a week 
being allotted to each. 

Dinner was served at one o'clock; and the number cf 
people who daily sat down at that large, hospitable board 
would astonish an American housewife—or “‘ housemother,” 
as she is called in Norway. ‘There are few well-to-do fami- 
lies which have nota herd of indigent relatives and depend- 
ents; and of this class my grandparents had rather more 
than the usual allotment. There were maiden aunts and 
cousins, of both sides of the house, who had come, perhaps, 
years ago, on a visit which had been extended indefinitely, 
until they had lapsed by degrees from the position of 
guests into that of regular retainers. There were male fail- 
ures of various kinds, who, having found a snug berth, were 
reluctant to relinquish it, and stayed on, on sufferance, and 
because no one had the heart to ask them toleave. If my 
recollection serves me right, there were, all included, sel- 
dom less than eighteen to twenty diners at the family table, 
while in the servants’ hall there might be as many more, 
varying, however, with the seasons. In winter there were 
probably not more than half as many as in summer, during 
the seed-time and the hay harvest. 

The bill of fare was a trifle stereotyped, and fixed by 
household tradition for every day except Sunday. It was 
an invariable rule to have boiled salt beef on Thursday, 
and on Saturday salted herring and beer soup. During the 
season when game was abundant, reindeer steak, ptarmigan, 
mountain cock, capercailzie, hare stew, etc., gave an agree- 
able variety to our bill of fare. Fish, of all conceivable sorts, 
was too abundant to be appreciated; and I remember the 
time when servants, on being hired, stipulated that they 
were not to have salmon, fresh or smoked, more than three 
times a week. Now there is no need of such a stipulation, 
as Norwegian salmon is exported in ice to England, and 
brings good prices. | 

At three o’clock in the afternoon coffee was served, and 
at five children and servants had a sort of half-way 
meal} called “afternoon bite” (Z/tersvae/g), of bread and 
butter, and at eight in the evening there was the regular 
supper, consisting of bread and butter, tea, cold dishes, 
and various relishes. I often marvel when I !ook back 
upon this regimen, and doubt whether I really can have 
disposed of so many meals without unpleasant con- 
sequences. But a country boy (and particularly a Nor- 
wegian one) has an ostrich stomach which can digest 
amazing quantities of food without inconvenience. : 

It is not to be inferred, however, that the Norwegian 
household’s chief occupation consists in eating. In our 
family we had a pleasant habit of gathering in the twilight 
in the sitting-room (about five o’clock, when the day's 
labor was at an a and listening to stories. I had an 
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insatiable appetite for stories, and my grandmother pos- 
sessed the raconteur’s talent in a high degree. She told 
of her own youth, when the world looked and behaved 
very differently from what it does now; and she had an 
inexhaustible fund of family anecdotes about her father, 
grandfather, and remoter ancestors. I confess, however, 
that all these eighteenth-century reminiscences, interesting 
though they were, had less charm to me than the popular 
tales and legends which at a later hour were recounted in 
the servants’ hall. Unhappily, I was strictly forbidden to 
visit this delightful place, because much was related 
there which was not for ears polite. But a mysterious 
fascination drew me thither, and many a night, when I 
had dutifully kissed my grandparents good-night, I would 
steal on tiptoe down into the forbidden region, and listen, 
spellbound, to the wonderful tales of trolls, ‘‘ haunts,” elves, 
and fairies. There Necken (the nixy) played his harp at 
the midnight hour under the cataract, and fulfilled the 
wishes of unhappy lovers ; the Hulder, with scarlet bodice 
and golden hair, sat in the late glow of the setting sun, 
blowing her /oor (Alpine horn) as she flitted through the 
forest, bewildering by her unearthly beauty the hapless 
swain who chanced to catch a glimpse of her wondrous 
countenance. Ballads were sung of the heroic deeds of 
the Norsemen in the olden time, and sometimes a wander- 
ing fiddler would come and play the Hardanger fiddle, 
and entertain the company with the raciest kind of parish 
gossip. They had no lamps or candles in the servants’ 
hall, but a great fire of logs blazed and crackled upon the 
hearth, and burning pine knots were stuck into the 
crevices of the wall, casting a weird light upon the girls 
who sat spinning or carding wool, and the men who 
were Carving spoons, boxes, or knife-handles. 

The knowledge I acquired during these clandestine 
visits has, I venture to affirm, been of more use to me, 
and had a greater influence upon my life, than any learn- 
ing k ever derived from books and so-called “ polite con- 
versation ;” for it laid bare to me the very heart of the 
Norse people, and gave me a deep insight into the nature 
and character of the noble race from which I had sprung. 


II.—Domestic Life in Persia 


By S. G. W. Benjamin 
Ex-United States Minister to Persia 


{t is common, and perhaps natural, for Americans to 
imagine that the domestic life of Persia was organized by 
the institutions and precepts of Mohammed as perpetuated 
by the Koran. This is an error. Mohammed simply 
accepted what he already found in the Oriental home, 
merely grafting on to it a few minor details that served to 
identify it with Islamism. Polygamy has existed in Asia 
from the most remote ages, while it has rarely if ever been 
found in Europe, and then only as borrowed in corrupt 
periods from Asia. Polygamy and monogamy are not the 
result of creeds, but are racial and ethnic institutions. 
When the whole world was still pagan, polygamy was 
essentially confined to Asia and monogamy to Europe. 

In the same way, nomadic life was peculiar to Asia, 
while only exceptional in Europe. Patriarchal and tribal 
systems were also more Asiatic than European. Whence 
Sprang the causes that led to such radical and enduring 
diversity in social institutions it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss here, and in any case no investigation of the subject 
in the present stage of ethnological information would lead 
to any satisfactory solution of the subject. 

Persia has had a distinct and well-formulated civiliza- 
tion formany ages. Because it differs very materially from 
ours should not lead us to conclude hastily that it is little 
removed from barbarism. Persia has excelled in some of 
the arts, and also in poetry and speculative theology. Her 
system of agriculture and her laws regarding property were 
admirable eighteen hundred years ago. The details of 
her domestic life are also regulated by full and precise 
Statutes incorporated into the written code. If the home 
‘ life of that ancient land differs very widely from ours, it 
would be a mistake to assume that it is necessarily barren 
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of compensations and happiness. Customs to which one 
is born are far more tolerable to him than to those who 
simply regard them from the point of view of outsiders. 
There is no unhappiness in deprivation of blessings of 
which we are ignorant. Our ancestors were not miserable 
because they had not our modern improvements. We are 
not miserable because we do not enjoy the yet greater 
civilization to which our descendants are destined. The 
Persian husband and wife are not miserable because they 
have not our advantages of which they are ignorant. Ifthey 
are sometimes miserable, it is simply because that is a lot 
inherent to men in all ages and climes, and will be that of 
men and women while the world lasts. “ Man is born to 
sorrow as the sparks fly upward.” Our own households, 
notwithstanding the purifying influences of the American 
home, are not rarely invaded by care, by jealousies, by 
suffering. The Persians seem to me to be quite as happy as, 
or even happier than, our people. Therefore a considera- 
tion of their domestic life is qualified rather to stimulate 
a rational curiosity than to summon forth any special 
sympathy in their behalf. 

The most remarkable feature of domestic or family life 
in Persia is its patriarchal character. There the family is 
a clan, of which the oldest living member is the chief. He 
is always regarded with respect, and exercises at least 
advisory authority over all who come within his petty 
jurisdiction. As the sons marry, they take their wives to 
the paternal mansion, where separate quarters are assigned 
them. When the father dies, the oldest son takes his 
place, and the brothers and children and grandchildren 
living there acknowledge his seniority. This is the system 
in general. Such family communities are kept from 
becoming too large by various natural modifying circum- 
stances. The daughters, when they marry, of course leave 
the paternal roof, and the sons in time go into service or 
business or government office elsewhere, and in turn estab- 
lish patriarchal homes of their own. But it is not uncom- 
mon, especially in the provinces, to see several generations 
living under the same roof. 

This is far more easy than it would be in America, and 
goes on with far less confusion and friction than one might 
suppose, because of the style of houses built in Persia. 
Land is cheap there, and the inclosure covered by a 
dwelling is very extensive, the house being of one story 
and including several separate courts, around which are 
arranged the apartments of the different branches of the 
family. 

As a rule, a Persian house has three distinct divisions: 
the diroon, or men’s quarter, where the master of the 
house, his sons and servants, live during the day; the 
anderoon, or within court, where the wives and daughters 
live, with the female servants and slaves ; and the court of 
the stables, a very important department of a Persian 
ménage. Besides these main divisions, there may be one 
assigned to the Aamdm, or steam bath, attached to man- 
sions of the wealthy, and another for the kitchens. 

No part of a Persian house is of more than one story, 
excepting, perhaps, part of the diroon, which sometimes 
has an additional story. The roofs are flat, thus affording 
a pleasant promenade and an agreeable sleeping-place 
under the stars for at least six or seven months of the year 
in that rainless climate. Each division of the house is 
built around a quadrangular paved court, having parterres 
and tanks with jefs-d'eaux in the center. Sometimes the 
main court includes a large garden planted with shade and 
fruit trees. But, indeed, there is no set plan about the 
arrangement of the grounds of a Persian house beyond the 
somewhat arbitrary division already indicated; but every 
householder arranges his place according to his means or 
the character of the plot. As the law forbids the opening 
of windows overlooking the street or a neighbor's premises, 
and as a high wall always incloses a Persian mansion, 
which is approached only by a small gate, it is impossible 
for a stranger to form any idea of what is within the walled 
inclosure. ‘There the master of the house reigns supreme. 
During the day he transacts his business, either in the 
biroon, where he also receives his guests, or in the marts 
of trade. His grown-up sons, if residing with him, also 
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occupy the 4iroon in the daytime, and make it a point to 
be present when their father receives a visit of ceremony. 
When this occurs, it adds very greatly to the dignity of such 
an occasion. From the time a Persian gentleman gets up 
for the day until night he rarely sees any of the occupants 
of the anderoon, or inner portion of the house. Among 
the nomads or the peasantry, whose circumstances prevent 
precise observance of all the domestic regulations pre- 
scribed by custom or by law, husbands and wives often 
work together protecting the flock or cultivating the fields. 
While the lord of the household is thus passing the day, 
the female members of his family are follow'ng their own 
pursuits, either in the avderoon or abroad, without inquiry 
or molestation. ‘This means a great deal, for it means that 
Persian women have far more liberty than is generally sup- 
posed by their American sisters. They can sew, embroider, 
make preserves, cultivate their musical tastes, gossip, read 
poetry, or even compose it, without interference at home ; 
or, muffled beyond recognition in their heavy mantles and 
vizors of delicate needlework, they can wander through the 
bazaars and shop at their own sweet will, or resort to the 
public baths, which serve as club-houses for the women at 
certain hours of the day. The domestic cares or duties 
of the Persian lady are few; she delegates all work to her 
servants and slaves; in any event the needs of a Persian 
household are simple compared with those of our compli- 
cated life in America. This is partly due to climatic con- 
ditions. Fruit and salads form a large prcportion of the 
diet. The mildness of the weather enables one to dis- 
pense with many articles which are absolutely essential to 
American life. And the few changes of fashion which 
occur in Persia are so very gradual that a lady there does 
not need a completely new set of gowns four or five times 
a year, or a dozen or more costly hats or bonnets for each 
twelvemonth. The education of the sons is assumed at an 
early age by the fathers, who send the lads |to school or 
to college, the latter kept by mollahs or priests, who give 
instruction in the cloisters of the mosques. The daughters 
learn in the anderoon how to read—which is not by any 
means an invariable rule with them—as well as how to sew 
and play the zither. When they are eleven to thirteen 
years old they marry, and thus relieve their parents of all 
further care of them. Thus the Persian ladies lead a com- 
paratively easy life. With us, women have probably nearly as 
arduous a life as their husbands. But I have heard more 
than once of Persian women who haye made it a boast 
that in their country the men do the work and the women 
enjoy the rewards. 

At sunset the Persian gentleman withdraws from the 
society of his own sex and retires to the bosom of his 
family in the anderoon, 
day, to which he abandons himself without fear of intru- 
sion, for the streets all at once become perfectly still, busi- 
ness and visiting cease, and inflexible custom forbids any 
one to disturb the quiet and privacy of the anderoon after 
the master of the house has retired thither. 

The table consists of a round metal tray laid directly on 
the floor-rug or on a low stool, the master being seated 
on his knees on the floor, with cushions at his back. He 
utters a brief invocation to the Deity before he begins eat- 
ing. ‘The meal is served by his wife, who does not eat with 
him, or by her female attendants. It consists of broths, 
ragouts, rice cooked in various ways, conserves, and roasts, 
the latter so thoroughly cooked that the meat easily falls 
apart. Thus no knife is required, and eating can be 
accomplished simply with a spoon, with a bit of thin bread 
shaped into a scoop, or the fingers. After dinner the 
attendant, who in time may evolve into a concubine or a 
full-fledged wife, presents a metal basin, a ewer of scented 
water, and a towel, and rinses her master’s hands. Dur- 
ing the meal perhaps a favorite little daughter sits by her 
father, who hands her tidbits from time to time and listens 
with pleasure to her childish prattle. Such is the daily 
round of life in most respectable Persian families. But 
the reader may ask, perhaps, ‘ How about the question of 
polygamy? How does the husband manage if there are 
several wives about him.” I confess that it would be a little 
awkward if, indeed, more than one wife were present when 
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the husband is “at home” with his family. But all this 
has been foreseen and provided for, not only by custom, 
but also by the written code. 

In the first place, it is not an unvarying rule for Persians 
to practice polygamy. It is probable that monogamy is 
the rule and polygamy the exception in that country, 
Marriages cemented by abiding love are not uncommon 
there. Thedivorce laws are likewise so lax that a husband 
can easily free himself, while the divorced wife usually 
suffers no stigma by the separation, divorce occurring 
generally on account of incompatibility, and the wife’s 
dowry must always be returned to her. Owing either to 
mutual affection or the facility of exchanging one wife for 
another, a Persian often has only one wife at a time. But 
when he happens to have several wives in his anderoon, 
then he is strictly bound by the law to divide his time 
equally among them. Each wife has her own quarters in 
the anderoon, and he occupies her part of the anderoon 
while she and her children are enjoying her proportion of 
his society. A wife is entitled to legal redress for any 
infraction of this rule. 

It may happen, and, in fact, does actually happen quite 
often, that a man becomes sincerely attached to one of his 
wives in preference to the others, and desires her society 
alone, sometimes during her entire life. In such a case 
an arrangement is made by which the favorite yields some 
of her privileges or revenues to the other wives, who make 
a virtue of necessity and accept the compromise. It goes 
without saying that this feature of polygamy leads to more 
or less intrigue, outside of the anderoon, by means of go- 
betweens, which it is difficult to detect, as the women go 
so closely veiled in the streets, and because those inclined 
to intrigue, in order to insure their own safety, would be 
careful not to report any suspicions they might have as to 
their fellow-wives. It also shows that the instincts of the 
heart are often so strong as to overcome opportunities to 
license, even when sanctioned by law. If pure and gen- 
uine connubial love is less common in Persia than in 
America, still the fact remains that it does often exist 
there. 

Except when going on a journey, or in the less conven- 
tional life of the peasantry, a Persian rarely if ever is seen 
abroad with his wife or wives, except on one memorable 
occasion. I refer to the great annual festival of the 
No Rooz or New Day, which occurs at the solstice in 
March and represents the Persian New Year. It lasts ten 
days, and is attended with many ceremonies handed down 
from the old pre-Mohammedan period when the Persians 
were Magians or so-called fire-worshipers. Every one 
keeps open house during the festival; fruits and confec- 
tionery are spread on the floor of the reception-room of 
each dwelling, and every one comes out in a new suit—per- 
haps the only new one of the year. 

On the last day of the No Rooz the wealthy throw open 
their gardens to the people, making them for the nonce 
become public parks. The weather, of course, is superb, 
unvarying with each recurring year. On that last day the 
Persian of whatever class goes forth for a day's promenade 
in the gardens, and he takes his wives and daughters with 
him. It is the only day of all the year when the Persian 
family is seen abroad together, and the city looks strange 
indeed, alive as it is with these family groups. At no 
other time are husbands and wives seen walking together 
in the towns. | 

There is one trait of Persian polygamy that a stranger 
might not suspect. By means of it a man’s business or 
official interests and ambitions are often advanced. The 
Persian women, although densely ignorant of the world at 
large, are naturally very intelligent, and have great tact, 
shrewdness, and persistence. However jealousies may 
exist among a man’s wives at home, they all pull together 
when his interests are at stake, and the influence of the 
women is by no means the least factor in the social and 
political life of Persia. 

Another peculiar and beautiful feature of Persian do- 
mestic life is the tender relation existing between parent 
and child. The fathers are especially kind to their chil- 
dren, and thoughtful of their welfare through life. The 
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children in turn revere their fathers, and always comport 
themselves with respect before them. Nor can a woman 
ever come to want while she has a son old enough to 
support her. Whatever her shortcomings or sins, he never 
forgets her needs nor neglects to honor her while she 
lives, and to cherish her memory when she is dead. Can 
the same be always said of the family relation in our 
more favored land, as we are fond of calling it? 

Another feature of Persian domestic life is the fact that, 
while Persian servants are arrant thieves and intriguers, 
they are always entirely respectful towards their masters. 
There are but few slaves in Persia now, but the hired 
servants know their places, and, always having families 
of their own to maintain, are anxious to give no cause 
for offense to their masters. Most of them sleep at 
home, taking turns at passing the night at the master’s 
house. 

Hospitality is also a marked feature of domestic life in 
Persia. Doubtless originating to a certain degree in the 
absence of suitable inns in many places, and hence due 
to expediency as well as benevolence, it is still an agree- 
able social feature of the country. The poor are rarely 
turned away empty from a Persian house, and the wealthy 
always have a warm meal ready for the suffering. 

The longer I live, and the more I see of the world, the 
more deeply do I become convinced that happiness, virtue, 
vice, are relative terms. What may cause wrong or misery 
in one land or age may do the reverse in another. No one 
country has a monopoly of either happiness or virtue, and, 
while American Christians indiscriminately condemn the 
condition of things in Asia, they perhaps forget that they 
themselves are still far from realizing the ideal life. In 
any case, I insist that the Persian has cause for thanks- 
giving as well as the American citizen, and my impression 
is that he at least expresses his gratitude to Heaven quite 
as often. 


I1I].—French Home Life 
By H. H. H. 


There is no modern country which has been so ger- 
erally misunderstood among English-speaking peoples as 
France. This has been due principally to two causes: 
First, to the excesses of the French Revolution of 1789, 
which, although now in the remote past, created a tre- 
mendous impression, that has lingered and still lingers 
traditionally in the Anglo-Saxon mind—an impression 
which has been renewed several times since by outbreaks 
of great ferocity in Paris. And, secondly, to the treat- 
ment of the relations between the sexes in a large class of 
French novels which are read the world over, and some of 
which have behind them the authority of the finest literary 
genius, 

It is perfectly true that in the large cities there has 
been displayed at times a kind of mad destructiveness 
which has seemed to have an element of insanity in it, 
manifested in the wanton destruction of such monuments 
of national pride as the Column Vendéme and the Tuile- 
ries, and the placing of a dynamite bomb last week on 
the steps of the office of the Carmaux Mining Company in 
Paris. It can only be said, in brief, that to understand 
these outbreaks in France one must know French history 
for the last three hundred years, and that these occasional 
outbreaks cannot in any case be regarded as indicative of 
the character of the French people. 

With regard to the French novels which have seemed 
to treat the family relations with absolute indifference, it 
must be remembered that, under the conditions of French 
life, the romance of love between men and women, which 
furnishes so much healthy material for the English novel- 
ist, does not begin until after marriage, and then can mani- 
fest itself only, for the most part, in defiance of the moral 
law ; and it must also be remembered that the novels of 
this class, although extremely well known to the world 
outside of Paris, constitute, after all, but a small portion of 
the main body of French fiction, and that they are written, 
not, as in England, for readers of all ages, but entirely 
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for mature persons. In Paris no young girl is permitted 
r- read novels as in America the young girl is allowed to 

O. 
Conceding, however, that the average Frenchman looks 
at the relations between the sexes from an entirely dif- 
ferent standpoint from that occupied by the English or 
the American, it remains true that to judge all French 
society by the pictures of life presented in some French 
novels is a great injustice. This is a part of that 
free and easy way of judging the French which has 
declared again and again that the French have no home 
life because they have no word for |home, neither state- 
ment being true. One who wishes to know what the home 
life of the French is will avoid for the most part those 
novels which concededly depict only a section of life in 
Paris, and will read French memoirs, letters, diaries, and 
some of the greater novels. These will bring out the 
peculiar and charming quality of filial devotion and pure 
domesticity. In no literature is the sentiment of home 
more beautifully expressed than in French literature, 
because among no people is that sentiment more charm- 
ingly expressed in actual life. There is a glimpse of life 
in a French country house in the Journal of Maurice de 
Guérin, for instance, which may be taken as typical, and 
which has a note of purity, sweetness, and refinement 
unsurpassed in English writing. The loyalty of the mem- 
bers of a French family to each other and to its heads is a 
kind of spiritual survival of the old Roman fatria fotestas. 
The French ideal of the family is social], as the Eaglish 
ideal is individualistic, and the first thought of the French- 
man as regards individual experience is its effect upon his 
family rather than upon himself. In every relation of life, 
including that of marriage, the Frenchman feels bound to 
consider and to give supreme weight to the wishes and 
judgment of bis parents; and this is not merely a formal 
recognition, it is really the expression of the profoundest 
feeling of his nature, which he discloses not only in this 
loyalty, but in the beautiful courtesy and respect with 
which he invariably, if he be a man above the peasant 
rank, treats his parents. The courtesy of a Frenchman to 
his mother may not indicate any deeper love than that of 
the man of another race, but it is certainly far more charm- 
ing in its expression, and in matters of affection and senti- 
ment expression is a vital thing. The continual recogni- 
tion of the filial relation in manner, voice, and language, 
continually renews its freshness and makes it a more per- 
vasive thing. The strength of the family tradition and its 
practical power on the individual are perhaps as well 
brought out by Mr. Henry James’s novel, “ The American,” 
as by any book of the present day. To an American it 
seems as if the power were tyrannical in its exercise, but 
even if it be, it furnishes an illustration the more impressive 
of that which makes the members of a French family a 
unit in a sense practically unknown in this country. 

It ought never to be forgotten that the judgment of one 
race by another should be qualified by a clear understand- 
ing of the differences of social habit and condition. In a 
small American town the fact that a man went continually 
to a club-room or a restaurant would be accepted asa 
demonstration of his lack of domesticity. In a French 
provincial town a man goes to his café every day or 
evening without the slightest disloyalty to his family, 
because that is a part of the habit of his life. The coffee, 
the wine, and the talk with other men at the café do not 
represent dissipation ; they are a part rather of a daily habit, 
social in its spirit and social in all its details. We in this 
country continually misjudge the French, because we do 
not understand the different centers around which the 
lives of the two peoples are organized. Mr. Hamerton’s 
“ Round My House” and Mr. Brownell’s “ French Traits,” 
to go no further, bring out very clearly these differences of 
ideas, and show how necessary it is to understand these 
differences in order to judge the French with any degree 
of intelligence. It ought to be said that the French judge 


us with the same lack of intelligence, and to them this 
country stands very largely for easy divorce, broken mar- 
riage vows, and a general lack of the reverence and obedi- 
ence which are the foundation-stones of home life. — 
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The Auld Lichts of Thrums 


The Home and Religious Life of Mr. Barrie’s Characters 
By James MacArthur 


"ZiH AT considerable interest has been 
evinced of late in “ Thrums” and its 
Auld Licht community, due in a 
great measure to the artistic crea- 
tions of Mr. J. M. Barrie, is strik- 
ingly evidenced by the frequent 
queries in the “ correspondence col- 
umns ”’ relating to the existence of 
the Auld Lichts in Scotland. To 
one who was cradled in the Auld Licht Kirk and its tradi- 
tions, the various answers to these questions have always 
appeared unsatisfactory. Even where the desired infor- 
mation has been given with historical accuracy there has 
been lacking that sympathetic current of conveyance which 
intelligent insight and kinship with the subject can alone 
impart. 

In the graphic, quaintly humorous, and fondly reminis- 
cent descriptions and masterly delineations of character 
contained in “Auld Licht Idylls,’ ‘A Window in 
Thrums,” and “ The Little Minister,” we have preserved 
in forms of genius the beautiful idealization of the life of 
a community almost extinct and dying hard. The congre- 
gation, whose membership never exceeded two hundred, 
has been reduced to something less than a shadow of its 
former self. They have been often advised to join some 
of the sister churches, especially as their ministry has been 
very unsettled of late years, and they are in the meantime 
without a minister. But to such counsel the generation 
now passing away have ever replied, Faithful unto Death ; 
Union, not Here, but Hereafter. Perhaps, as Mr. Barrie 
pathetically suggests, the threatened extinction of this 
remnant is being hastened “‘ because people are so much 
better off now, for the most devout Auld Lichts were poor, 
and their last years were generally a grim struggle with the 
workhouse. Many a heavy-eyed, back-bent weaver has 
won his Waterloo in Thrums fighting on his stumps. 
There are a score or two of them left still, for, though there 
are now two factories in the town, the clatter of the hand- 
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loom can yet be heard, and they have been starving them- 
selves of late until they have saved up enough money to 
get another minister.” I have seen nothing more pathetic 
than the life of this forbidding and solitary people, who felt 
the Deity press close upon their consciousness, and who 
denied themselves the simplest human pleasures, and made 
the most strenuous and unnecessary sacrifices, in obedience, 
as they believed, to the will of God. It must have been 
some such kindred experience that found expression in the 


noble sentence oft quoted from “John Inglesant,” “ Noth- 
ing but the Infinite pity is sufficient for the infinite pathos 
of human life.” 

Another cause is accountable for the sparse and scat- 
tered condition of the Auld Lichts, whe are now “like 
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sheep that have no shepherd.” During the last decade, 
when the leveling forces of civilization seem to have spread 
with accelerated speed, the corners of the land, in the glens 
and valleys of the Highlands of Scotland where these hum- 
ble worshipers dwell, have been overrun and laid bare to 
the resistless wave of the modern progressive movement. 
Thrums, or Kirriemuir, as every one now knows (Kirriemuir 
being a weaving town, and Thrums—thrums are the ends 
of weavers’ threads—being the sobriquet used in the 
author’s fancy to designate his native place), has not 
escaped the influence of an increased industrial and scien- 
tific activity. The “ Thrums”’ of to-day is a modern trans 
formation of the ancient Thrums of yesterday, known so 
well and described so faithfully and fondly by Mr. Barrie, 
whose early days were passed there, whose parents still 
live there, and who has grandparents and great grandpar- 
ents buried there. The “ Thrums” which lingers in Mr. 
Batrie’s recollection is largely a heritage of the past. He 
has likened it to “ a handful of houses jumbled together in 
acup,” where, until twenty years ago, “ its every other room, 
earth-floored and showing the rafters overhead, had a hand- 
loom, and hundreds of weavers lived and died Thoreaus 
‘ben the hoose’ without knowing it.” A contrast to this 
is the sober statement of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
setting forth the number of public buildings and churches, 
the extensive linen-weaving industry of the town, and the 
recent erection of power-loom factories on a large scale. 
When the march of progress has taken such gigantic strides, 
need one wonder that the “back-bent, poverty-laden 
natives” of “Thrums,” fallen on evil days, should be 
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pushed to the wall? Even the Auld Licht Kirk of almost 
world-wide renown, the plain and unpretentious Kirk, fa- 
mous for its very simplicity, surrounded with many tender 
associations and hallowed recollections, has been recently 
demolished. It is described in the “ Auld Licht Idylls” 
as “standing round the corner from the square, with only 
a large door to distinguish it from the other buildings in 
the short street,” and it figures prominently in “‘ The Little 
Minister,” but pilgrims to “ Thrums” will search for this 
old landmark in vain. It was built in 1807, and was one of 
the oldest churches in the town, It had a seating capac- 
ity of four hundred ; its internal appearance, like the out- 
side, was bare and exceedingly commonplace, and had 
nothing in its architectural structure to distinguish it from 
the other buildings in Bank Street as a place of worship. 
Mr. Barrie’s maternal grandfather was a main prop of the 
Kirk, and his veneration for the church of his forefathers 
may be gathered from the interesting fact that when the 
pulpit, precentor’s desk, and internal fittings of the doomed 
building were put up at public auction last April, he secured 
the precentor’s desk and some of the seats. 

Every church bas an epoch in its history, and asthe year 
of the disruption in 1843 is regarded by the Free Church 
as a great event in its life, so the Auld Lichts count time, 
in the years that made them an important factor in the 
religious life of Scotland, from the year 1733. On the sth 
December of that year the se- 
cession fathers met at Garney 
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labor earnestly with a class grossly ignorant and insensible 
to the demands of purity in morals and righteousness in 
conduct. There was, of course, much harshness and 
morbid curiosity intermingled with the sincere efforts of the 
Auld Licht Kirk to bring the people to a sense of moral 
responsibility, which presents a ludicrous side to our 
enlightened eyes. “Indeed,” writes Mr. Barrie in the 
first paper he wrote on the Auld Lichts, “the back- 
sliding had gone so far that only a boy minister could 
have accomplished the work of regeneration. The little 
girl who accompanied him was his wife, and he proved 
himself a beardless hero, an Auld Licht General Gordon.” 
And this gives me occasion for stating that it is matter 
of fact, preceding fiction in Mr. Barrie’s case, that the 
ministers of the Auld Licht Kirk in Kirriemuir almost 
always began their work at the same age as the “ Little 
Minister.” The Rev. Dr. Jamieson, whom many will recall 
as the author of the “ Scottish Dictionary ” and the writer 
of a poem, “The Water Kelpie,” which Sir W. Scott 
admired, entered college in his ninth year at Glasgow, the 
seminary in his fourteenth, and, being licensed to preach at 
the age of twenty, immediately received a “call” from 
three congregations, and was settled in Forfar—which, by 
the way, is the Tilliedrum of Mr. Barrie’s description and 
within a few miles’ distance from Thrums. -I have referred 
to the poverty of the community. A further illustration of 


Bridge and formed the Associ- 
ate Church—the designation : 
which the original secession Ls: 
body as it is now known | 
formerly received. There also - 
the Associate Church princi- 
ples were permanently fixed, 
principles which were those 
of the Church of Scotland in 
what the old seceders deemed 
her best days—the days when 
Presbyterianism was in the 
asce icant and had Cromwell 
to rckon with—1638-—1660. | 


Having neither men _ nor 
means to plant their congre- 
gations alongside the estab- 
lished churches, their begin- 
nings were very small, but ; 
ere forty years had run their if] bs 
course the secession meeting- war-gh 
house had found its way into ae oi 
almost every important center 
in the land. 
The “ Auld Lichts,”’ or orig- 
inal seceders of Kirriemuir, 
inaugurated their services 
at the farm of Sheilhill, and 
began their humble career in 
abarn. This was about the 
year 1770, but it was up-hill work, for Kirriemuir was, in 
those days, generally speaking, morally bad—beyond re- 
demption, as one would say—and it was the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1778, ere the Rev. Mr. Aitken, then a young man of 
twenty, was ordained at Kirriemuir. It was at this early 
Stage of its history that one of the fathers of the Kirk 
remarked to one of the petitioned ministers, “‘ This is a 
petition from the mouth of hell|”—an incident which is 
introduced in the early chapters of “ The Little Minister ” 
with realistic force. They had great difficulty in procur- 
ing a meeting-house to begin with, and it may serve as an 
illustration of their sterling honesty and integrity of char- 
acter to state that when a church was built for them and 
the keys were handed over without any security or requisi- 
tion for payment, the Auld Lichts honorably paid every 
penny of its expense in course of time. Mr. Aitken was 
4 man with an ideal, a firm purpose, and abiding convic- 
tions. Very soon Thrums felt the stamp of his character, 
and a moral reformation was produced which, in sober 
Statement, has not yet passed away. The church had to 
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this may be taken from the fact that the Auld Licht ministers 
were considered passing rich on two or three hundred dol- 
lars a year, and were known to help the distressed in their 
congregation out of this sum. One of them heard of a 
generous proposal on the part of his people to increase his 
salary, and counseled caution. Again, during a time of 
hardship one of them refunded part of his stipend to assist 
the unemployed and needy of his flock. The same qual 
ity characterized the congregation—like people, like pastor. 
“ Nothing in the Auld Kirk,” says Mr. Barrie, “ which I used 
to know so well, affords more food for reflection than the 
fact that a handful of paupers contrived to make upa 
salary for a minister.” 

Mr. Aitken, who died “in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age and the fifty-sixth of his ministry,” as his tombstone 
has it, had his successors whose ideals were as unfaltering 
and as faithfully practiced ; and one and another, in being 
gathered to their fathers or in moving to other spheres of 
labor, testified to the affection they had for the humble 
folk among whom they labored, and as often have they 
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been deeply mourned by the whole community. “My 
heart is with Kirriemuir and its people,” said one minis- 
ter, who spoke for all; and when their ministers passed 
away, it was with sincere feeling and solemn grief that the 
people looked on their loss. 

Mr. Barrie in his stories has taken a true perspective 
of the character of the people be writes about, and has 
brought out the natural traits of humor and touches of ten- 
der pathos in the composition of their being as no other wri- 
ter hasdone. He has traced lines of a severe beauty in their 
rugged, austere figures, and has sounded notes of yearning 
and aspiration beneath their asceticism and stern bearing 
that lift them into noble rank with their fellow-men and 
evoke a common recognition in the responsive sympathies 
of the human race. “You may smile at Tibbie”—a 
strait-laced old lady who was guilty of an “ungodly dis- 
turbance” in the Auld Licht Kirk once—*“ but ah!” says Mr. 
Barrie, wistfully, “I know what she was at a sick bedside. 
I have seen her when the hard look had gone from her 
eyes, and it would ill become me to smile too.” Pure and 
lowly in heart and truly kind in taking thought for the 
poor ones of the earth, Mr. Barrie takes his stand by the 
side of the Auld Lichts, defends them on their own ground, 
and proves the justice and truth of his presentment of their 
-case by experimental evidence and personal testimony. 
‘You must not come” as a witness to these scenes he has 
‘to disclose, he tells you, “in a contemptuous mood, think- 
‘ing that the poor are but a stage removed from beasts of 
burden, as some cruel writers of these days say.” Heisa 
‘man of the people; he never forgets his own kith and kin. 
Sensitive in fiber, sympathetic and gently analytic in his 
portrayal of character, humorous withal, with a genial humor 
all his own, there is still this element of personality which 
eludes analysis, this tender, pleading note which issues 
‘bravely notwithstanding, which gives his work distinction 
and makes it a unique contribution to literature. Verily, 
the Auld Lichts have been avenged of their enemies ! 
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Miss Kitty’s Guess 
A Thanksgiving Sketch 
By Anna Fuller 


Thanksgiving Day had come, brilliant with freshly fallen 
snow which lay sparkling upon the ground and touched 
every twig and post with splendor. Old Deacon Cobb, in his 
curliest and brownest wig, with all the stubble shaved off 
his usually bristling chin, sat in his high-backed stuffed 
“cheer,” surrounded by children and_ grandchildren. 
Outside, in the glittering noonday, a bevy of great grand- 
children were riotously snowballing one another, while 
their elders, indoors, beguiled the time with photograph 
album and mounted kaleidoscope, books and papers, let- 
ting general conversation lag somewhat, in anticipation of 
the social exigencies to come. 

Miss Kitty Cobb, the Deacon’s only daughter, mild and 
yielding in most particulars, was firm as a rock where the 
Thanksgiving dinner was concerned. It was not to be 
served a fraction of a second before three o’clock, nor 
were guests allowed to eat a mouthful between breakfast- 
time and that long-deferred banquet. 

Since her mother’s death, ten years ago, Miss Kitty had 
been the presiding genius of her father’s house, and such 
was her excellent care and his equally excellent constitution 
that the old man, already an octogenarian, still did credit to 
his curliest and brownest wig. 

But to-day, favorable as all the conditions would seem 
to have been, there was a constraint upon the company 
assembled in the old-fashioned parlor. Nat’s daughter 
Fanny turned the leaves of the big photograph album with 
but a listless interest ; Joseph’s wife looked oftener over 
the kaleidoscope than through it, regarding the sharp 
profile of her father-in-law with a mixture of curiosity and 
anxiety; John himself, the New York grandson, seldom 
at a loss for conversation, had already made the remark 
three several times that six inches of snow had fallen the 
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previous day, and each time his brother Eben had 
‘reckoned ”’ that it was nearer nine. But it was Miss 
Kitty whose anxious face and nervous movements bespoke 
most plainly a troubled mind. 

Everybody present was in the secret, and everybody was 
trying his best to ignore it; but the fact of the matter was 
that the old Deacon had eaten nothing for three days and 
nights, and if he did not break his fast to-day there 
seemed no reason to suppose that he ever would do so, 

Now, Miss Kitty was one of those excellent women who, 
abstemious themselves, have a mania for making other 
people eat more than is good for them. Considering a 
slice of bread and a bit of| dried beef an ample repast for 
herself, Miss Kitty’s otherwise innocent life was passed in 
one long effort to tempt robust appetites which by good 
rights required no tempting whatever. Especially at 
Thanksgiving time, when John and his family spent a 
week at the old homestead, Miss Kitty was in her element, 
The meals she served had apparently been cunningly 
planned to lure her relatives to destruction. At breakfast, 
for instance, the table was loaded with every conceivable 
breakfast dish. There was a broiled steak ; some “ picked- 
up” dish of the most appetizing description ; two or three 
kinds of hot bread ; potatoes and eggs enticingly prepared ; 
baked apples with very thick cream ; while a jar of Dundee 
marmalade was often craftily introduced at a point in the 
feast when frail humanity—just arrived from New York— 
was least able to withstand its seductive influences, If 
waffles or buckwheat cakes were destined to crown the 
feast, that fact was carefully suppressed until full justice 
had been done the main repast. It was a treat to see 
Miss Kitty, in her neat gingham morning dress, seated 
behind a battalion of coffee-urns, tea-pots, and chocolate- 
jugs, nibbling at a dry crust of bread, gloating over the 
indiscretion which the delicious aroma of the hot cakes 
was sure to lead her guests into. 

This being Miss Kitty’s foible, it would be difficult to 
imagine anything which could have caused her more poign- 
ant anguish than her father’s latest freak. 

It all came from the old man’s fancy for “ giving guesses,” 
backed by an absolutely unswerving stubbornness of char- 
acter. 

For some time past he had been getting rather finical 
about his food, and more than once all Miss Kitty’s care- 
fully laid plans had been ruthlessly disarranged by his 
caprices. But needless labor and perplexity were the last 
things to disturb Miss Kitty. She possessed a reserve 
fund of devotion that had never yet been called out. 

* Kitty,” her father had said, looking up from his paper 
the Monday morning previous, while she was busy with her 
breakfast dishes, “‘ guess what I should like for my dinner !” 

Poor Miss Kitty! If there was anything in the world 
she hated, it was to be made to guess anything. The last 
time she had been known to lose her temper was when 
her brother Joseph had challenged her to guess who had 
said she was the prettiest girl in town. That was more 
than thirty years ago, however, when Miss Kitty’s face was 
fair and rosy, before her shoulders grew round and her 
glance was dimmed. The young man who had thought 
and spoken of her in superlatives had been a gallant 
fellow, and, like many another gallant fellow, he had 
risked and lost his life on a Southern battle-field. 

Miss Kitty never lost her temper nowadays, and s0, 
although it was washing day when her father propounded 
that troublesome riddle, and although it was Thanksgiving 
week into the bargain, she set herself patiently to the task 
of humoring the old man. | 

“ Fish, flesh, or fowl, father?” she asked, with an air of 
lively interest, while she briskly polished off a tumbler. 

You guess !” 

“Well, I guess it’s a boiled dinner.” 

“ No, that ain’t it.” 

‘*A bit of green goose.” : 

“ Guess again ;” and the Deacon waggled his head, with 
a look of preternatural cunning. 

* A nice sirloin steak with onions.” 

* Guess again !” 

“Well,” she said at last, “I give it up, father. I'll just 
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set away these glasses, and when I get through I’m afraid 
ou’ll have to tell me.” 

«J sha’n’t do anything of the kind,” declared the old 
man, testily. ‘If you don’t care enough about it to take 
the trouble to guess, I’ll go without eating till you do!” 

Spurred on by this terrible threat, Miss Kitty had spent 
all the morning, and exhausted the resources of market and 
of cook-book, all to no purpose. He would not even tell 
her whether she was “ warm” or “ cold,” as he sometimes 
did in his more tractable moods, and, true to his hastily 
spoken words, he had, from that hour forth, firmly abstained 
from eating. 

“ The truth is,” Joseph’s wife had declared, when told of 
the appalling state of things, “I guess pa has been overfed 
for so long that he is glad of an excuse to fake a rest /” 

Nevertheless even Joseph’s wife shared to a certain 
degree the agitation of the family on Thanksgiving Day. 
As for Miss Kitty, to judge from her wan cheeks and 
drooping aspect, one would have been inclined to think that 
it was she rather than her father who had renounced food. 

At last the crucial hour came, and Nora, Mrs. Nat’s 
parlor-maid, borrowed for the occasion, appeared with the 
cheerful announcement of dinner. The party mustered 
eighteen strong, a healthy, hearty race, before whom the 
stoutest turkey must have quaked. Miss Kitty sat, pale 
and slight, at the foot of the long table, behind the port- 
liest fowl the Thanksgiving market could boast. The old 
man opposite her asked a blessing on the feast, solemn 
enough to have roused his dormant conscience, and then 
the business of the day began. 

As Miss Kitty deftly severed wing and leg and cut the 
first crispy slice from the ample breast, a savory odor 
permeated the room, and the Deacon looked down the table 
with a glance of interest. There was not a grown person 
in the company who did not mark that glance of interest. 
Miss Kitty herself found her hand trembling uncomfortably 
as she went on with her carving, until all had been served 
save her father and herself. Then, with flushing cheek 
and shining eyes, she placed the “pope’s nose” upon the 
plate, together with the most tempting slice of dark meat, 
and so excited was she as Nora passed down the length of 
the room to the old man’s place, that she had helped her- 
self enormously before she knew what she was doing. 

“None for mé,” she heard him say, and her heart 
dropped like a plummet. 

“ Oh, father!” she murmured, “ it’s Thanksgiving Day !” 

“| don’t want any turkey,” the gruff voice declared. 

“ Better take the plate, pa,” said Joseph’s wife; “there 
might be something else you'd like.” 

“I don’t care where you set the plate,” said the old man, 
obdurately. The faded blue eyes under the scraggly eye- 
brows looked perverse as those of any naughty child ; the 
thin lips shut together like a vise. 

Nor did he find anything among the bountiful supply of 
vegetables to meet his wish. It was not until the cran- 
berry sauce was passed that he showed signs of wavering. 
Then Miss Kitty’s heart stopped beating. The excitement 
throughout the company became intense. But it was only 
fora moment. The wrinkled, claw-like fingers touched the 
handle of the spoon, but only to draw back as though 
they had been burnt. 

With that Miss Kitty’s last hope vanished. She sat 

there speechless, gazing upon the great slices of turkey on 
her own plate, lost in dismal forebodings. No, if he could 
refuse cranberry sauce, all was over! Had not cranberry 
sauce been the first thing he had asked for, when he was 
getting well, after the fever, three years ago? Had not he 
said, every year of his life, that it was worth all the rest of 
the Thanksgiving dinner? Why, that remark had been 
aS sure a feature of the occasion as the turkey itself! 
Clearly, her father would never eat again. He would 
starve before her eyes. } 
_ Miss Kitty sat there, still gazing at her plateful of turkey : 
Just the sort of plateful she loved to heap for her friends; 
a plateful that she herself could not have disposed of in a 
week. She held a piece of celery in her hand, pulling off 
the leaves, drawing off the thread-like fibers. 

It was, perhaps, too much to expect that the rest of the 
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company should take the matter so much to heart, and, 
indeed, they were fast forgetting their anxiety in the glow 
of Thanksgiving delights. But Miss Kitty paid no heed 
to all the merry talk and cheerful clatter. She was con- 
scious only of the old man, stiff and stubborn, at the far 
end of the table. She sat pulling her celery to pieces. 
How fast it grew smaller! She wondered how long it 
would take an old man to starve to death. Her face 
grew whiter and whiter; her fingers began playing aim- 
lessly with the bit of celery. Young Nat, the college boy, 
was watching her, and a great wave of indignant pity went 
through him. He rapped sharply on his cider-glass ; his 
handsome eyes flashed, and there was real emotion in his 
voice as he cried, “ Let’s drink Aunt Kitty’s health! 
Here’s to Aunt Kitty !” 

The fragment of celery fluttered to the floor, the small 
figure swayed a little, and then leaned over gently to the 
right. Miss Kitty had fainted, for the first time in thirty 
years! Thirty years ago a newspaper had fluttered from 
her hand, just as the celery fluttered now, and just as 
quietly and unobtrusively she had fainted. 

It lasted only a very few minutes. Before they had 
fairly laid her upon the sofa in the next room she was 
conscious again, just conscious enough to shrink from 
coming back to a dreadful world where her father was 
starving to death. She sighed deeply, soothed by the 
cool water, refreshed by the sharp air from the open 
window. It was Joseph’s wife who was ministering to 
her, while the others stood about. They had left the old 
man sitting stiffly at the table. 

Suddenly Joseph’s wife gave a little nervous sob, and said, 
‘* | wonder if pa isn’t ashamed of himself yet! He ought to 
be made to—made to”—she wished she knew what prison 
fare was—“ to live on cold hash for the rest of his life!” 

“The trouble is, 7 can't get it cold/” a gruff voice 
muttered, close above her. : 

There stood the old man, gazing down at Miss Kitty, 
his lips working nervously, his wig slightly awry, yet with 
the old perverse gleam in the faded eyes. 

Miss Kitty moved. The color came back into her lips. 
Then she sat up and drank some water. 

“Well, I am ashamed!” she said, and every one was 
struck by the cheerfulness and naturalness of her voice. 
‘“‘T told Miss McIntyre that my new dress was too tight 
for me. I am ashamed of myself, I do declare !” 

A brisk murmur of voices arose. Somehow every one 
felt. relieved, not only from the immediate anxiety about 
Miss Kitty, but from the constraint and uneasiness which 
had oppressed them all day. 

Miss Kitty walked a little unsteadily to the dining-room 
door, whence she dispatched Nora with a message to the 
kitchen, and then all took their places at tab!e. So short 
had been the interruption that the turkey was still hot. 

Yet, as they sat down, no one thought of just the right 
remark to make, till Miss Kitty looked over to her nephew 
and said : 

“Tf you'll drink my health again, Nat, I'll try and be- 
have better. My health and your grandpa’s,” she added, 
with gentle emphasis. 

The health was drank with enthusiasm, and scarcely 
were the glasses replaced on the table before Nora ap- 
peared at the Deacon’s right hand, holding a dish of cold 
corned beef hash. He looked at it, and then he looked 
at Miss Kitty. 

“ What’s this, Kitty ?” he asked. 

“Oh! that’s a little of the hash we had left over from 
breakfast. It’s cold, but I thought you might find it rel- 
ishing.” 

A broad smile of satisfaction spread itself over the 
deeply furrowed face. The Deacon helped himself to a 
huge spoonful of the hash. 

“Well, Kitty,” he said, in his most genial tone of voice, 
“T was right, after all. You're a long sight smarter’n you 
think you are!” 

‘The trouble with Kitty,” he went on, indulgently, ad- 
dressing himself to Joseph’s wife—“ the trouble with Kitty 
is that she’s never found out how smart she is !” 

As Miss Kitty beheld her father partaking, not only of 
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hash, but of turkey and vegetables and cranberry sauce, 
her own appetite returned, and she made a very appre- 
ciable inroad upon the plateful before her. 

Every one’s spirits had risen, and the company was be- 
coming pleasantly hilarious. The last rays of the sun 
poured across the glistening snow and in at the window, 
striking full upon the Deacon’s complacent face, and upon 
the brilliant crimson of the cranberry sauce. 

Then it was that the old man looked down the table, 
and said, with profound conviction : 

“ After all, Kitty, there’s nothin’ like cranberry sarce /” 
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A Memorable Lecture 


From an Oxford Correspondent 


Two events have happened here in quick succession 
within a single week which demand something more than 
passing notice. We have had lectures from both Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Froude. The former has returned 
amid universal applause to his beloved university, and, 
notwithstanding the weight of his eighty-two ygars and the 
responsibilities of office, has shown himself to be still an 
intellectual athlete and an unequaled orator. As the 
first Romanes Lecturer he has held a vast representative 
audience spellbound in the Sheldonian Theater for the 
space of one hour and a half as he discoursed on the 
history and influences of universities. We have to thank 
the famous naturalist, Mr. G. J. Romanes, who has lately 
come to reside among us, for the foundation of a lecture- 
ship which will give liberal opportunity for the most 
renowned scholars and men of action to speak to us on 
their own congenial themes. ‘The lectureship is after the 
pattern of the Rede Lectureship at Cambridge, which is 
now some two hundred years old. 

When it became generally known that Mr. Gladstone 
was indeed coming, and that his subject would be “ The 
Medizval Universities, with special reference to Oxford,” 
the demand for tickets assumed enormous dimensions. 
Preference was rightly given to members of the University. 
The Sheldonian would hold some two thousand people, 
and fifteen hundred places were allotted to the University, 
and five hundred to their friends—whether ladies or gen- 
tlemen. The scene which was witnessed on October 26 
was of unparalleled interest. Such a crowd of University 
men has not gathered in the Sheldonian for many a long 
year. All manner of old Oxonians, young and old, had 
gathered, and the seething mass of ‘undergraduates who 
blocked Broad Street long hours before the time, ready 
to fight for standing room in the upper gallery, bore wit- 
ness to the fact that, apart from all political pr oclivities, the 
event was regarded by them at least as of high historic 


significance. Within the theater the scene was ot the liveli- 
est. A more good-humored and orderly crowd could not 
be imagined. We had not long to wait before thunders of 


applause denoted the arrival of Mr. Gladstone with the 
Dean of Christ Church and Mrs, Paget, with whom the 
Prime Minister was staying. Then, a few minutes later— 
punctual to the moment—entered the lecturer. Round 
after round of cheering went up as he threaded his way to 
the specially prepared rostrum, and when he was once 
there he was not permitted for some minutes to commence, 
so great was the enthusiasm. It would be hard to com- 
press into such brief space as is available so learned and 
compact a lecture. 

Mr. Gladstone certainly looked weak and worn, but his 
voice quite readily penetrated every corner of the building, 
and got gradually clearer and more ficx.bie as he proceeded. 
Commencing with the earliest recorded universities, he first 
showed that in their origin they were lay and not ecclesi. 
astical institutions. ‘ They were the first great systematic 
effort of the lay mind to achieve self-asser:1on and emanci- 
pation’ Suill, they were distinctly (hnstian, and very 
soon, in many Cases, became dominated by the Church. 
At least ten of the medrzxval universitie- were founded 
before the papal action began. In a healthy or normal 


state of things the universities and the Church were not nec- 
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essarily adversaries. They were rather as two rowers, one 
on the right, the other on the left, whose forces might 
neutralize one another, but, united, were enough to prope! 
the boat. Salerno came first, then Bologna and Paris 
Oxford also came in the twelfth century, and Cambridge 
only a few years later. From the twelfth to the fourteenth 
century Paris towered above all the rest, but by the middle 
of the thirteenth century Oxford was the rival of Paris. 
This was the golden age of Oxford. After 1400 decadence 
set in. Among other causes, certainly the stringent meas. 
ures against Lollardism cruelly limited the freedom of 
thought. The sixteenth century was not great as an aca- 
demic age. It was too polemical. It was in Cambridge 
that the Reformation first commenced. 

Coming to the next century, Mr. Gladstone said, amidst 
much laughter and not without a sly hit at the recent New. 
man statue controversy here, that the three famous prel- 
ates, Ridley, Cranmer, and Latimer, who had been mon- 
umentally commemorated in Oxford for reasons other 
than academic, were all Cambridge men! Then came a 
lengthy and most instructive comparison between Oxford 
and Cambridge and their influence on their sons. For Ox. 
ford was claimed the honor of having trained a pre ponder- 
ating number of famous men of action. In this compari- 
son incidental reference was made to a large number of 
great men, and their work and influence was “ touched in” 
with all the deft skill and subtle insight of a master, 
Among the most remarkable passages were a high pane. 
gyric of Bishop Butler, who—‘an inheritor of unfulfilled 
renown ’’—“ laid strongly, in fewer pages than a three-vol. 
ume novel, the foundations of Christian philosophy,” and an 
attempt to prove that Laud’s “brain force” had been 
underestimated. Laud had found Oxford brick and left it 
marble, and he was a most tolerant and catholic prelate in the 
bestowal of his patronage. Still, Mr. Gladstone spoke of 
him as “ half-way between culprit and martyr.” | 

Other interesting references were made to Wesley and 
to Newman—but with the modern Oxford of this century 
the lecture had nothing to do. In conclusion, he claimed 
that the idea of the English universities was essentially 
Christian. This was nobly conveyed in the Oxford motto, 
“ Dominus illuminatio mea.” The concord between lay 
and ecclesiastical had been broken in some European 
universities by the total expulsion of theology from aca- 
demic precincts. He had no fear of witnessing here any 
similar severance between the constituent parts of sound 
and thorough education. It might be that the circum- 
stances of our time had not been propitious to the cultiva- 
tion of one great branch of human knowledge; but if 
there be a Creator of this Universe, the knowledge which 
reverently dealt with our relations to Him could hardly be 
other than the crown of human knowledge. It could, 
then, hardly fail to offer the richest reward, as well as to 
advance the most commanding claim to the service and 
devotion, not of crippled and stunted intellects, but of the 
very flower of our youth. Might he close by praying that 
the root, atmosphere, and light which yielded the best in 
leaf, flower, and fruit, and which fed humanity up to its 
highest excellence for the performance of its great work in 
creation, may be ever more and more, through age to age, 
the root, atmosphere, and light which should sustain the 
life of Oxfurd in the generations yet to come? 

Thus nobly ended a noble lecture, wherein were com- 
bined learning and eloquence, true piety and abundant 
wit. It was as though some ancient wizard had cast his 
spell over the assembly ; for, in more senses than one, the 
present leader of our Liberal Parliament could not have 
come into more hostile quarters. Possibly the lecture 
may not add much to the store of real knowledge, but It 
has been a grand lesson, grandly taught. Some of us 
were forcibly reminded of a famous dictum of Matthew 


_ Arnold’s, that * Oxford was the home of great move 


ments, Cambridge of great men.” ‘True as this may be, 
Mr. Gladstone, by his lecture—and no less by his life 
and work—has been able to show that from Oxford, too, 
have come, and still come, great men. 

NorMAN H, SMITH. 


Mansfield College. 
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The Home 
A Day at the Old Farm 


By Neva Thompson 


The train drew up at the station, and two fine-looking 
men, bearing evidence of physical and mental health, 
jumped out with the enthusiasm of boys. Guns, rods, and 
much traveled-appearing bags were deposited on the plat- 
form while the two men, drawing long, deep breaths, 
looked into each other’s eyes. The years dropped away. 
They were boys again. At this moment, turning from the 
crossroad in the woods into the main road that led to the 
little station, appeared a pair of bay horses driven by a 
tall, sturdy looking man of about sixty-five years. Piled 
high on the back seat were shawls and rugs, evidence that 
there was a mother waiting somewhere. 

“ Father!” came from both men’s lips at once, and one 
almost expected to see the hale old man grasped vigor- 
ously and kissed as vigorously. Nothing but the rigid 
New England temperament prevented it. The impulse 
was in the hearts of all three. 

There was the quick, firm grasp of hands that had never 
known any but kindly deeds. Blue eyes, whose every 
glance was the expression of inward grace, looked into 
each face. With a half-blush both men put the extra 
blankets over their laps, and as they neared the dear home 
the shawls were drawn over the shoulders. But few words 
had been spoken, and these were about the horses and 
the new colt. But at last the Queen Anne cottage, freed 
from the eccentricities that have made that style of archi- 
tecture the subject of ridicule, was in full view, and on the 
piazza stood the woman you would expect to see as the 
mother of two such men. It was not necessary for the 
wagon to stop; both men were on the ground, and the tall, 
dignified mother was almost hidden in the arms of her 
“two boys ” before the steps were reached. They were 
hers, would be hers for three days. In two far-away towns 
two sweet women were thinking lovingly of that mother 
and “her boys.” There was a softer tone in their voices, 
a more tender touch in the hands laid that night on the 
heads of two small boys, who went to bed envious of those 
larger boys at Grandma’s, going to sleep with visions of 
cookies, colts, calves, and country, a medley of delights. 

The dainty home—such a strange mixture of the old and 
the new, the past and the present! There was the old mahog- 
any sideboard, the envy of the hunters after the antique, 
beside it a most modern easy chair, made for the giant 
physique of father, and on the other side of the open fire- 
place, with its modern tiles among which the andirons of 
the old farm-house seem crowded, was the light, ribbon- 
bedecked willow rocker with head-rest bearing the imprint 
of the dear gray head that has shed a radiance down the 
pathway of life for those “two boys”—one that left no 
question as to which path led to evil. 

One object had not changed—the leather-covered Bible. 
It still stood on the round-topped stand, scratched and 
roughened by constant usage. How many memories its 
familiar covers recalled to the gray-haired man and woman 
as the stand was wheeled beside father’s chair that night! 
“The boys” never could understand the tender feeling 
this book called forth. To the father and mother its magic 
memories eliminated time. It was their wedding night; 
alone they stood in front of their hearth in that farm-house 
far over the hill. She looked into the face of her husband 
for the first time. The same tall clock that now ticked 
the hours away on the platform of the stairs ticked the 
wedding-march, the Angelus, on that evening forty years 
ago, when as husband and wife they bent over that great 
brown Book, made the more sacred because of the grand- 
- father’s blessing with which it had been given and received. 
Again was recalled the Sunday when the giant now stretched 
before the fire was carried down-stairs and gazed with 
wondering blue eyes into the dancing flames. Life had 
not taken from that dear face, thinks the gray-haired 
mother, the first line of innocence and trust. She feels 
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again the tears that fell on that white dress, now grown yel- 
low, as she watched the father write in bold, proud charac- 
ters, “ Alfred, son of .’ Did the gray-haired father 
read her thought as he turned back to the pages that mark 
events in the family life? Surely there was a new look 
of tenderness in the strong, rugged face as he looked at 
the mother and her sons. Yes, another memory—a second 
son lay on her lap, with Alfred, full of joy at the new pos- 
session, holding fast to the baby’s hand lest some of the 
admirers, at the consecration of that second son to God, 
should take him from them. “Can it be possible,” the 
mother thinks with a start, “that these are my babies?” 
** Come, boys, it’s time for bed,” and the old-time energy 
returns to voice and limbs, and “ the boys ” follow her up- 
stairs. 

Lights are out, the house is still, and two men, who that 
morning had been struggling in the thickest of the commer- 
cial fight, hear soft footsteps and a rustle of garments in the 
hall ; the door opens noiselessly, and a gentle hand draws 
the blanket higher about each bearded face ; the coverings 
are tucked in tighter about the feet ; a loving kiss, as light 
as a rose-leaf, as warm as the first raysof sun on a summer’s 
morning, falls on each forehead, and the door is closed. 

Morning came to find a house all astir. The boys 
were at home! ‘The years dropped away when they sat at 
the table. The same blue plates, the big, generous cups 
of coffee, the flavor of the pancakes just the same, and a 
day’s excursion in prospect—happy boys! 

Knickerbockers replaced the “ old trousers ” of boyhood. 
Shooting: jackets of newest form gave evidence of success 
without the accompaniment of mounted guns and rods. 

“No, father, the old gray horse, not the bays!” was 
shouted as they went up the stairs two steps ata time. A 
smile flitted over the two faces they so clearly reproduced, 
and the order was given. The old gray, and the muddy 
wagon with only one seat, brought smiles of satisfaction to 
the faces of the two men. All were safely stowed away, 
while a lunch-basket, the odors from which made them hun- 
gry before they started, completed the joys of the moment. 
They were off for the old farm, every foot of which was 
alive with memories of a boyhood that was rich in love 
and happiness. Father and mother had been moved to the 
village. No more hard work for them. But the old farm, 
where first the light of day had met their vision! The old 
farm, too dear to pass into others’ possession ! The memory 
of the days spent there had kept their manhood pure and 
upright ; and now, for the first time in twenty years, a day 
and night were to be spent there. The father talked on— 
church, town, and school news ; tracing back the lives of the 
boysthey had whipped and the boys who had whipped them ; 
the girls who had fascinated their boyish fancy, at the mem- 
ory of which they smiled ; the spinster teacher who had 
guided them through the intricacies of the multiplication 
table, and the man who fastened the Latin declensions 
with a rod—all came up, shadowy visions, as the mono- 
logue went on. 

Why, yes, there is the oak at the turn of the road! 
And, yes, there, there is the school-house! “ Father, we 
will walk.” 

What was the influence that lowered the voices, and 
lightened the footsteps, and even quickened the heart beats 
of the two men as they approached the empty, low, un- 
painted building? They got in the shadow of the fence as 
much as possible, and when a twig snapped as they jumped 
over they looked hurriedly at the window. Did they ex- 
pect the bald head and silver-bowed glasses to appear, with 
threats in every line of the face? What had happened ? 
They could look in the windows without trouble ; there was 
no need of jumping for the sill to pull themselves up. They 
looked at those long legs, and for the moment regretted 
them. Spiders who had lived long enough to grow gray, 
wasps who had grown fearless through long security, and 
swallows peopled the old school-house, and yet “ the boys” 
felt the presence of authority, the anxiety of uncertainty, 
the comradeship of the long ago, as they silently turned 
down the road toward “ home.” 

The ghost of the past lost its hold upon them as the sun 
broke through that October cloud, and, whistling as they 
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had not since they were boys, they jumped the fence to 
cross the fields to the brook in whose musical depth they 
had learned to love Tennyson ; to gothrough the woods 
that had interpreted Wordsworth. 

The woods still held the mystery of old. Their magic 
power had not lessened ; they still spoke of the friendship of 
God, the tenderness of nature, the beauty of life. A 
hushed joy, so deep as to pain, kept them silent. The 
tinkle of the brook broke the spell, and their faces were 
wreathed with smiles. Thou alluring spirit! thy song has 
wooed to tears and laughter! How many nights hast thou 
sent us supperless to bed because of the temptations lurk- 
ing in thy depths to make us forget time and obedience! 
Why, what has happened? Why, it’s but a thread! they 
can cross it with a slightly lengthened step. They look 
into each other’s eyes and smile; legs have lengthened 
since tre days of dam-building and minnow-fishing in that 
large brook that memory cherished. 

They turn back; the tall, straight form is leaning over 
the fence ; the boys quicken their pace. Fields have grown 
smaller, fences lower, corn does not offer as good a field 
for hiding. But the sunshine has lost none of its warmth, 
nor the wind its sweetness, nor the distant mountains their 
majesty, nor mother-love its power. ‘‘ The boys ” went back 
to spend the night with mother, for the next day would bring 
them into that outer world, that field which makes and 
mars sO many men. 

To-day, to-night, they would be boys. 


* 


‘© What We Have Lost from 
Thanksgiving” 


What a wave of regret for the things we have lost passes 
through our hearts when we read that chapter in “ Old- 
town Folks ”—‘* How We Kept Thanksgiving at Oldtown” ! 
It is such a picture of good will as makes all the world akin. 
Who does not sympathize with and approve of Grandmother 
Badger, holding under her apron, only partially hidden, the 
fat turkey while she lectures Sam Lawson on his shiftless- 
ness! Who that has read has not smiled at the inimitable 
philosophy of Sam: “ A body’d think that Hepsey’d learn 
to trust in Providence, but she don’t. She allers hasa 
Thanksgiving dinner pervided; but that ’ere woman ain’t 
grateful for it, by no manner o’ means. Now she’ll be jest 
as cross as she can be ’cause this ’ere ain’t ovr turkey, and 
these ’ere ain’t our pies. Folks does lose so much that 
hes sech dispositions!” How the children of those far- 
away days must have enjoyed the freedom that marked 
this holiday week, when it was their one great privilege to 
assist in the culinary preparations of theirelders! Reading 
of these preparations, one grows to have a great respect 
for the housekeepers of that far-away day who had the 
courage to entertain when “ even the very salt that we used 
in cooking was rock-salt, which we were required to wash, 
dry, pound, and sift before it became fit for use;” this, 
with the preparing of fruit, being part of the children’s 
work. How hearts and homes must have expanded with 
hospitality during this season! How shocked the com- 
mittees of investigation would have been with Grand- 
mother Badger’s system, which she justified, when ques- 
tioned by her thrifty daughter, by quoting with vigor, “ If 
there be among you a poor man in any of the gates of the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not 
harden thy heart, nor shut thy hand, from thy poor brother. 
Thou shalt surely give him; and thy heart shall not be 
grieved when thou givest to him, because that for this 
thing the Lord thy God shall bless thee in al]l thy works: 
for the poor shall never cease from out of the land.” 

How we thrill with sympathy with all the preparations 
for the Thanksgiving dinner that required the whole 
family—the dinner now changed from its old homely 
attractions to the elaborations of caterer or chef, and either 
served half cold and with sauces that disguise its foun- 
dations, or the clumsy result of Bridget’s half-trained 
skill! How the imagination warms and glorifies the days 
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when the women of the family became cooks, and the 
hired servant was in truth family help! The descrj 

tion of the Thanksgiving service when the family clans 
met under the home church roof—the boys from college, 
the married sons and daughters from far-away towns and 
isolated farms—warms the heart, and many a nod of recog. 
nition on this Thanksgiving is more general because of this 
memory. With what a righteous feeling every householder 
took his seat, knowing that in every home in the land that 
day Thanksgiving would be held in truth as well as in 
spirit—for those who had not, shared the portion of those 
who had! No one thought in those days of the brick 
oven, that has figured so frequently in poem and story, as 
the Aladdin oven, and yet how thoroughly and how well it 
did its work! Mrs. Stowe says: “ Great as the preparations 
were for the dinner, everything was so contrived that nota 
soul in the house should be kept from the morning service 
of Thanksgiving in the church, and from listening to the 
Thanksgiving sermon, in which the minister was expected 
to express his views freely concerning the politics of the 
country, and the state of things in society generally, in a 
somewhat more secular vein of thought than was deemed 
exactly appropriate to the Lord’s Day. Butit is to be con- 
fessed that, when the good man got carried away by the 
enthusiasm of his subject to extend these exercises beyond 
a certain length, anxious glances, exchanged between good 
wives, sometimes indicated a weakness of the flesh, having 
a tender reference to the turkeys and chickens and 
chicken pies which might possibly be over-doing in the 
ovens at home. But your old brick oven was a true Pur- 
itan institution, and backed up the devotional habits of 


_ good housewives by the capital care which he took of 


whatever was committed to his capacious bosom. A truly 
well-bred oven would have been ashamed of himself all his 
days, and blushed redder than his own fires, if a God-fear- 
ing house-matron, away at the temple of the Lord, should 
come home and find her pie-crust either burned or under- 
done by his over or under zeal; so the old fellow generally 
managed to bring things out exactly right.” And then the 
dinner, now so familiar through printed pages! One pic- 
ture holds the attention—the picture of the old grand- 
father at the head of the table, who at the close of the 
dinner spoke of all the events that had touched the lives of 
the family during the past year. And then the joining in 
the hymn which Mrs. Stowe tells us might be called the 
national hymn of the Puritans: 


Let children hear the mighty deeds 
Which God performed of old, 

Which io our younger years we saw, 
And which our fathers told. 


He bids us make his glories known, 
His works of power and grace, 
And we'll convey his wonders down 

Through every rising race. 


Our lips shall tell them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs ; 

That generations yet unborn 
May teach them to their heirs. 


Thus shall they learn in God alone 
Their hope securely stands ; 

That they may ne’er forget his works, 
But practice his commands 


This was the returning of thanks for all received, and a 
dedication of the life to country and to God. 

How it lightens up the picture of the rigid life of that 
time to read the description of the dancing on Thanks 
giving evening, the game of blind man’s buff, the jokes 
played by the young collegians, and through it all and 
over it all that deep spiritual life which was the inspiration 
for each individual, and the unity of purpose that kept the 
families one! But how could this be possible in these 
days when families are scattered over all the land ; when 
they come together, not with the old unity of interests in 
the condition of the crops, of the cattle, the preservation 
of the dignity of the church, but with diverse interests, 
with little common meeting-ground except that of rela 
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tionship; where the flat is probably the family home- 
stead, and fear of Bridget restricts hospitality? Bridget has 
her family interests, and she has become so important a 
feature of our family life that she and her interests are 
largely the first consideration in making our holiday plans. 
It is by bringing in sharp contrast the Thanksgiving of 
to-day with the Thanksgivings of our early history that we 
realize how far we have gone from the ideal of the pro- 
jectors of this great Republic. “ Our good Puritan fathers 
intended to form a state of society of such equality of 
conditions, and to make the means of securing the goods 
of life so free to all, that everybody should find abundant 
employment for his faculties in a prosperous seeking of his 
fortunes.” Now the very struggle for existence has 
become so great that almost unconsciously we are living as 
brothers arrayed against brothers; our charities are done 
through institutions, and we are guilty of the abominable 
practice of going to see the poor eat the dinners which we 
have provided for them, our newspapers the next day 
giving descriptions of the quantity eaten and not infre- 
quently of the persons who watched from seats on the plat- 
form and gallery. A long distance yet from the admoni- 
tion, “Let not thy right hand know what thy left hand 
doeth”! But we are becoming refined in our philanthropy, 
and the day is not far distant when the hungry unfortu- 
nates of God’s family will have food provided to be eaten 
in their own homes, even though it may not be well cooked 
or served. We are learning that the spirit of Thanks- 
giving is the preservation of the family life, and, while the 
Thanksgiving of Oldtown will never be ours, the spirit that 
pervaded it is coming slowly back to us. What we lost 
from our National life in our struggle to obtain prosperity, 
now that prosperity has come to us we are slowly regain- 
ing—the spiritual impulse that knitted community as well as 
families into bonds of brotherhood that are strengthened 
as men realize the common Fatherhood of all. 
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Day-Nursery Conference 


This Conference will be held on the afternoon of No- 
vember 29th and the morning of the 3oth, at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association Building in New York, 
7 East Fifteenth Street. It cannot fail to result in great 
good in two departments or phases of philanthropic work. 
Subjects presented for discussion are: “ How to Start 
Day Nurseries ;” ‘‘ Ways and Means of Support ;” “ Moral 
and Physical Training of the Children ;” “ Duties of 
Managers and Committees;” “ Practical Training of 
Nursery-Maids ;” “ Kindergartens;” “ Kitchen Gardens.” 
Any woman interested in these subjects is invited to 
attend this Conference and to take part in the general 
discussions. For full information address Mrs. Gas- 
par Griswold, 14 West Twenty-first Street, New York 
City. Not only should this Conference have the attention 
of those who are interested in the children of the poor, 
but it should rouse the interest and bring in attendance 
all mothers of young children. The papers will be so 
practical, and especially the one on the “ Practical Train- 
ing of Nursery-Maids” of such vital importance, that 
the Conference is lifted out of the stereotyped plane of 
the discussion of philanthropy, into the vital one of the 
care of young children. 


A Remark 


One morning recently a well-dressed, portly man rushed 
up the stairs at the Brooklyn entrance to the Bridge, having 
heard the first bell of the train at the platform. ‘The ticket- 
taker watched him with an amused smile, and said audibly, 
“ That’s right, my friend, go it! the next train does not 
leave for a minute and a half.” This sarcasm was entirely 
lost on the cause of it, who stood red and panting on the 


platform watching the train just gone with a look of intense 
anxiety, 
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A Course of Lectures 


There was given on the afternoon of November 2, at 
three o'clock, in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, the first of a 
series of lectures on practical subjects. These lectures 
are to be given on the first Wednesday of each month, end- 
ing on May3. “The object of these meetings is to 
promote a clearer understanding of the vital questions of 
modern life and society, and to awaken and sustain a real 
interest in conduct, ethics, and philanthropy.” The sub- 
ject of the first lecture was “ Self-supporting Women,” and 
the speaker, Mrs. Runkel, President of the Wednesday 
Morning Club of New York. The subject of the second 
lecture on December 2 is “Careers;” the speakers are 
Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins and Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark. The subjects of the following lectures are “ Nature 
and the Requirements of Success;” “The Economy of 
Power “ Social Ethics ;” Home and Society ;”’ “ Self- 
made Men and Women,” which will be given in the evening. 
Each lecture will be followed by a general discussion. This 
is only one of the many features of Pratt Institute designed 
to enlarge not only general intelligence, but the range of 
thought of the citizens of Brooklyn. 


An Old Thanksgiving Proclamation 
By E. L. T. 


As it is about the season of the year in which we begin 
to look for the familiar Thanksgiving Proclamation issued 
by the President, or the Governor of the State in which 
we live, possibly it would be interesting to know something 
about a proclamation that appeared many years ago. 

It was in the year 1721, just a century after the first 
New England Thanksgiving, that the people of “old 
Boston town ”’ celebrated what has gone into history as the 
‘Gloomy Thanksgiving,” the saddest they have ever had. 

At this time the Governor of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay was the Hon. Samuel Shute, a man hated and 
despised by the people over whom he ruled, for even as 
early as 1721 the New Englanders were stirred by the 
wrongs they suffered under the King, George I., and the 
royal governors who were only too glad to carry out his 
oppressive measures, 

Samuel Shute was a high tory, while the legislature 
of the Colony, chosen by the people, was in direct opposi- 
tion to him, and this difference in principles led to constant 
conflicts. The Governor, on coming into power, devoted 
himself to enforcing the arbitrary and inconsiderate acts 
of the English Parliament, in breaking up the profitable 
commerce in lumber, on the ground that all the fine trees 
must be saved for the King’s navy. 

So to-day in some of the oldest woods of Massachusetts 
trees can be found marked with the broad arrow that 
denoted royal ownership. But the navy never needed 
one-tenth of those thus marked, and, besides, the surveyors 
who branded the trees worked indiscriminately and care- 
lessly, marking many trees on private property, which were 
protected by the rights of the people conferred on them by 
their state charters. Elisha Cooke, a member of the 
Massachusetts Council of State, protested at these acts of 
vandalism, and the Governor removed him from office. 
The General Assembly then protested at the removal of 
Cooke, and the Governor ordered them of to print the 
protest, which they did nevertheless. 

So matters went from bad to worse, the Council at last 
refusing to vote more than a mere pittance for the Govern- 
or’s salary, and checking him in every possible way. 

Besides this, there was trouble about the currency. 
The Governor had authorized the issue of a large amount 
of paper currency, so that it depreciated very much in 
value, causing great loss and suffering. Coins became 
unknown, and people had to resort to tar as a means of 
payment, just as tobacco served the same purpose for so 
long a period in Virginia. 

Then there had been troubles with the Indians, and 
another great war with them was threatening. But, worst 
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of all for the Boston people, they had suffered from a terri- 
ble epidemic of smallpox, so severe that, out of a popula- 
tion of about fifteen thousand persons, six thousand had 
been stricken with the dread disease, and over one thou- 
sand had died. 

So it was in the fall of a year so full of sorrow and trou- 
ble that this proclamation appeared in the columns of the 
Boston ‘“ Gazette,” just as nowadays the regular procla- 
mation is printed in our daily newspapers : 


“By His Excellency 
Samuel Shute, Esq ; 

“Captain General and Governour in Chief in and over 
His Majesty’s Province of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England, etc.— 

“A Proclamation for a General 
—Thanksgiving— 

“Forasmuch as amidst the various awful Rebukes of 
Heaven, with which we are righteously afflicted, in the 
Contagious and Mortal Sickness among us, especially in 
the town of Boston; The long and immoderate Rains 
which have been so hurtful to the Husbandry and Fishery ; 
And the threatening Aspect of Affairs with Respect to our 
Frontiers ; we are still under the highest and most indispen- 
sible Obligations of Gratitude for the many Instances of 
the Divine Goodness in the Favours vouchsafed to us in 
the Course of the Year past; Particularly for the Life of 
our Gracious Sovereign Lord, the King, Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales and their 
issue and the increase of the Royal Family; The Preser- 
vation of His Majesty’s Kingdoms and Dominions from 
the terrible and desolating Pestilence which hath for so 
long a time been wasting the Kingdom of France; And 
the happy Success of His Majesty’s wise Councils for 
Restoring and Confirming the peace of Europe; For the 
Continuance of our valuable Privileges, both Civil and 
Ecclesiastical, and the Divine Blessing upon this Govern- 
ment in its Administrations, Particularly in succeeding the 
Methods taken to prevent the Insults of the Eastern 
Indians ; For giving so great a Measure of Health within 
this Province and Moderating the Mortality of the Small- 
Pox, so that a great Number of Persons are Recovered 
from that Distemper ; And for granting us so comfortable 
a former Harvest, and so hopeful a Prospect of a latter: 

“] have therefore, thought fit, with the Advise of His 
Majesty’s Council to Order and Appoint Thursday, the 
Twenty-sixth Instant, to be Observed as a Day of Publick 
Thanksgiving throughout this Province, Strictly forbid- 
ding all Servile Labour thereon, and exhorting both Minis- 
ters and People in their respective Assemblies on the said 
Day, to offer up humble and sincere Thanks to Almighty 
God, for His Many Favours as aforesaid, and for many 
other Blessings bestowed on a sinful People. 

“Given at Boston the Eighteenth Day of September, 
1721. And in the Eighth Year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord, George, by the Grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
etc. : 

“By Order of the Governour with the Advise of the 
Council. 

“ F, Willard, Sec’t’y. 

*** God Save the King!” 


Such a proclamation only made matters stil] worse, for 
the Governor, with little thought of the sacredness of the 
day, thought most of giving another stab at the people by 
giving prominence to King George and his family. 

The old records tell us that thanksgiving was celebrated 
on the day set ; a day which broke cold and gray, as if to 
typify the hearts of the people as they thought of the year 
of suffering and oppression they had passed through, and 
thought also of the seeming lack of any sign of change for 
the better in the near future. Yet they attended these 
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services and tried to celebrate the day in the right spirit. 
But better things were in store for them, for a new King 
soon came to the throne of England, and a new Governor 
to Massachusetts Bay, who proved far more acceptable 
than Samuel Shute had been, and this Governor now set 
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to work to help the people, while Samuel Shute returned 
gloomily to England, missed and mourned by no one, 


Thanksgiving Evening, 1892 


By Christine Terhune Herrick 


Every one knows the sensations that usually succeed the 
Thanksgiving dinner of the old-fashioned, hearty kind. A 
small boy once aptly voiced them, by declaring he felt as if 
his jacket was buttoned. There is a certain resemblance 
between the plethora of the diner and Lear’s “climbing 
sorrow,” in that the modern sufferer feels disposed to imi- 
tate the old King and exclaim : “ Prithee, undo this button!” 

All day long the dinner has been the object of anticipa- 
tion. In fact, it is safe to say that the designing of the 
bill of fare and the preparation of its items have absorbed 
even more time and thought from the housekeeper than 
the clergyman has bestowed upon his sermon for the great 
feast-day. Nor have the convives failed to do their part, 
Church-going or outdoor sports have sharpened the appe- 
tites of the devout and the athletic, and all have done ful! 
justice to roast turkey, chicken pie, pumpkin pie, mince pie, 
and the other dishes without which no American can truly 
celebrate Thanksgiving. 

Now it is over, and as the feasters quit the table they 
feel, in the words of Captain Lettarblair, that there is 
nothing for them to look forward to but what is behind 
them. A depression, partly mental, partly physical, that is 
none the less potent because it is unconfessed, settles down 
over the company. 

The dinner has been served at five. It is now seven. 
After that dinner it were suicide to go to bed before half- 
past ten. What shall be done to fill the interim? 

Perhaps it is asking a good deal of the house-mother to 
expect her to provide for the mental as well as the phys- 
ical entertainment of her family and guests. Neverthe- 
less, if she has no son or daughter whom she can appoint 
master or mistress of the revels, she should herself assume 
that office. It is not such a very difficult task, after all. 
People whose appetites have been satisfied, and whose 
digestions are in good working order (and none but such 
have any business at a Thanksgiving banquet), are not dis- 
posed to be critical. 

The active amusements of the evening should not begin 
too soon after the dinner. As the diners are beginning to 
think with secret dread of the long stretch which must 
intervene before bedtime, the hostess should have recov- 
ered sufficiently from the effects of her dinner to suggest 
the first item of her previously planned entertainment. 

As a measure of common humanity, she should not lead 
off with anything that requires vigorous exercise. Blind 
man’s buff, puss-in-the-corner, or fox-and-geese may be in 
place later on, but at this precise period it would be tempt- 
ing Providence to send an apoplexy to engage in such 
violent sports. There are families where cards are tabooed, 
and to these a proposition that the first act of the evening 
should be a game of progressive euchre with trifling prizes, 
or even a game of whist or hearts, would cause a shock. 
Pencil and paper games there are in plenty, however, and 
some one of them will hardly fail to please. 

There is that time-honored favorite, “ Consequences.” 
‘Capping verses” is perhaps better liked by persons of 
quick memories than by those whose recollection always 
plays them false when a quotation is in order. Writing 
proverbs generally gives some amusement. This is done 
by setting down only the vowels of the proverb and oblig- 
ing the players to fill in the necessary consonants. 

Another game that requires ready wit is played by 
selecting a letter at random and then requiring each player 
to write the names of as many noted characters beginning 
with the chosen letter as he can recall within three min- 
utes. At the end of that time the slips of paper bearing 
the names are handed in to an umpire, who draws his pen- 
cil through all duplicates and credits each one with the 
number of unrepeated names he has written. 

After six or eight rounds, the person with the largest 
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balance in his favor is declared the victor, and may receive 
a slight prize. 

«Twenty Questions,” “Clumps,” and “ Happy Thought” 
are all variations of one game, and are usually popular. 
In the first two it is the person or persons sent from the 
room who choose a subject, and it is the work of the rest of 
the company to learn by questions and guessing what that 
subject may be. In “ Happy Thought” the guesser is the 
one banished, and it is by the answers of the other play- 
ers to his question, “‘ What is your happy thought like?” 
that he must learn the object they selected during his 
absence from the room. For instance, suppose the sub- 
ject chosen to have been the red-hot tongs with which St. 
Dunstan is fabled to have pulled the Devil’s nose. As 
soon as the guesser enters the room, one of the circle of 
players begins with : “I have a happy thought.” 

“ What is it like ?” 

“ Like a kitchen stove when the dinner is cooking.” 

“ Why ?” | 

“ Because it is of iron, and red-hot.” 

Another chimes in: 

“T have a happy thought.” 

“ What is it like ?” 

“ Like a cambric pocket-handkerchief.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because it is applied to the nose.” 

It is the part of the guesser to reconcile these two appar- 
ently irreconcilable conditions, and if some one adds still 
. further to his mystification by having a happy thought 
which is like that passage of Scripture giving command- 
ment to resist the adversary of mankind, he will probably 
feel that he is entirely without a clue. It will be readily seen 
how much opportunity there is for quickness of wit and 
brightness of repartee. 

Of course all these are old games, but there are plenty of 
new ones, such asthe Geography gameand the History game, 
played in the same fashion as “ Authors,” and others still 
more modern are to be fcund in book or toy shops. These 
will probably commend themselves to the rising generation. 
Table-tipping, mind-reading, and magnetism have also their 
charms except in the eyes of those who consider all such 
experiments a trifling with mysteries that may be sacred. 

By the time a few of these amusements have had their 
turn, the dinner is sufficiently settled to allow the guests 
to indulge in livelier sports without too much danger to 
their stomachic sensibilities. 

Now is the time for “Dumb Crambo,” which is too 
familiar to require description here. Tableaux, impromptu 
charades, or acting proverbs never fail to give amusement. 
While they may be “impromptu” so far as actors and 
spectators are concerned, the mistress of the revels, if she 
be a wise woman in her generation, will not have left until 
now the rummaging out of costumes from the trunks in 
the attic or (if she lives in a flat) the storeroom. 

The natural sequence to any performance in which the 
actors are arrayed in costume is a dance. ‘There will 
surely be some one in the company who has sufficient skill 
and unselfishness to play for the dancers. In these liberal 
days it would be hard to find any one, even in the strong- 
hold of Puritanism, who would object to a quadrille, the 
lancers, or a Virginia reel. 

Whether there is dancing or not, singing, by those who, 
earlier in the evening, were too full for utterance, or 
recitations by the family elocutionist—and no family should 

without one—will be a charming conclusion to the 
evening. 

Thanksgiving night is not the time for elaborate concert 
music. The ballads that have come to us from “our old 
home,” or the crooning German folk-songs, or the lyrics 
that belonged to our mothers’ girlhood and that we heard 
in our cradles, are the ones for this time. 

After all, it is quite within the bounds of possibility that 
music, solo or chorus, may not be the last act of Thanks- 
giving Day. For game, dance, and song have so far done 
away with the effect of the dinner that people are actually 
hungry again. They would have scouted the suggestion 
earlier in the evening, and they don’t like to acknowledge 
the fact even now. All the same, when a tray appears 
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laden with a dish of apples, nuts, and raisins, home-made 
cakes, and the cider-pitcher, there are few of the company 
who let it pass them untouched. 

And so the evening ends. 


A Thanksgiving Scheme 


By Elizabeth Abbott Rand 


“ Botheration !” said Jonathan Plympton, gathering up 
his Lexicon and his Czesar, and, in all truthfulness, | am 
obliged to add, an English edition of the same. “ Just as 
I was settled for a good afternoon’s work you must rout 
me out ’cause some girls are coming to sew for a sale. 
What’s it for, anyway ?” 

His sister Judith draped a scarf over the worn arm of 
the sofa and picked up from the floor a snfall army of rub- 
bers, which her brothers had thrown down helter-skelter 
upon their arrival from school, before she said, “ You know 
the old ladies at the Home, Jon ?” 

‘* Haven’t the pleasure of their acquaintance,” said he. 

“ Poor things, they have the meanest sort of a Thanks- 
giving dinner,” continued his sister, taking no notice of his 
remark; “nothing but meat pie and bread pudding do 
those old ladies have.” 

“ Humph! wish I were one of ’em, or else wish I were 
sure of as good a feed! I heard father tell mother only 
this morning he feared that the only kind of fowl he could 
afford this year would be Cape Cod turkey; ’s if it 
wasn’t bad enough to have a dose of salt fish three times 
a week: but on Thanksgiving too! On that day of all 
others I want to gobble a gobbler.” 

“ Jonathan Plympton, don’t be a gormandizer !” said his 
sister, severely. ‘ How can you speak in such a shocking 
way when there are thousands of poor little children suffer- ° 
ing from the pangs of hunger? And as for the inmates of 
the Home, there are just nineteen of them. By the way, 
we girls have decided to have a fair, and with the proceeds 
to give them a royal feast for once in their lives. We're 
to meet here this afternoon at the parsonage to sew for it. 
And that’s why I want you to leave the sitting-room. 
You’d better do it now, too, for it’s nearly time for them 
to come.” 

Jonathan galloped out of the room, but reappeared in a 
minute to poke his head in at the door and say: “ Well, 
mademoiselle, you have a very pretty little scheme, but I 
know just how it will work. For weeks you girls will neg- 
lect the stockings of your suffering brothers and fathers to 
concoct articles that nobody wants to buy, and father ’Il 
have to purchase all the old roller-pin keyboards and 
toaster photograph-holders, so that the donors of those 
articles won’t be hurt because their contributions weren’t 
sold ; that’s one of the perquisites of being a minister. 
And the sale will be held here at the parsonage? Oh, 
yes, of course; that’s another of the perquisites. And 
we'll have a howling storm that night, and, besides the 
faithful few, all the bores in the parish and all those dear 
little children who make a point of attending Sunday- 
school on the Sunday before the Christmas-tree, thinking 
that there will be a free lunch for them on the occasion, 
will come tramping in, with their muddy hoofs. And 
father ’ll have to shovel out the dirt next day, and you and 
mother ’|] get the neuralgia working over the carpets and 
reducing the general chaos. Perhaps, by hook and by 
crook, you girls will get a few dollars and a few cents, 
which father will make up to an even number of dollars, 
so that the account of the sale and its proceeds will appear 
more imposing in our village paper. That's another per- 
quisite of a minister—making up contributions to a certain 
amount. We might have had turkey all the year round if 
it hadn’t been for that. You needn’t scowl at me, Judith 
Plympton ; you know just as well as you're standing there 
that I’m telling the truth. Any minister’s folks will tell 
you the same, if you could interview them on a desert 
island where there are no parishioners.” 

The door-bell rang, Jonathan skipped up-stairs with his 
books, and Judith went to open the door for the first arrival, 
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thinking that, however incorrigible Jonathan might seem, 
like the parson’s old mastiff, his bark was worse than his 
bite, and when the proposed sale occurred) that no one 
would be of more assistance than that same brother. 

No doubt his opinion of sales in general and that sale 
in particular was prejudiced by the fact that on its account 
he had been obliged to leave his comfortable quarters by 
the air-tight stove and march up-stairs to study in what 
was comparatively a frigid atmosphere. 

It was a cold room, that north room of Jonathan’s. The 
only way of heating it was by means of a whirligig register 
in the floor, through which a thin stream of lukewarm air 
ascended from the stove in the sitting-room below. Wrap- 
ping himself in the comforter he had taken from his bed, 
he sat down upon the overturned waste-basket which he 
placed against the wall near the register, for his sister 
Judith had carried all the available chairs the house con- 
tained into the sitting-room. 

* Halloo, Jon! Will you let us come in? Judith drove us 
from the sitting-room, father’s warming a tramp in the 
kitchen, and mother’s doing up the washerwoman’s finger— 
she jammed it in the door—so we’re reduced to the barn 
or the attic unless you take us in,” and Jonathan’s two 
younger brothers bounded in at the door. 

Jonathan nodded cheerily, and, wrapping themselves in 
blankets, Ezra and Eli sat down on the croquet-box, 
Jonathan’s special property, which they had dragged from 
the closet to the register, and began a diligent perusal of 
their German grammars. 

Half an hour or more had passed when the boys were 
interrupted by a giggle from Jonathan. 

“ Just listen to those girls down-stairs!” he said; “it’s 
enough to make acat laugh. I gave up any attempt to 
study when one of those barbarian chaps made an assault 
on Czsar in indirect discourse, and ever since then I’ve 
’ been enjoying the fun below.” 

Three brown heads bent over the register. Evidently 
one of the girls was relating a story, for up to the room 
above came the words, “ And there, on the doorstep, lying 
in a common market basket, the snowflakes falling like a 
blanket over it, was a tiny little baby.” 

“The sweet little angel!” exclaimed sister Judith’s 
voice. 

“Oh-ho!” laughed Jonathan, “ the last infant that young 
woman saw, I heard her call a parboiled lobster,” while 
the brothers looked at each other as if to say, ‘‘ What a 
wonderful being is one’s own sister!” 

“ Yes, girls,” continued the first speaker, “‘ it was a real, 
live little baby left on the steps of those good people. 
And what do you suppose they did with it? Just turned 
that helpless little one out into the cold, or rather sent it 
next morning to an orphan asylum, where I believe they 
agreed to pay its expenses for a certain number of years. 
Such cold-blooded charity !” 

A murmur of disapprobation arose from the girls, and 
Judith exclaimed, “‘ They were no better than out-and-out 
heathen !” 

“Why, Judie, dear, would you really have taken that 
baby to live with you if it had been left here ?” asked the 
timid voice of a shy girl in the corner. 

“Should I? Why, what else could we do? Whena 
duty like that lies at one’s very door, we have no right to 
shirk the responsibility.” 

There was a chorus of admiring approval from all except 
the timid girl, who seemed doubtful. 

:4In the room above there was a wicked gleam in Jona- 
than’s eye as he whispered something to his brothers. 

“The very thing !” ejaculated Ezra. 

“ But how’ll we get the money ?” suggested practical Eli. 

“ Earn it,”-said Jonathan, “ and not from poor father 
either. There’ll be ways enough and time enough, for it’s 
a good two weeks before Tharksgiving. And, anyway, the 
thing won’t cost so very much—not more than a couple 
of d llars.”’ 

“ Jon, you’ve got a head like an elephant,” said one of 
his brothers. 

“ Best part of it is, *twill be all the better the second 
day. ’*Twill suit my taste to a T, Jon,” said the other. 
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Jonathan patted himself complacently. ‘ Rather fancy 
the idea myself,” he said. So, while the girls were concoct. 
ing all sorts of things for their fair, the boys were workin 
hard to accomplish their designs, Luckily for them, there 
was an unexpected snow-storm, portions of which, for a 
consideration, had to be shoveled from fellow-townsmen’s 
yards and sidewalks; another neighbor desired to have 
three cords of wood cut; and Jonathan had made arrange. 
ments to earn a bit by kindling the fires for the school 
janitor early every morning. When the day before 
Thanksgiving arrived, the boys, with at least $2.64 in good 
money, and a Canadian quarter and a dime with a hole in 
it to boot, drove out of the parsonage gate towards the 
town. Very roguish they looked as they waved good-by 
to sister Judith and her friends who were about starting 
in the opposite direction for the Old Ladies’ Home, for 
their sale had been held, and on a stormy night too, and, 
while many of Jonathan’s predictions had proved true, the 
proceeds were sufficient to enable the girls to carry out 
their plans. 

Thanksgiving eve had arrived. It was soon after tea, 
The boys were out in the barn “ saying good-night to 
Pegasus,” as Jonathan expressed it ; Judith, who had just 
returned from making arrangements for the Thanksgiving 
dinner at the Old Ladies’ Home, had thrown herself on 
the lounge to rest. The Rev. Mr. Plympton, with a fiat- 
iron in his lap, was cracking nuts which a kind parishioner 
had sent in, and his two smallest children were watching 
him, eager for the stray pieces. 

“ Dear folks,” said Mrs. Plympton, as she busily attacked 
her mending pile, ‘I wish we could celebrate to-morrow 
with a real fine Thanksgiving feast, but the only fowl we 
can afford this year is Cape Cod turkey.” 

The door-bell jangled noisily. Once, twice, thrice it was 
pulled by a most violent grasp, and the parson ran out 
into the entry to answer its urgent summons. 

“There was nothing in sight but this,” he said, return. 
ing. ‘ Perhaps it is a testimonial of affection from your 
nineteen old ladies, Judith, dear,’’ and he placed on the 
floor beside the lounge a large basket addressed to 


Miss Judith Plympton. 


Judith smilingly lifted the wrapping paper that covered it, 
and then sank back on the lounge, crying, ‘Oh, take it 
away ! take that horrid thing away !” 

Inside the basket lay a small figure in baby-clothes. Its 
little arms hung helpless by its sides. Its pathetic face 
was turned away and almost hidden by the cap it wore. 
A poor little cap it was, as poor and mean as the ragged 
blanket drawn about its shoulders. On its dress was pinned 
a paper with the words: 


Deer miss, 
hav pity on Me and do not turn this poor stranger away on 
thanksgiving eve his father was kilt to-day and i hav no wheres 
els to leeve him but on your steps and to the mercy of your 
Hart wich i hav herd is Kind and Tender. 
Yours A SUFFERER. 


“Oh, take it away!” repeated Judith. ‘We can’t keep 
the thing. Peggy hasn’t been unharnessed, and Jon can 
drive it to the poorhouse. The impudence of that 
woman leaving it here!” But the Parson had approached 
the basket. ‘We can’t cast the little stranger off without 
more deliberation,” he said, raising its blanket gingerly, 
for experience as a minister at christenings had taught him 
that infants were objects to be touched cautiously as well as 
tenderly, and in one of his own kind hands he took the 
baby’s little—c/aw/ For that stranger possessed claws, and 
likewise articles commonly known as “ drumsticks,” as Mrs. 
Plympton discovered when she unfastened the baby- 
clothes, which on further inspection she recognized as the 
ones Jonathan once had worn, and which for years had been 
stored in the attic, and there in the midst of the robes lay 
the plumpest, jolliest sort of a Thanksgiving turkey ! 

Judith almost cried. It was too humiliating. “ Where 
are those .bad, bad boys?” she cried. “ They’re at the 
bottom of it all.” 

Those bad, bad boys had been enjoying the success of 
their little scheme through the crack of the dining-room 
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door, and they marched out from their hiding-place “ one 
yast substantial smile,” as the Parson said, and, sure as 
you're alive, the Plymptons had for dinner on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day a turkey, and one that didn’t belong to the Cape 


Cod species either. 


Sunday Afternoon 


The Religion of Common Life’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Iam come that they might have life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.—John x., 

Jesus Christ was not a reformer: he was a life-giver. 
Or, if he was a reformer, it was only because life always 
creates its own forms, and a new life always creates new 
forms. He has planted a church on the earth and called 
on men to follow him, not that they might be reformers, 
but that they might be life-givers, and reformers only as 
the life which they impart does, by its own natural force, 
create new forms. 

The reformer looks upon society and sees bad organiza- 
tion; he sees forms that promote vice; and he sets him- 
self to work to change the form; and this is often a very 
necessary and a very beneficent work. He sees govern- 
ment despotic, and he seeks to emancipate men and make 
the government a free one; or he sees corruption in public 
life, and organizes a ballot reform law that will make cor- 
ruption less common in public life: he is a political re- 
former. He sees greed on one side of the counter appeal- 
ing to appetite on the other side of the counter, and he 
attempts to abolish the counter: he is a temperance 
reformer. He sees industry cast in a servile form, the 
Capitalist owning the laborer, and he sets himself to work 
to change the form of industry, strike the manacles off of 
the slave and set him free: he is an anti-slavery reformer. 
Or he is in the Church, and he thinks the creed is an 
archaic creed, it is a false creed, it is an old, antiquated 
creed ; and he sets himself to work to give the Church a 
new creed: he is a theological reformer. But whether he 
is a theological reformer, or a temperance reformer, or an 
industrial reformer, or a political reformer, what he is after 
is this: to change the forms in which life expresses itself. 
And this he does because he believes that the evil is in the 
form, and that if the form is broken up the evil will dis- 
appear; or else because he believes that if he breaks up the 
form there will be a better chance for breaking up the evil. 

Jesus Christ was not a reformer in any such sense. He 
Saw government an absolute despotism; perhaps as abso- 
lute a despotism as ever existed on the face of the globe 
was that of the Roman Empire in the first century; but 
Jesus Christ never said whether he was a monarchist or a 
democrat. He never said anything from which you could 
deduce the conclusion whether he would be in favor of 
universal suffrage, or manhood suffrage, or property or 
educational qualifications, or of any suffrage at all. He 
Saw industry absolutely servile ; the slavery of the Roman 
Empire was the worst slavery that ever existed on the face 
of the globe, I suppose ; but he said nothing on the subject 
of the industrial organization. He did not denounce 
human slavery, he did not propose a new form of industry. 
He saw drunkenness, in some respects worse in its form in 
the first century than in the nineteenth ; but he was not a 
Washingtonian nor a prohibitionist, nor yet an anti-Wash- 
ingtonian nor an anti-prohibitionist. He did not dis- 
Cuss these questions at all. The only human organism he 
did discuss was the family, and that only briefly. He said 
the family should not be polygamous ; there should be only 
one wife for one husband. He lived at a time when all 
Worship was expressed in the Jewish nation by an elaborate 
System of sacrifices. He did not attack the system of 
Sacrifices. He lived at a time when theology was certainly 
far more archaic than any against which we inveigh in 
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our time. He did not attack the theology. He attacked 
the hypocrisy, the false pretense of men who pretended 
to believe but did not live up to their avowed beliefs. 
He did not attack their creeds or their forms or their 
rituals or their organizations. He was not a reformer 
even of ecclesiasticism. I have come, he said, to give 
life and to give it more abundantly. He came to 
put into the hearts of men the life of faith and 
hope and love, leaving that life to work itself out in 
its own form—its forms of government, its forms of 
industry, its forms of commerce, its forms of thought, 
its forms in the Church, its forms in society. He wasa 
life-piver, he was not a reformer. And this is the work 
which he has left to his Church and his followers to do in 
the world. He has told them to follow him and to give 
life as he gave life. This will involve reformation, cer- 
tainly, and it will sometimes set the followers of Jesus 
Christ at work dealing directly with the form. If they are 
endeavoring to give life, and the form is a door in their 
way so that they cannot get into human hearts, then they 
will break down the door in order to get into human hearts. 
If they are endeavoring to infuse life into industry, and 
slavery so chains the hands of men that life cannot be 
introduced into society, they will attack the despotism in 
order that they may get life into human industry. But if 
they are reformers, they will be so, not because they 
believe the change of form is the vital thing, but because 
they seek a change of form in order that they may change 
the life that lies back of the form and behind the form. 

We imagine that it is an easy thing to change the forms 
of society and make a kind of short cut to virtue. We 
imagine that if the form can be changed, then all life will 
be made righteous, and we are learning over and over 
again from history that this is not true. We say we will 
have no king to rule over us; we will break society up; 
we will have petty princes. The despotism of the Roman 
Empire goes to pieces, and feudalism is substituted in its 
place. The form is changed, but the old despotism re- 
appears in prince and baron, and it is little better than it 
was under the Roman Empire. Then we say we will 
change the form again, we will establish an absolute 
democracy. We establish universal suffrage, and we get 
in the French Revolution a despotism of the majority 
worse than the despotism of feudalism. While the despotic 
feeling lies in the human heart the change of form accom- 
plishes very little for society. We determine to abolish 
slavery; we get serfdom. We abolish serfdom, and we 
get the wages system ; and under the wages system we see 
by greed here and idleness there the same old evil in 
a new form. The form is changed, but the spirit has 
remained. We undertake to change theology. A reforma- 
tion arises.! Calvinism appears, with its great reverence for 
God in his majesty and supremacy. But by and by the 
life of reverence dies out, and leaves nothing but the 
organism; and Calvinism dead, and only the bones left, 
is like one of the great skeletons that every now and then 
are unearthed and set up in museums. We have got rid 
of Calvinism; we will have Arminianism. But Arminian- 
ism in turn hardens into a form, the life dies out of it, and 
it becomes a State religion as dead as Calvinism and as 
fruitless. Call it Romanism or call it Protestantism, call 
it Calvinism or call it Arminianism, call it Bushneilism or 
call it Beecherism, if it is an ‘sm it is a falsehood. Then 
it is only a form with the life left out. Take the love of 
God out of human hearts and Beecherism is no better than 
Calvinism. It is reverence and love the world wants, not 
dead creeds and statements. 

So we are gradually learning that mere changes of form 
do not change the world ; that Jesus Christ came to give 
life ; that what he has left his followers to do is to give 
life; that this is a grander work and a moredivine work— 
the great work. 

How is this tobe done? Just as Christ did it. Christ 
came and lived among men the higher, purer, better life. 
He found government despotic, but he lived a life of jus- 
tice. He found industry servile, but he lived a life of 
probity and integrity. He found the family disrupted ; he 
lived the life of love. He found society selfish; he lived 
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a life of cheerful hopefulness and ministration. He went 
into life, organized as it was, and brought into that organ- 
ism a new life by his own life. And then he bids us, each 
one of us in his place in life, to put into the fo:ms as we 
find thema new life. I donot demand of you, he says, that 
you shall determine what are the best forms of government, 
but I do demand of you that wheresoever you touch gov- 
ernment you touch it, not with the spirit of pride and pas- 
sion and partisanship and self-interest, but with the spirit 
of patriotism and a great love for your country. I do not 
demand that you shall change the structure of society, but 
I do demand this, that when you do go into society you 
shall carry with you the spirit of purity and chastity and 
sympathetic love. I donot demand that you shall think 
out a new theology, but, whatever your theology is, I do 
demand you shall have religion in it. This is what 
Christ calls us to do, and this is something every man can 
do. 

You may not be able to solve the problems of political 
government. Let a man look out on this great, seeth- 
ing American life. Let him remember that Sir Henry 
Maine has called our attention to the fact that no repub- 
lican government has lasted much more than a century. 
Let him realize that republican institutions are yet an 
experiment. Let him see what are the dangers that 
threaten republican institutions from within. Let him put 
the best thought he has to the problem how bribery and 
corruption, the purchase of votes by open purchase and 
the purchase of votes by secret purchase, can be best foiled 
by legal forms, and still he will look into the future with 
foreboding and anxiety. Certainly he will say, I am not 
wise enough to solve this problem. Iam not quite clear 
what would be the effect of the property qualification or 
the educational qualification. I cannot see very far into 
any of these problems. No! the wisest man cannot. But 
this he can do: he can stand in his place in Brooklyn as a 
public-spirited man, and can say, I am interested in clean 
streets; in better pavements; in carrying out the will of 
the majority; in purity of politics; that there shall be 
triumphant in my party no selfishness and self-seeking, but 
a great, noble, patriotic spirit; and he can carry that spirit 
into the life he leads and into the relations in which he finds 
himself. What will you do with the industrial problems as 
they force themselves on our attention in the great Home- 
stead strike, the Buffalo strike, and the great riotings out in 
our far West, compelling us to see that there is some trou- 
ble somewhere? Men discuss and differ. We will have 
profit-sharing, or we will have co-operation, or we will have 
socialistic industry, or we will leave things as they are. 
Perhaps you cannot answer these questions. Perhaps, even 
though you do endeavor to answer them, it will be with 
foreboding as to the decision. But this you can do. In 
your own relations in life you can carry the spirit of sym- 
pathy, of industry, of honor, of integrity. You can go 
into your factory and shop, not to see how much you 
can get out of the pockets of other people, but how much 
you can add to the world’s wealth; you can regard your 
employees as men and women whom you are to serve, 
not as machines out of which you are to get as much 
money as possible. You can carry the spirit of a Chris- 
tian brotherhood into your place in life by your own 
living. It is a higher work, and it is a far more funda- 
mental and more sweeping work. What will you do with 
the family problem? The wife seems to be in bondage to 
her husband. She has no right to her own property, no 
rights in trade, no liberty. Go to! we will set this 
right. We will make divorces and separation easier. 
Finally, we have made it so easy that a judge can grant a 
divorce if he thinks that, on the whole, the man and 
woman cannot live happily together. A woman sues for 
divorce because her husband has not taken her out riding ; 
and a husband sues for divorce because the wife has not 
sewed the buttons on his shirt. Then we say, Now we 
must change the law back again. So we shift from one 
form of law to another form of law, and we are perplexed 
by what we call the family problem. I will tell you what 
will solve the family problem. It is the spirit of hope 


and love and joy and self-sacrifice in the family. Not how 
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much does my wife love me, but how much do I love my 
wife. Not the home as a place in which I go to be 
coddled, but the home as a place where my wife is tired 
and I am going to take some burden off her shoulders and 
make life a little easierforher. Not the children as involy- 
ing duties on my wife’s side, but my children as well as m 
wife’s, and I something to do in the care of them. It isa great 
deal better to have one wife than to have two, but Abraham 
with two wives was a great deal better husband than some 
men in the nineteenth century that have only one. Or 
take theology. Theology is only the form, after all, and it 
is not the form but the life that is important. Mankind 
will not be saved by the old theology. We in Plymouth 
Church all believe that. Neither will it be saved by the New 
Theology. I am not quite so sure that we all believe that, 
Theology, new or old, is not going to save the world. The 
old Apostles’ Creed, the old Nicene Creed, the old Atha- 
nasian Creed—those will not save it. And the brand-new 
Congregational Creed, that I had a little hand in making— 
that will not save it. Not by a creed, but by the spirit 
of faith and hope and love, comes redemption. If | 
wished to talk to Frenchmen and I knew French, | 
would talk to them in French. If I lived in the sixteenth 
century, I would use the forms and the phraseologies of 
the sixteenth century. As I live in the nineteenth century, 
I propose to use those of the nineteenth century. But if 
aman has a sixteenth-century congregation there is no 
reason why he should not use sixteenth-century forms. 

It is not the form, it is the spirit of love and faith and 
hope and reverence, that is religion. What Christ came 
into the world to do, and what he gave you and me to do, 
is to take this spirit of faith and hope and love and loyalty 
to God and loyalty to man, and imbue life with it. He 
does not ask the girl to leave her school and go into some 
other school; he asks her to take her spirit of faith and 
hope and love, and permeate her school with it. He does 
not ask the man to go out of his country and make a new 
government ; he asks him to put the spirit of justice into 
that government under which he lives. He does not call 
on men to change the form of industry ; he does call upon 
them to put the spirit of brotherhood into this industry. 
It is a new life in the old form—this is what the world 
wants. Religion is just life; it is nothing else. It cer- 
tainly is not anything less, and there cannot be anything 
more. Religion is just life—the real, true, noble, manly, 
divine life. If some of you object to the epithet divine 
because you think it is too pious, I will say manly; and if 
some of you object to the epithet manly because it is too 
humanitarian, I will say divine, for these two are one. 
We are the children of God, and the manly life and the 
divine life are all one, and the life that is not divine is in 
so far unmanly and anti-manly. Religion is not dreaming; 
it is not imagining; it is not feeling ; it is not thinking; it 
is all these combined and then incarnated in living. It is 
not nearly so religious to sing, “ Life is a desert drear, 
Heaven is my home,” as it is to go out and do something 
to make life a little less drear and home a heaven. That 
is religion. It is to take the spirit expressed in the hymns, 
expressed in the Scripture, expressed in theology, ex- 
pressed in the forms of the Church, and put it into the 
common affairs of common life. You are the one to do 
it. I can talk about religion; that is very, very easy. 
You are the ones that have to live it. You are the ones 
that have to preach it to audiences I can never speak to, 
in places I never can enter. There is more religion in 
building one little clapboard house that love can dwell in 
than there is in building a whole air-castle and then 
having it disappear when you awake in the morning. Re 
ligion is for your home, it is for your business, it is for 
your ballot-box—just now especially for your ballot-box. 
It is life. 

Prophecies shall pass, and miracles shall pass, and knowl- 
edge shall pass, and tongues shall pass, but three things 
shall abide eternally: faith and hope and love. That is 
religion. This spirit of faith in God and faith in man 
because he is the Son of God, and this spirit of hope that 
carries a cheerful heart, and this spirit of love that reaches 
out with ever-widening arms until it takes all humanity to 
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itself, and blesses all humanity in its benediction—this is 
religion, and it is not a mere form. To be religious, 
according to the pattern of the Old Testament and the 
New Testament, is to take this spirit and pour it into 
the organizations that already exist. 


Yesterday a few of those who loved and honored him— 
only a very few compared with the great host—gathered 
at the coffin of Edward A. Seccomb to pay the last tribute 
of their honor and their love to him, and to carry their 
silent sympathy to the wife and daughters. ‘The sky was 
blue above, and the clouds floated like angels’ wings, and 
the wind blew softly and freshly into the house, and the 
flowers all about bore their sweetness and comfort. And 
I brought from that room this lesson, and I bring it to you. 
A young man comes here to Brooklynand enters life. He 
does not attempt to revolutionize government, but when 
he goes to his Washington home last spring he says to 
one and another of the citizens he meets there for the first 
time, I have come among you to be a citizen; if there is 
any public work, any public interest, that needs my help, 
call on me—I want to be counted in. He does 
not attempt to revolutionize industry, but the men who 
worked under him were not “hands” that were simply 
gathering money for him, but they were souls and spirits. 
One of his young men said to me as we came down in the 
cars together, “‘ I could not love my own father more than I 
loved Edward A. Seccomb.” He did not attempt to rev- 
olutionize the family organization, but he carried such life 
into his own home that his going out has left a great dark- 
ness, and yet, I am sure, also a great joy in the sacred 
memory that will abide. He was not known as the founder 
of any great institute, but he did not wait for men to come 
to him and ask him for help. He went to Mr. Halliday and 
said to him, “‘ Don’t you know some poor families I can 
help?” He came to Mr. Bliss and said to him, “ If there 
_ is anything you want a little money for in the work of 
Plymouth Church, come to me.” As other men go seeking 
-investments, asking, Can you tell me where I can put a 
little money that will bear me good interest? so he 
sought investments for love. I do not stand here on this 
Sabbath morning to eulogize any man, but I do take that 
sacred life and set it before you as the incarnate represen- 
tation to those that know him of what I try in broken lan- 
guage to preach here from Sabbath to Sabbath: Religion 
is life. To love God and to keep his commandments— 
this is the end. ‘“ What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 


thy God ?” 
The Apostolic Church 


XX.—Election to Service ' 
By Lyman Abbott 


“The chief point to know is that the election of Israel 
was an election, not to salvation, but toservice. To under- 
stand this is to get rid of by far the greater part of the 
difficulty that attaches to the subject. Israel was a means, 
and not an end; God chose in him a minister, not a 
favorite.” 

So says Dr. Adam Smith, commenting on the forty-first 
chapter of Isaiah; more clearly is this truth, election for 
service, brought out in that wonderful sixtieth chapter of 
Isaiah: “ Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the glory 
of the Lord is risen upon thee.” To make the doctrine of 
election a doctrine of favoritism, a doctrine that one is 
chosen for privilege, not for opportunity, is to pervert truth, 
pervert the noblest teaching, dishonor the choice of God, 
and wholly misinterpret the secret of all his choice and 
the motive of all his actions. 


For what did Jesus Christ choose the twelve? To be 
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recipients of his special ministry ? to be his most intimate 
companions? to receive his innermost instructions? to be 
with him in his hours of devotion? some of them to be 
with him in his hours of glorification? Yes! but all this, 
not as an end, but as means to an end: that they might 
better receive his spirit and impart it toothers ; have more 
of him that they might give more of him; receive that they 
might bestow. 


This is the truth which Paul sets forth here: “I have 
set thee to be a light for the Gentiles, that thou shouldest 
be for salvation unto the ends of the earth.” God didnot 
choose Israel to receive, except as he chose them to 
impart ; and when they refused to impart, the object of 
the choice was defeated, and they ceased to be his chosen 


people. 


The diamond is chosen by the light, that it may corus- 
cate ; if it refuses to reflect what it receives, it ceases to be 
diamond. 

We easily believe this of Judea and the Jews; howasto 
Americaand Americans? Has that text of Isaiah no appli- 
cation to us: “ Arise, shine, for thy light is come”? Has 
this declaration of Paul no application to us: “I have 
set thee to be a light of the nations, that thou shouldest be 
for salvation unto the ends of the earth” ? 

God possesses that he may impart. It is this perpetual 
impartation which constitutes himGod. Love is his divin- 
ity ; he is God because he is Love; that is, because he is 
perpetually pouring out from his own infinite nature and 
filling the finite with himself. But he imparts that others 
who have received him may impart in turn; when they 
cease to do this, they cease to be his chosen ones, because 
they cease to carry out that which is the very essence of 
his choice, the very essence, indeed, of his being. 

This American nation has no right to live if it is not a 
missionary nation. I speak not now merely of foreign 
missionary operations, technically so called; I mean that 
America is the land of light and of liberty in order that 
it may impart light and liberty to others. When it refuses 
to impart, it ceases to be God’s chosen land. 

What is true of the nation is true of the individual. 
Are you specially favored? Have you culture, refine- 
ment, comfort, friends, a lovely home? Why? Stop a 
moment and ponder that question, Why has God picked 
you out as one of his favorites on whom to bestow much, 
while others go barren and deserted? Why? He has ap- 
pointed you by your prosperity to be the bearer to others 
of what you have thus received. 

Suppose, when Christ distributed from the loaves and 
fishes to the twelve, instead of distributing to the five 
thousand, they themselves had sat down to eat. Would 
not they by that very act have ceased to be Christ’s chosen 
ones? In that very act they would have ceased to carry 
out Christ’s choice. 

This simple principle, election is for service, not for 
favoritism, applied to the Scripture, will solve many of its 
perplexing texts, applied to life will solve many of its 
apparent inequalities. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topic: Novem- 
ber 28—He giveth in abundance (Job xxxvi., 26-31); 
November 29—His manifold mercies (Neh, ix., 7—19); 
November 30—Nothing lacking (Deut. viii., 7-10); De- 
cember 1—His tender mercies (Ps. xxv., 1-10); December 
2—Over all his works (Ps. cxlv., 1-13); December 3— 
His mercy endureth forever (Ps. cvii., 1-9); December 
4—Topic: Every-day mercies (Acts xiv., 17; Deut. 
xxviii., 2-8). 
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Compromising on Agnosticism 
By Prof. William J. Tucker 


The interest of the constituency of the American Board 
has centered of late in the question of its reorganization 
and adjustment to the churches. It is for this reason, 
doubtless, that the theological policy of the Board has been 
allowed to drift toward its present insufficient conclusion. 
I desire to call attention very seriously to the danger of 
this policy, as it is now set forth, in its effect upon the 
intellectual faith of candidates for missionary service and 
of the Church at large. 

The Board at its last meeting adopted the following 
resolution : “* Resolved, That the Board reaffirms the rules 
of administration laid down by it at the annual meetings 
at New York and Minneapolis, and expects them to be 
applied in the spirit of liberty, as well as of faithfulness, 
to candidates for the missionary service.” This resolution 
was afterwards amended by adding the wofds—“ as 
explained by the President in his original letter of accept- 
ance.” 

The exact force and intention of this resolution are to 
be found, I assume, in the following extract from the 
speech of the President of the Board, which immediately 
preceded, and apparently gave the occasion for, its intro- 
duction: ‘These rules of administration have not con- 
templated the appointment of men to the missionary 
service who hold the doctrine of a probation beyond the 
grave. For myself, I could not agree to the appointment 
of any such candidate, as I do not wish to send anybody 
abroad believing what he may not teach, and as I do not 
wish to teach the heathen what I believe to be contrary 
to the divine Word. At the same time I have always 
sought in my relations to the Board to make its policy 
catholic and comprehensive, desiring to introduce into its 
councils those who differ from me in opinion ; desiring to 
have these opinions manifested and felt in the permanent 
and the annual committee of the Board; and I have 
desired, as I have said again and again and again, in every 
form in which utterance is possible to me, to have young 
men appointed to the missionary service whose minds 
were not clear on this great question, who had not come 
to any positive conviction that an indefinite probation was 
waiting beyond the grave for those who had not heard the 
Gospel, who were willing to leave the whole matter in the 
hands of God, who had no conviction to express in regard 
to it, and who were ready to do their work precisely as if 
they knew that there was no such probation to come.” 

There is a certain ambiguity in these words, notwith- 
standing the reiteration of the general idea; but, however 
they may be interpreted, they seem to me to fall short at 
this vital point: they nowhere affirm or recognize the right 
of opinion. And here, I believe, in the right of opinion, is 
the only firm standing-ground we have in the whole situa- 
tion. All other positions have no more solidity than tufts 
ina bog. Perhaps I had better state, before I go further, 
what I conceive to be the distinction between a doctrine 
and an opinion. To my mind the distinction does not lie 
so much in the way in which each is to be held, as in the 
subject-matter. A doctrine belongs to the formulated sub- 
stance of the Gospel. It is a part of the Message. It is 
to be preached. An opinion belongs to the philosophy of 
religion. It has its place, in the form of a theory or expla- 
nation, in the interpretation of Christianity, especially as 
related to those problems which lie somewhat outside the 
region of absolute knowledge. We do not speak of be- 
lieving an opinion. We apply that term naturally to doc- 
trine. But there is no reason why an opinion may not be 
held clearly, firmly, and honorably, without any infringe- 
ment upon the province of doctrine. 

Now, my difficulty in accepting the theological conclu- 
sion reached at Chicago is, that it nowhere recognizes the 
right of a missionary of the American Board to hold as an 
opinion, in the interpretation of Christianity among the 
religions, the theory that the heathen may have the oppor- 
tunity to know Christ as an atoning Saviour before they 
meet him in the final judgment. No one demands the 
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right to preach, affirm, or believe this as a doctrine. It js 


. hot of the nature of a doctrine. What is asked is the right 


to hold it as an opinion or theory. I cannot find that this 
right is conceded in the statement which I have quoted 
from the address of the President of the Board, or in his 
letter of acceptance which is again made the basis of the 
administration of the Board. On the contrary, the compro. 
mise proposed, however generous may be its motive and 
however catholic may be its language, seems to me to fall 
distinctly below this line, and to lie somewhere in the 
region of agnosticism. It predicates uncertainty in the 
mind of the candidate, the absence of clear thought, the 
willingness to give over the problem, while it assumes that 
those who are sent in this state of mind will “ do their 
work precisely as if they knew that there was no probation 
to come.” I cannot interpret the acceptance of this con. 
clusion as anything other than a compromise upon the 
basis of agnosticism. And, viewing it in this light, I urge 
the danger of such an enforced agnosticism to the intellect- 
ual holding of Christianity on the part of missionaries or 
of the churches. 

Agnosticism, as here defined, is a reversion to literalism 
in the interpretation of Scripture. It forbids all opinions 
formed on “the analogy of faith.” Itallows no philosophy 
of Christianity. It denies the validity of all reasoning 
based simply upon the revealed nature of God. If consist- 
ently applied, it revokes the faith of the Church in the 
salvation of infants. 

Agnosticism is not in the interest of a sensitive faith, 
It lacks the struggle and intensity which characterize faith 
when it is urgent. It is a very easy solution “to leave the 
whole matter in the hands of God.” Faith, after the type. 
of Abraham’s belief, pleads, struggles, hopes, and is very 
bold in its audience with God. And in all this action it is 
humble, reverent, and obedient. I would not say that 
“leaving the matter in the hands of God” is a mark of 
indifference to one’s fellow-men, but I can hardly under- 
stand how one can work for their salvation without think- 
ing much upon their destiny, nor how he can work in the 
repose of an intellectual faith without having some satis- 
fying conception of the actual relation of Christianity to 
human destiny. 

Agnosticism at the point in question is no guarantee of 
the traditional eschatology. It simply bars in a negative 
way one outlet of the reason. It does not, for example, 
protect against the theory of annihilation, or conditional 
immortality, which is now held as an opinion by many in 
the ministry and in the churches. To allow the holding 
of annihilation, and to deny the holding of a Christian pro- 
bation for all men, is a most inconsistent and unjust dis- 
crimination. 

But my immediate and chief contention against any 
compromise upon agnosticism, meaning by it the denial of 
the right to an opinion upon the question at issue, is that 
it is a humiliating condition. It contravenes all the tra- 
ditions of theological thought within the denomination. 
To enforce it upon candidates for service under the Ameri- 
can Board is to oblige them to deny their intellectual birth- 
right. I am frank to say that, as I now understand the 
situation, I could not advise any young man to acknowl- 
edge it as a condition of his acceptance by the Board. 
The liberty of being tolerated in a doubtful state of mind is 
not a liberty to be greatly contended for. The right of clear, 
honest, reverent opinion is aright for which much may be 
suffered and endured. It is worth waitingfor. I know the 
present need of men in the mission fields. I sorrow with 
the missionaries who are calling for recruits, but I do not 
believe that the missionaries would welcome any recruits 
whose manner of entrance upon the work tended to lower 
the standard or impair the rights of the missionary service. 
I am sure that I have no heart to respond to the call which 
follows, as usual, the annual meeting of the Board for 
“cases” to interpret the meaning of its latest action. I 
have no desire to see any more “cases” of perplexed 
minds and sensitive consciences passed upon, or indefi- 
nitely postponed. If the present disposition of the majority 
of the Board is toward conciliation and the proper recog- 
nition of the rights of opinion on the part of young men 
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applying for appointment, the opportunity to make that 
disposition evident is now before it in the case of Mr. 
Noyes. And I think that it is far better, in the interest of 
truth, of honesty, and of peace, that applications should be 
suspended until some assurance is given, in principle or in 
action, that reasonable rights of opinion will be recog- 
nized and respected. The present condition is in the 
highest degree unnatural and unhealthy. It rests upon a 
subtle process of introspection, the object of which is to 
determine the degree of certainty or uncertainty of mind 
towards a subject which is a proper matter of opinion 
rather than of doctrine, which does not belong to the sub- 
stance of the Gospel, and which by growing consent has 
no decisive settlement in the letter of Scripture. The fur- 
ther use of past methods will simply aggravate the condi- 
tion as it now exists. The way of deliverance is not by 
indirection, nor through uncertain precedents, but by the 
resolute adherence to principles; The immediate danger 
which I have tried to point out is that of compromising 


upon agnosticism. 


Andover, Mass. 
Religious News 


The Trial of Professor Briggs 


Noreal progress was made at the meeting of the New York 
Presbytery on Wednesday of last week in the case of Dr. Briggs. 
When the day was set, November 9, for the trial of the case, 
the plan was to proceed at once with the business of sifting the 
writings of Dr. Briggs for evidences of heresy. But there is 
more delay. Entirely new charges confront the accused, and 
an entirely new defense must be prepared. The case now 
stands exactly where it stood thirteen months ago, when, on 
October 5, the original charges were tabled and the Presbytery 
adjourned to await Dr. Briggs’s rejoinder. What happened iojthe 
meantime were simply arguments over preliminary questions of 
legal procedure and constitutional rights. Dr. Briggs made 
objection to the committee which was appointed to arrange and 
prepare the case, because it continued to act after the charges 
were tabled. He also demurred to the charges and specifica- 
tions as insufficient, irregular, and indefinite. The objection 
was overruled. A complaint of this ruling was carried to the 
New York Synod of 1892. By vote of Presbytery his demurrer 
was accepted as valid and the case was dismissed. An appeal 
from this decision was entertained by the General Assembly of 
1892 and a reversal secured. The Synod held the complaint in 
order, but refused to act because the Presbytery had possession 
of the case under the reversal of General Assembly, and could 
apply its own remedy in the matter complained of. 

Both questions, therefore, it would seem, were rightfully before 
the Presbytery on Wednesday, when Moderator John C. Bliss 
constituted that body a court for the heresy trial—the constitu- 
tional question of the status of the Committee, and the legal 
question of the sufficiency of the charges. Dr. Briggs formu- 
lated his objection anew, and asked for a ruling and a vote so 
that the constitutional question involved could be carried up to 
the Synod and to the General Assembly, and be determined by 
the highest court. He presented four points as the basis of his 
objection, and requested a decision without argument. These 
points are, briefly stated : 


(1) The Committee was appointed to arrange and prepare the case, and not 
to prosecute the case. 

2) The Committee was acting as an original party. 

(3) The Committee claimed to represent the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, and to be independent of the New York Presbytery. 

(4) A complaint signed by more than one-third of the Presbytery, and 
against the Committee, was in existence. Such a complaint, under the constitu- 
tion, acted as a stay to further proceedings. 


The Committee, through Elder John J. McCook, of the Fifth 
Avenue Church, was heard against these objections. He con- 
tended that they had all been set aside by the action (1) of 
Presbytery, (2) of the Synod of 1891, and (3) of the General 
Assembly of 1892. Dr. Briggs wished to reply, but the Modera- 
tor ruled that the question of the status of the Committee was 
not in order. This ruling was vigorously opposed by Dr. Briggs 
and his friends, but on appeal it was sustained by vote of Pres- 
bytery, 73 to 58. Complaint was made, and the ruling must be 
reviewed by the Synod of 1893. 

The order now was for the decree of reversal of General 
Assembly. This directed that the Presbytery should pass upon 
the charges and specifications as to their sufficiency in form and 
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legal effect, to allow amendments thereto that did not change 
their nature, if the furtherance of justice required such amend- 
ments, and to bring the case to trial on its merits as speedily as 
possible. The sufficiency of the original charges was not passed 
upon, but, by consent of Dr. Briggs, the amendments prepared 
by the Committee were read. The question of allowing these 
amendments to stand remains for the future. Presbytery must 
decide whether they have changed the nature of the complaints 
and whether they are required in the furtherance of justice. 
Dr. Briggs took advantage of a ten days’ adjournment allowed 
him under the Constitution for pre paring bis rejoinder, and the 
case goes over until November 28. Dr. Briggs announced that 
the new indictment was so radically different from the old one 
that he would probablydemur. ‘This will bring up the question 
of allowing the amendments at the adjourned meeting on 
November 28. This question settled, Dr. Briggs’s rejoinder 
will be in order, and, if the amended complaint is allowed, the 
trial will proceed in daily sessions, Saturdays excepted, from 
2 to 5 P.M. 
Here are the new charges, in substance: 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America charges the Rev. 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., being a minister.of the said Church and a member of 
the Presbytery of New York, with teaching : 

(1) That the Reason is a fountain of divine authority which may and does 
savingly enlighten men, even such men as reject the Scriptures as the authorita- 
tive proclamation of the will of God, and reject alsothe way of salvation through 
the mediation and sacrifice of the Son of God as revealed therein; which is 
contrary to the essential doctrine of the Holy Scripture and of the Standards 
of the said Church, that the Holy Scripture is most necessary, and the rule of 
faith and practice. 

(2) That the Church is a fountain of divine authority which, apart from the 
Holy Scripture, may and does savingly enlighten men; which is contrary to 
the essential doctrine of the Holy Scripture and of the Standards of the said 
Church, that the Holy Scripture is most necessary, and the rule of faith and 
practice. 

(3) With teaching that errors may have existed in the original text of the 
Holy Scripture, as it came from its authors ; which is contrary to the essential 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scripture and in the Standards of the said Church, 
that the Holy Scripture is the Word of God written, immediately inspired, and 
the rule of faith and practice. 

(4) That many of the Old Testament predictions have been reversed by his- 
tory, and that the great body of Messianic prediction has nct been and cannot 
be fulfilled ; which is contrary to the essential doctrine of Holy Scripture and of 
the Standards of the said Church, that God is true, omniscient, and unchange- 
able. 

(5) That Moses is not the author ef the Pentateuch ; which is contrary to 
direct statements of Holy Scripture and to the essential doctrines of the Stand- 
ards of the said Church, that the Holy Scripture evidences itself to be the 
word of God by the consent of all the parts, and that the infallible rule of inter 
pretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself. 

(6) That Isaiah is not the author of half of the book that bears his name; 
which is contrary to direct statements of Holy Scripture and to the essential 
doctrines of the Standards of the said Church, that the Holy Scripture evidences 
itself to be the Word of God by the consent of all the parts, and that the infaL 
lible rule of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself. 

(7) That the processes of redemption extend to the world to come in the case 
of many who die in sin; which is contrary to the essential doctrine of Holy 
Scripture and the Standards of the said Church, that the processes of redemp- 
tion are limited to this world. 

(8) That Sanctification is not complete at death; which is contrary to the 
essential doctrine of Holy Scripture and of the Standards of the said Church, 
that the souls of believers are at their death at once made perfect in holiness. 


Specifications under these charges give extracts from the 
Inaugural Address and its ap pendix, and quote selections from 
the Bible, from the Westminster Confession of Faith, and from 
the Catechisms, which the specified extracts are supposed to 


contravene. 


A Good Work 


Professor James Bryce has expressed the opinion that no 
more important problem presses upon the people of this whole 
country than that presented by the condition of the colored 
people of the South. Missionary work among this people is 
attended by peculiar difficulties. The race needs examples of 
new life to free itself from influences of the past. The need is 
not so much of college-bred men who follow the professions, 
but of pure men and women who walk the common paths of 
life, and who shall lead the way in sensible, honest, thrifty, and 
cleanly living, that the sense of sin and virtue, the morally right 
and wrong, may be fully developed. The most hopeful plan is 
to rescue as many children as possible, and, surrounding them 
by good influences, to teach them a religion of right living, and 
to give them industrial training. There is another need of a 
peculiar and little-understood character. Most abject poverty, 
ignorance, and improvidence cause the death of many, whose 
offspring is left to the mercy of the poor neighbor, and the 
orphan who is originally received out of a kind impulse is kept 
as a slave, when he is able to do any kind of work. And no one 
suspects that there are innumerable orphans practically slaves, 
groaning under a bitter burden of toil and the lash of taskmas- 
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ters of their own race. The slavery of adults has been abol- 
ished, and the slavery of children has been made more bitter 
and more brutal. To redeem these children from their double 
bondage, and to create the seeds of a new race, the Colored 
Orphan Asylum and Industrial School at Lynchburg, Va., was 
founded in 1889 by the Rev. A. Jaeger, D.D., and chartered by 
the Legislature of Virginia. The plan has received the warmest 
approval of President Harrison, ex-President Cleveland, General 
Armstrong, of the Hampton School, the Rev. Wm. R. Hun- 
tington, D.D., rector of Grace Church, New York City, and 
others too numerous to mention. A farm of 141 acres has been 
purchased, the farm-house filled with as many children as it 
would comfortably hold, a steam brick factory established, and 
a large brick building is in course of erection, to accommodate, 
when completed, some two hundred and fifty children. One 
wing, with accommodations for from forty to fifty children, will 
be ready for occupancy by December 1. Three thousand 
dollars is needed at once to complete payment for this. Money 
is also needed to put in proper apparatus for heat and water, for 
furniture, and for current expenses. Sixty dollars per annum 
supports one child. It is confidently believed that money cannot 
be more usefully employed than in building and sustaining 
this institution. The history of the children here tells its own 
story. One had never seen a person kneel, and her account of 
herself was, “She had some brothers who beat her.” Money 
may be sent to the Rev. A. Jaeger, D.D., General Manager, or 
to the Rev. C. Bb. Wilmer, Superintendent, or to Frank Camm, 
Treasurer, Lynchburg, Va. 


The National Council on Missionary 
Qualifications 


At the request of some of our readers, we give the full text of 
the minute reported by the Committee on the Qualifications for 
Missionary Service and adopted by the National Council : 


Each Congregational church has its own Confession of Faith, and there is 
no authority to impose any general Confession upon:it; nor are our ministers 
required to subscribe to any specified doctrinal standards. But, as a basis of 
fellowship, we have certain creeds of acknowledged weight, to be used, not as 
tests, but as a testimony; and we have also, in ecclesiastical councils and asso- 
ciations of churches, recognized organs for expressing the fellowship and declar- 
ing the faith held by our churches to be essential, as well as guarding the lib- 
erty of thought generally allowed in our churches: therefore, in the administra- 
tion of all our benevolent societies, andin the work of our churches, the utmost 
care should be exercised in the application of the foregoing principles. 

(Signed by) 
FRANKLIN FAIRBANKS, 
AMORY H. BRADFORD. 
W. K. BIGELow. 


CHARLES R. PALMER. 
ARTHUR LITTLE. 
JAMEs G. JOHNSON. 
NEWMAN SMYTH. 
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Gleanings 


—The World’s Convention of the Christian Workers in the 
United States and Canada is now holding its annual convention 
in Boston. A- report of its discussions will be given in these 
columns next week. 

—The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, on Thursday of last week, 
preached in the Unitarian church in the little town of Berlin, 
Mass., in commemoration of his first appearance in the pulpit 
there fifty years ago. 

—-The issues of the two greatest Bible Societies of the world— 
one in England and the other in America—up to April 1, 1892, 
were 153,357,489 copies, and of the other lesser societies, 
46,612,511 copies; in all, 230,000,000 copies since the year 1804, 
the year of the organization of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The total issues of all the Bible Societies of the world 
for the last year amounted to more than 7,000,000. 

—aA tiny missionary vessel is being fitted out in San Francisco 
by the American Board of Foreign Missions of Boston. She is the 
Hiram Bingham, and her dimensions are: length 50 feet, beam 
14 feet, and hold 6 feet. The little vessel will be commanded 
by the Rev. J. Walkup. She is intended for work among the 
Gilbert Islands, and her size will enable her to carry missionaries 
into all the smalllagoons and harbors where the missionary brig 
Morning Star cannot find water enough. 

—The Rev. W. S. Rudolph, of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of Denver, has resigned, because of the belief expressed 
by members of the Presbytery that his theological beliefs were 
not in accord with the Standards. Charges were brought before 
Presbytery, and Mr. Rudolph made a defense against them, and 
then resigned rather than be a cause of dissension. In accept- 


ing his action, the Presbytery adopted a minute speaking of 
him in the highest terms as man and Christian, but adding that 
his convictions tended to a “ denial of fundamental doctrines.” 
—An Association for the Preservation of the Missions of 
California has been organized in Los Angeles, Cal. 


Its object 


The Christian Union 
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will be to preserve from further ruin the picturesque mission 
buildings of California. Membership cards are $1 a year, and 
each member will be entitled to the privileges of special railroad 
and hotel rates for all excursions given by the Association. The 
Association will have on sale pictures and books relating to the 
missions. The Corresponding Secretary is Mrs. M. E. Stilson, 
Los Angele;, Cal. 

—The Directors of the Union Theological Seminary met last 
week Tuesday. Charles Butler, the President of the Board, was 
re-elected to this office, which he has filled with honor for many 
years. John Crosby Brown, the Vice-President, and E. M, 
Kingsley, the Treasurer, Recorder, and Secretary, were also re. 
elected. The resignations of Dr. John Hall and Dr. R. R. 
Booth were accepted with regret. John Taylor Johnston, who 
has not been able to attend the meetings for some time, was 
chosen an honorary member. 

—At the annual meeting of the Connecticut Indian Associa. 
tion, held in New Haven last week, resolutions were adopted 
favoring a strict application of civil service rules to all appoint. 
ments in Indian service; against the sale of intoxicating liquors 
among the Indians, with heavy penalties therefor; for an 
increase of Indian appropriations ; and tendering the thanks of 
the Association to Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, for his 
unremitting efforts in Congress in behalf of Indian civilization 
and opposition to unwise legislation. 

—The society of the Broadway Tabernacle of this city held 
a meeting on Wednesday of last week to take action on the 
resignation of the pastor, the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor. 
The society concurred with the pewholders in accepting the 
pastor’s resignation and to pay him the remainder of his annual 
salary of $16,000o—about $8,000. They also concurred in 
appointing him pastor emeritus at a yearly salary of $5,000. 
The following committee was appointed to select a new pastor: 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Kaleb B. Knevals, Henry C. Houghton, 
J. Howard Sweetser, Bradford K. Wiley, Irving R. Fisher, and 
William Washburn. It is stated that the church has a paid-up 
policy of $33,740 on the life of the pastor, and that it is proposed 
to increase this to $50,000, and present it to Mr. Taylor, who has 
been pastor of the church for twenty years. 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—Ellsworth Bonfils was installed as pastor of Christ Church, Mount Hope, 
New York City, on October 25; the Rev. William Lloyd preached the sermon. 

—Stacy Fowler, of Cliftondale, Mass , who was at one time the Boston corre- 
spondent of The Christian Union, died suddenly on November 3. 

—C. A. Payne, of Eau Claire, Wis., accepts a call from Plymouth Church, 
Milwaukee, to be associate pastor for the institutional and mission work. 

—E. |. Craft, of Jefferson, O., has resigned. 

— F. F. Emerson, of the United Church of Newport, R. I., has resigned on 
account of ill health. 

—M. S. Phillips, of New Haven, Conn., accepts a call from Chaplin. 

—James A. Blaisdell was installed as pastor of the First Church of Wau- 
kesha, Wis., on November 1. 

—A. W. Archibald, of Davenport, Ia., declines a call to the Union Church of 
South Weymouth, Mass., and is considering a call from the Hyde Park Church, 
near Boston. 

—L. H. Hallock accepts a call to the First Church of Tacoma, Wis. 

—F. W. Hoover was ordained on October 25, at Moorland, Ia. 

—W. J. Carter, of North Rochester, Mass., accepts a call to Roscoe, N. Y. 

—J. F. Loba accepts a call to Evanston, III. 

—Janette L. Olmstead has been ordained and installed as pastor of the 
church in Gustavus, O. 

—C. C. Kellogg, of the Central Church of Dorchester, Mass., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—Walter D. Buchanan was installed as pastor of the Thirteenth Street 
Church of this city on November 6. 

—Hugh Pritchard, of the Knox Church of this city, has resigned. 

—C. E. Herring, of the First Church of Harlem, N. Y., accepts a call from 
the First Church of Plainfield, N. J. 

—W. C. Robinson was installed as pastor of the church at Clinton, N. Y., 
on October 25. 

—W. R. Herendeen was installed as pastor of the church in Willow Creek, 
N. Y., on October 11. 

—Alexander Alison, of the Alexander Church of Philadelphia, accepts a call 
to the First Church in Seattle, Wash. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—C. F. Clover (Episcopal) accepts the position of assistant pastor of the 
chapel connected with St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City. 

—R. M. Sherman, Jr.. resigns the rectorship of St. Peter’s (P. E.), Dans 
ville, N. Y., and accepts that of St. Stephen’s Church, Newark, N. J. 

—N.S. Stephens resigns the rectorship of St. John’s Church (P. E.), Boon- 
ton, N. J., and accepts a position as assistant minister with St. Paul's Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

—H. F. Moulton has become pastor of St. Paul’s Church (Universalist), 
Palmer, Mass. 

—G. P. Eckman, of the First Methodist Church of Orange, N. J., has Te 
ceived a call to Wichita, Kan. 

—C. S. Ryman, of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Bayonne. N. J. 
has been appointed Presiding Elder of the Elizabeth district. 

—S. R. Free has resigned the pastorate of the Unitarian church in North 
field, Mass., and accepts a call to Chattanooga, Tenn. 

—A. W. Weeks has resigned the pastorate of a Baptist church in Palmer, 
Mass. 


>. 
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Books and Authors 


Essays in Literary Interpretation’ 
By the Rev. George A. Gordon 


The author of these essays is widely known as an 
editor, as a lecturer upon literary topics, and as a writer 
on a wide range of literary themes. I think that he 
will be recognized by the readers of this his latest vol- 
ume as possessing in a remarkable degree the genius of 
literary interpretation. Interpretation implies an order of 
mind much more original and vitally productive, truer in 
its insights, deeper in its sympathies, and greatly nearer 
in kin to the supremely creative spirits, than the order of 
intellect implied in mere criticism. The writer of these 
essays is a deep and vital interpreter, and his mind as it 
appears in the work before us is characterized by unusual 
clearness and certainty of insight, by large and vital sym- 
pathies, and by a capacity truly extraordinary to rethink 
another man’s thought, relive another man’s life, and at 
the same time preserve the integrity of his own individual- 
ity and bring home with him a wide and noble apprecia- 
tion of the alien intellectual and vital movement through 
which he has passed. 

To be sure, the book has some defects, being sometimes 
too much of a meditation and not enough of a discussion, 
now and then slightly illusive in its characterizations and 
over-fertile in generalizations; while the lateral movement 
of the thought, the sweep to right and left, is, occasionally 
at least, out of proportion to the forward movement; and 
it might perhaps be added that there is not infrequently an 
excess of admiration even for great writers, due no doubt 
to the superb fact that the author is a predestinated and 
desperate lover. But the work has immeasurably more 
merits than defects, and among these let the following 
three distinct values be noted : 

1. The work is a profound appreciation of literature. 
The reader meets with characterizations of Greek, Italian, 
German, and English thought that could not have been 
made except through long and sympathetic acquaintance 
with the kings in these various empires of literary art. 
The writing in this volume is not like that in so many 
volumes, born of hearsay, or gathered at second-hand, or 
springing from a brief and superficial acquaintance with 
the masters of the literary world; it comes out of the heart 
of an early convert to these apostles of beauty, from the 
mind of a lifelong and devoted disciple. Only on this 
view can we account for the delicacy and truth of percep- 
tion, for the ease in the movement of thought, and for the 
eager and retentive sympathies that have felt their way 
into the heart of the monarchs of art and returned with 
the wealth and hue of royal feelings become part of their 
own texture and coloring. 

The first and greatest duty of the literary critic is to be 
sure that he becomes a disciple. We apprehend that the 
man who sat at the feet of Gamaliel was the one of all his 
pupils who most absorbed his thought, who most clearly 
discerned his message, and who finally came to see its worth 
and its limitations with the most certain vision. We are 
sure that the beautiful woman who sat at the feet of the 
Master of the great art of living, himself the supreme art 
of God, was the only disciple up to date who saw into the 
depths of the divine beauty or was at all able to discern 
what the mystery meant. We should say that the author 
of these essays is a beloved disciple of the great literary 
masters, that his seat is never far from them, and that 
he is never long out of the bosom of their thought and 
feeling. The inspiration from such a book to a disciple- 
ship similarly deep, devoted, and discerning is something 
for which we may well be thankful. It is a sort of trade- 
Wind, carrying those who are not gifted with the author’s 
original and propulsive interests, and who have only capac- 
ities that they can lift to the impulse of stronger natures, 
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over intervening difficulties to the fair worlds that wait to 
reward their discovery and cultivation. 

2. A second value of this volume is as a contribution 
toward the analysis of the fixed and universal conditions 
of literary greatness. We refer the reader at once to the 
essays on Dante and Browning, and especially to that on 
“Personality in Literary Work.” This last discussion 
carries a fundamental thought through a rich and suggest- 
ive exposition, and, with as much truth as beauty, finds the 
eternal secret of creative power in the range and mystery 
of personal life. The reader who wants to see clearly why 
one piece of work is literature, and why another, contain- 
ing, it may be, an equal or even a greater mass of ideas, is 
distinctly not literature; why one writer imparts a glow 
and charm to every serious thing that comes from his pen, 
while another of equal or even larger general powers fails 
of this self communication of light and fascination, is ear- 
nestly urged to study this essay. 

3. But the chief value of this book, both for literature and 
for life, is its ethical value. Literature should be deeply 
grateful to such writers. They brush aside whole worlds of 
literary cant and rubbish that obstruct the way in the dilet- 
tante discussions of the time, bring art out of the region of 
the artificial and fantastic, and impress all great genius 
into the service of humanity. The moment that we hold 
art to be a servant of life, that moment we put upon litera- 
ture an ethical import and raise the beautiful into eternal 
wedlock with the good. We are accustomed to look for 
service of this sort from the writer of the book before us, 
and we add that it is a service that he has never done so 
well as in this his latest utterance. 

Literature is in reality a mighty incarnation, the divin- 
est thought and feeling and purpose of the race, conserved 
in a form approximately befitting the indwelling spirit ; 
and it exists, like the supreme Incarnation, not merely or 
chiefly as a minister to wonder, or any other mode of 
pleasure, but asa revelation in order to a higher realiza- 
tion of the true life of mankind. Whoever takes this point 
of view places upon literature supreme honor, and ranks 
it as among the greatest of the forces that contend in the 
mighty struggle for the liberation of humanity. 

Equal honor is thus conferred upon life. So long as 
art is viewed simply or mainly in relation to unethical 
feeling, art and life are together degraded. The poet 
who wanted to make a nation’s songs rather than its laws 
had a different conception of both the song and the State. 
The truth is, the song, the epic, the drama, all high liter- 
ature, is a force in civilization, in the interpretation of 
moral relations, in the illumination of moral duties, in the 
inspiration of moral life, that cannot be estimated. A 
nation without literature is an impossibility; a tribe, a 
gathering of gregarious creatures, it might be, but a nation 
it could not be. We regard it as the chief merit of this 
book, a merit which we think every earnest reader will be 
swift to recognize, that it relates, in the way of cause and 
effect, life and literature, and literature and life; that it 
sees in all great literature an ethical and therefore an 
optimistic view of the world, an expression not of despair 
but of faith, not of the barrenness of existence but of its 
immeasurable range and meaning, its imperishable treas- 
ures of insight and heroism and love. 

This ethical quality comes out very clearly and with 
exquisite grace in what is perhaps the finest essay in the 
volume, that upon humor. Writing upon this subject with 
a lighter touch, a surer insight, a sounder philosophy, and 
a finer climax we should not know where to find. It is the 
production of a man who looks upon the contrasts and 
incongruities of life, not cynically, but sympathetically, 
and whose faith in “‘ the benignity of the universal order’ 
enables him to see the exaggeration of emotion under a 
partial and temporary loss conceived as utter and final, and 
gives him the genial composure that keeps the spirit sweet 
and sane in the presence of the dark and terrible aspects cf 
existence. Thecontrast between the finite and the infinite, 
the perception of which is the fundamental point in humor, 
provides for this feeling, not only in man, but also in God. 
Theologians have felt, notably the late President Finney, 
of Oberlin, that God must occasionally smile over the ex- 
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applying for appointment, the opportunity to make that 
disposition evident is now before it in the case of Mr. 
Noyes. And I think that it is far better, in the interest of 
truth, of honesty, and of peace, that applications should be 
suspended until some assurance is given, in principle or in 
action, that reasonable rights of opinion will be recog- 
nized and respected. The present condition is in the 
highest degree unnatural and unhealthy. It rests upon a 
subtle process of introspection, the object of which is to 
determine the degree of certainty or uncertainty of mind 
towards a subject which is a proper matter of opinion 
rather than of doctrine, which does not belong to the sub- 
stance of the Gospel, and which by growing consent has 
no decisive settlement in the letter of Scripture. The fur- 
ther use of past methods will simply aggravate the condi- 
tion as it now exists. The way of deliverance is not by 
indirection, nor through uncertain precedents, but by the 
resolute adherence to principles. The immediate danger 
which I have tried to point out is that of compromising 


upon agnosticism. 


Andover, Mass. 
Religious News 


The Trial of Professor Briggs 


No real progress was made at the meeting of the New York 
Presbytery on Wednesday of last week in the case of Dr. Briggs. 
When the day was set, November 9, for the trial of the case, 
the plan was to proceed at once with the business of sifting the 
writings of Dr. Briggs for evidences of heresy. But there is 
more delay. Entirely new charges confront the accused, and 
an entirely new defense must be prepared. The case now 
stands exactly where it stood thirteen months ago, when, on 
October 5, the original charges were tabled and the Presbytery 
adjourned to await Dr. Briggs’s rejoinder. What happened iojthe 
meantime were simply arguments over preliminary questions of 
legal procedure and constitutional rights. Dr. Briggs made 
objection to the committee which was appointed to arrange and 
prepare the case, because it continued to act after the charges 
were tabled. He also demurred to the charges and specifica- 
tions as insufficient, irregular, and indefinite. The objection 
was overruled. A complaint of this ruling was carried to the 
New York Synod of 1892. By vote of Presbytery his demurrer 
was accepted as valid and the case was dismissed. An appeal 
from this decision was entertained by the General Assembly of 
1892 and a reversal secured. The Synod held the complaint in 
order, but refused to act because the Presbytery had possession 
of the case under the reversal of General Assembly, and could 
apply its own remedy in the matter complained of. 


Both questions, therefore, it would seem, were rightfully before . 


the Presbytery on Wednesday, when Moderator John C. Bliss 
constituted that body a court for the heresy trial—the constitu- 
tional question of the status of the Committee, and the legal 
question of the sufficiency of the charges. Dr. Briggs formu- 
lated his objection anew, and asked for a ruling and a vote so 
that the constitutional question involved could be carried up to 
the Synod and to the General Assembly, and be determined by 
the highest court. He presented four points as the basis of his 
objection, and requested a decision without argument. These 
points are, briefly stated: 


(1) The Committee was appointed to arrange and prepare the case, and not 
to prosecute the case. 

(2) The Committee was acting as an original party. 

(3) The Committee claimed to represent the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, and to be independent of the New York Presbytery. 

(4) A complaint signed by more than one-third of the Presbytery, and 
against the Committee, was in existence. Such a complaint, under the constitu- 
tion, acted as a stay to further proceedings. 

The Committee, through Elder John J. McCook, of the Fifth 
Avenue Church, was heard against these objections. He con- 
tended that they had all been set aside by the action (1) of 
Presbytery, (2) of the Synod of 1891, and (3) of the General 
Assembly of 1892. Dr. Briggs wished to reply, but the Modera- 
tor ruled that the question of the status of the Committee was 
not in order. This ruling was vigorously opposed by Dr. Briggs 
and his friends, but on appeal it was sustained by vote of Pres- 
bytery, 73 to 58. Complaint was made, and the ruling must be 
reviewed by the Synod of 1893. 

The order now was for the decree of reversal of General 
Assembly. This directed that the Presbytery should pass upon 
the charges and specifications as to their sufficiency in form and 
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legal effect, to allow amendments thereto that did not change 
thir nature, if the furtherance of justice required such amend- 
ments, and to bring the case to trial on its merits as speedily as 
possible. The sufficiency of the original charges was not passed 
upon, but, by consent of Dr. Briggs, the amendments prepared 
by the Committee were read. The question of allowing these 
amendments. to stand remains for the future. Presbytery must 
decide whether they have changed the nature of the complaints 
and whether they are required in the furtherance of justice. 
Dr. Briggs took advantage of a ten days’ adjournment allowed 
him under the Constitution for pre paring his rejoinder, and the 
case goes over until November 28. Dr. Briggs announced that 
the new indictment was so radically different from the old one 
that he would probablydemur. This will bring up the question 
of allowing the amendments at the adjourned meeting on 
November 28. This question settled, Dr. Briggs’ rejoinder 
will be in order, and, if the amended complaint is allowed, the 
trial will proceed in daily sessions, Saturdays excepted, from 
2 to 5 P.M. 
Here are the new charges, in substance: 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America charges the Rev. 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., being a minister of the said Church and a member of 
the Presbytery of New York, with teaching: i 

(1) That the Reason is a fountain of divine authority which may and does 
savingly enlighten men, even such men as reject the Scriptures as the authorita- 
tive proclamation of the will of God, and reject alsothe way of salvation through 
the mediation and sacrifice of the Son of God as revealed therein; whith is 
contrary to the essential doctrine of the Holy Scripture and of the Standards 
of the said Church, that the Holy Scripture is most necessary, and the rule of 
faith and practice. 

(2) That the Church is a fountain of divine authority which, apart from the 
Holy Scripture, may and does savingly enlighten men; which is contrary to 
the essential doctrine of the Holy Scripture and of the Standards of the said 
Church, that the Holy scripture is most necessary, and the rule of faith and 
practice. 

(3) With teaching that errors may have existed in the original text of the 
Holy Scripture, as it came from its authors ; which is contrary to the essential 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scripture and in the Standards of the said Church, 
that the Holy Scripture is the Word of God written, immediately inspired, and 
the rule of faith and practice. 

(4) That many of the Old Testament predictions have been reversed by his- 
tory, and that the great body of Messianic prediction has not been and cannot 
be fulfilled ; which is contrary to the essential doctrine of Holy Scripture and of 
the Standards of the said Church, that God is true, omniscient, and unchange- 
able. 

(5) That Moses is not the author ef the Pentateuch ; which is contrary to 
direct statements of Holy Scripture and to the essential doctrines of the Stand- 
ards of the said Church, that the Holy Scripture evidences itself to be the 
word of God by the consent of all the parts, and that the infallible rule of inter 
pretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself. % 

(6) That Isaiah is not the author of half of the book that bears his name; 
which is contrary to direct statements of Holy Scripture and to the essential 
doctrines of the Standards of the said Ch@rch, that the Holy Scripture evidences 
itself to be the Word of God by the consent of all the parts, and that the infaL 
lible rule of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself. 

(7) That the processes of redemption extend to the world to come in the case 
of many who die in sin; which is contrary ta the essential doctrine of Holy 
Scripture and the Standards of the said Church, that the processes of redemp- 
tion are limited to this world. 

(8) That Sanctification is not complete at death; which is contrary to the 
essential doctrine of Holy Scripture and of the Standards of the said Church, 
that the souls of believers are at their death at once made perfect in holiness. 


Specifications under these charges give extracts from the 
Inaugural Address and its ap pendix, and quote selections from 
the Bible, from the Westminster Confession of Faith, and from 
the Catechisms, which the specified extracts are supposed to 


contravene. 


A Good Work 


Professor James Bryce has expressed the opinion that no 
more important problem presses upon the people of this whole 
country than that presented by the condition of the colored 
people of the South. Missionary work among this people is 
attended by peculiar difficulties. The race needs examples of 
new life to free itself from influences of the past. The need is 
not so much of college-bred men who follow the professions, 
but of pure men and women who walk the common paths of 
life, and who shall lead the way in sensible, honest, thrifty, and 
cleanly living, that the sense of sin and virtue, the morally right 
and wrong, may be fully developed. The most hopeful plan is 
to rescue as many children as possible, and, surrounding them 
by good influences, to teach them a religion of right living, and 
to give them industrial training. There is another need of a 
peculiar and little-understood character. Most abject poverty, 
ignorance, and improvidence cause the death of many, whose 
offspring is left to the mercy of the poor neighbor, and the 
orphan who is originally received out of a kind impulse is kept 
as a slave, when he is able to do any kind of work. And no one 
suspects that there are innumerable orphans practically slaves, 
groaning under a bitter burden of toil and the lash of taskmas- 
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ters of their own race. The slavery of adults has been abol- 
ished, and the slavery of children has been made more bitter 
and more brutal. To redeem these children from their double 
bondage, and to create the seeds of a new race, the Colored 
Orphan Asylum and Industrial School at Lynchburg, Va., was 
founded in 1889 by the Rev. A. Jaeger, D.D., and chartered by 
the Legislature of Virginia. The plan has received the warmest 
approval of President Harrison, ex-President Cleveland, General 
Armstrong, of the Hampton School, the Rev. Wm. R. Hun- 
tington, D.D., rector of Grace Church, New York City, and 
others too numerous to mention. A farm of 141 acres has been 
purchased, the farm-house filled with as many children as it 
would comfortably hold, a steam brick factory established, and 
a large brick building is in course of erection, to accommodate, 
when completed, some two hundred and fifty children. One 
wing, with accommodations for from forty to fifty children, will 
be ready for occupancy by December 1. Three thousand 
dollars is needed at once to complete payment for this. Money 
is also needed to put in proper apparatus for heat and water, for 
furniture, and for current expenses. Sixty dollars per annum 
supports one child. It is confidently believed that money cannot 
be more usefully employed than in building and sustaining 
this institution. The history of the children here tells its own 
story. One had never seen a person kneel, and her account of 
herself was, “She had some brothers who beat her.” Money 
may be sent to the Rev. A. Jaeger, D.D., Genera] Manager, or 
to the Rev. C. B. Wilmer, Superintendent, or to Frank Camm, 
Treasurer, Lynchburg, Va. 


The National Council on Missionary 
Qualifications 


At the request of some of our readers, we give the full text of 
the minute reported by the Committee on the Qualifications for 
Missionary Service and adopted by the National Council: | 


Each Congregational church has its own Confession of Faith, and there is 
no authority to impose any general Confession uponiit; nor are our ministers 
required to subscribe to any specified doctrinal standards. But, as a basis of 
fellowship, we have certain creeds of acknowledged weight, to be used, not as 
tests, but’as a testimony; and we have also, in ecclesiastical councils and asso- 
ciations of churches, recognized organs for expressing the fellowship and declar- 
ing the faith held by our churches to be essential, as well as guarding the lib- 
erty of thought generally allowed in our churches: therefore, in the administra- 
tion of all our benevolent societies, andin the work of our churches, the utmost 
care should be exercised in the application of the foregoing principles. 

(Signed by) 
FRANKLIN FAIRBANKS. 
Amory H. BRADFORD. 
W. K. BIGELow. 


CHARLES R. PALMER. 
ARTHUR LITTLE. 
JAMES G. JOHYSON. 
NEWMAN SMYTH. 


Gleanings 

—The World’s Convention of the Christian Workers in the 
United States and Canada is now holding its annual convention 
in Boston. A report of its discussions will be given in these 
columns next week. 

—The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, on Thursday of last week, 
preached in the Unitarian church in the little town of Berlin, 
Mass., in commemoration of his first appearance in the pulpit 
there fifty years ago. 

—The issues of the two greatest Bible Societies of the world— 
one in England and the other in America—up to April 1, 1892, 
were 183,387,489 copies, and of the other lesser societies, 
46,612,511 copies; in all, 230,000,000 copies since the year 1804, 
the year of the organization of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The total issues of all the Bible Societies of the world 
for the last year amounted to more than 7,000,000. 

—A tiny missionary vessel is being fitted out in San Francisco 
by the American Board of Foreign Missions of Boston. She is the 
Hiram Bingham, and her dimensions are: length 50 feet, beam 
14 feet, and hold 6 feet. The little vessel will be commanded 
by the Rev. J. Walkup. She is intended for work among the 
Gilbert Islands, and her size will enable her to carry missionaries 
into all the smalllagoons and harbors where the missionary brig 
Morning Star cannot find water enough. 

—The Rev. W. S. Rudolph, of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of Denver, has resigned, because of the belief expressed 
by members of the Presbvtery that his theological beliefs were 
not in accord with the Standards. Charges were brought before 
Presbytery, and Mr. Rudolph made a defense against them, and 
then resigned rather than be a cause of dissension. In accept- 


ing his action, the Presbytery adopted a minute speaking of 
him in the highest terms as man and Christian, but adding that 
his convictions tended to a “ denial of fundamental doctrines.” 
—An Association for the Preservation of the Missions of 
Its object 


California has been organized in Los Angeles, Cal. 
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will be to preserve from further ruin the picturesque mission 
buildings of California. Membership cards are $1 a year, and 
each member will be entitled to the privileges of special railroad 
and hotel rates for all excursions given by the Association. The 
Association will have on sale pictures and books relating to the 
missions. The Corresponding Secretary is Mrs. M. E. Stilson, 
Los Angele;, Cal. 

—The Directors of the Union Theological Seminary met last 
week Tuesday. Charles Butler, the President of the Board, was 
re-elected to this office, which he has filled with honor for many 
years. John Crosby Brown, the Vice-President, and E. M. 
Kingsley, the Treasurer, Recorder, and Secretary, were also re- 
elected. The resignations of Dr. John Hall and Dr. R. R. 
Booth were accepted with regret. John Taylor Johnston, who 
has not been able to attend the meetings for some time, was 
chosen an honorary member. 

—At the annual meeting of the Connecticut Indian Associa- 
tion, held in New Haven last week, resolutions were adopted 
favoring a strict application of civil service rules to all appoint- 
ments in Indian service ; against the sale of intoxicating liquors 
among the Indians, with heavy penalties therefor; for an 
increase of Indian appropriations ; and tendering the thanks of 
the Association to Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, for his 
unremitting efforts in Congress in behalf of Indian civilization 
and opposition to unwise legislation. 

—The society of the Broadway Tabernacle of this city held 
a meeting on Wednesday of last week to take action on the 
resignation of the pastor, the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor. 
The society concurred with the pewholders in accepting the 
pastor’s resignation and to pay him the remainder of his annual 
salary of $16,000—about $8,000. They also concurred in 
appointing him pastor emeritus at a yearly salary of $5,000. 
The following committee was appointed to select a new pastor: 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Kaleb B. Knevals, Henry C. Houghton, 
J. Howard Sweetser, Bradford K. Wiley, Irving R. Fisher, and 
William Washburn. It is stated that the church has a paid-up 
policy of $33,740 on the life of the pastor, and that it is proposed 
to increase this to $50,000, and present it to Mr. Taylor, who has 
been pastor of the church for twenty years. 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—Ellsworth Bonfils wasinstalledas pastor of Christ Church, Mount Hope, 
New York City, on October 25; the Rev. William Lloyd preached the sermon. 

—Stacy Fowler, of Cliftondale, Mass , who was at one time the Boston corre- 
spondent of The Christian Union, died suddenly on November 3. 

—C. A. Payne, of Eau Claire, Wis., accepts a call from Plymouth Church, 
Milwaukee, to be associate pastor for the institutional and mission work. 

—E. |]. Craft, of Jefferson, O., has resigned. 

— F. F. Emerson, of the United Church of Newport, R. I., has resigned on 
account of ill health. 

—M. S. Phillips, of New Haven, Conn., accepts a call from Chaplin. 

—James A. Blaisdell was installed as pastor of the First Church of Wau- 
kesha, Wis., on November 1. 

—A. W. Archibald, of Davenport, Ia., declines a call to the Union Church of 
South Weymouth, Mass., and is considering a call from the Hyde Park Church, 
near Boston. 

—L. H. Hallock accepts a call to the First Church of Tacoma, Wis. 

—F. W. Hoover was ordained on October 25, at Moorland, Ia. 

—W. J. Carter, of North Rochester, Mass., accepts a call to Roscoe, N. Y. 

—J. F. Loba accepts a call to Evanston, III. 

—Janette L. Olmstead has been ordained and installed as pastor of the 
church in Gustavus, O. 

—C. C. Kellogg, of the Central Church of Dorchester, Mass., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—Walter D. Buchanan was installed as pastor of the Thirteenth Street 
Church of this city on November 6. 

—Hugh Pritchard, of the Knox Church of this city, has resigned. 

—C. E. Herring, of the First Church of Harlem, N. Y., accepts a call from 
the First Church of Plainfield, N. J. 

—W. C. Robinson was installed as pastor of the church at Clinton, N. Y., 
on October 25. 

—W. R. Herendeen was installed as pastor of the church in Willow Creek, 
N. Y., on October 11. 

—Alexander Alis6n, of the Alexander Church of Philadelphia, accepts a call 
to the First Church in Seattle, Wash. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—C. F. Clover (Episcopal) accepts the position of assistant pastor of the 
chapel connected with St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City. 

—KR. M. Sherman, Jr., resigns the rectorship of St. Peter’s (P. E.), Dans- 
ville, N. Y., and accepts that of St. Stephen’s Church, Newark, N. J. 

—N.S5S. Stephens resigns the rectorship of St. John’s Church (P. E.), Boon- 
ton, N. J., and accepts a position as assistant minister with St. Paul’s Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

—H. F. Moulton has become pastor of St. Paul’s Church (Universalist), 
Palmer, Mass. 

—G. P. Eckman, of the First Methodist Church of Orange, N. J., has re- 
ceived a call to Wichita, Kan. 

—C. 8. Ryman, of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Bayonne, N. J., 
has been appointed Presiding Elder of the Elizabeth district. 

—S. R. Free has resigned the pastorate of the Unitarian church in North- 
field, Mass., and accepts a call to Chattanooga, Tenn. 

—A. W. Weeks has resigned the pastorate of a Baptist church in Palmer, 
Mass. 
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Essays in Literary Interpretation’ 
By the Rev. George A. Gordon 


The author of these essays is widely known as an 
editor, as a lecturer upon literary topics, and as a writer 
on a wide range of literary themes. I think that he 
will be recognized by the readers of this his latest vol- 
ume as possessing in a remarkable degree the genius of 
literary interpretation. Interpretation implies an order of 
mind much more original and vitally productive, truer in 
its insights, deeper in its sympathies, and greatly nearer 
in kin to the supremely creative spirits, than the order of 
intellect implied in mere criticism. The writer of these 
essays is a deep and vital interpreter, and his mind as it 
appears in the work before us is characterized by unusual 
clearness and certainty of insight, by large and vital sym- 
pathies, and by a capacity truly extraordinary to rethink 
another man’s thought, relive another man’s life, and at 
the same time preserve the integrity of his own individual- 
ity and bring home with him a wide and noble apprecia- 
tion of the alien intellectual and vital movement through 
which he has passed. 

To be sure, the book has some defects, being sometimes 
too much of a meditation and not enough of a discussion, 
now and then slightly illusive in its characterizations and 
over-fertile in generalizations ; while the lateral movement 
of the thought, the sweep to right and left, is, occasionally 
at least, out of proportion to the forward movement; and 
it might perhaps be added that there is not infrequently an 
excess of admiration even for great writers, due no doubt 
to the superb fact that the author is a predestinated and 
desperate lover. But the work has immeasurably more 
merits than defects, and among these let the following 
three distinct values be noted : 

1. The work is a profound appreciation of literature. 
The reader meets with characterizations of Greek, Italian, 
German, and English thought that could not have been 
made except through long and sympathetic acquaintance 
with the kings in these various empires of literary art. 
The writing in this volume is not like that in so many 
volumes, born of hearsay, or gathered at second-hand, or 
springing from a brief and superficial acquaintance with 
the masters of the literary world; it comes out of the heart 
of an early convert to these apostles of beauty, from the 
mind of a lifelong and devoted disciple. Only on this 
view can we account for the delicacy and truth of percep- 
tion, for the ease in the movement of thought, and for the 
eager and retentive sympathies that have felt their way 
into the heart of the monarchs of art and returned with 
the wealth and hue of royal feelings become part of their 
own texture and coloring. 

The first and greatest duty of the literary critic is to be 
sure that he becomes a disciple. We apprehend that the 
man who sat at the feet of Gamaliel was the one of all his 
pupils who most absorbed his thought, who most clearly 
discerned his message, and who finally came to see its worth 
and its limitations with the most certain vision. We are 
sure that the beautiful woman who sat at the feet of the 
Master of the great art of living, himself the supreme art 
of God, was the only disciple up to date who saw into the 
depths of the divine beauty or was at all able to discern 
what the mystery meant. We should say that the author 
of these essays is a beloved disciple of the great literary 
masters, that his seat is never far from them, and that 
he is never long out of the bosom of their thought and 
feeling. The inspiration from such a book to a disciple- 
ship similarly deep, devoted, and discerning is something 
for which we may well be thankful. It is a sort of trade- 
wind, carrying those who are not gifted with the author’s 
original and propulsive interests, and who have only capac: 
ities that they can lift to the impulse of stronger natures, 
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over intervening difficulties to the fair worlds that wait to 
reward their discovery and cultivation. , 

2. A second value of this volume is as a contribution 
toward the analysis of the fixed and universal conditions 
of literary greatness. We refer the reader at once to the 
essays on Dante and Browning, and especially to that on 
“Personality in Literary Work.” This last discussion 
carries a fundamental thought through a rich and suggest- 
ive exposition, and, with as much truth as beauty, finds the 
eternal secret of creative power in the range and mystery 
of personal life. The reader who wants to see clearly why 
one piece of work is literature, and why another, contain- 
ing, it may be, an equal or even a greater mass of ideas, is 
distinctly not literature; why one writer imparts a glow 
and charm to every serious thing that comes from his pen, 
while another of equal or even larger general powers fails 
of this self communication of light and fascination, is ear- 
nestly urged to study this essay. 

3. But the chief value of this book, both for literature and 
for life, is its ethical value. Literature should be deeply 
grateful to such writers. They brush aside whole worlds of 
literary cant and rubbish that obstruct the way in the dilet- 
tante discussions of the time, bring art out of the region of 
the artificial and fantastic, and impress all great genius 
into the service of humanity. The moment that we hold 
art to be a servant of life, that moment we put upon litera- 
ture an ethical import and raise the beautiful into eternal 
wedlock with the good. We are accustomed to look for 
service of this sort from the writer of the book before us, 
and we add that it is a service that he has never done so 
well as in this his latest utterance. 

Literature is in reality a mighty incarnation, the divin- 
est thought and feeling and purpose of the race, conserved 
in a form approximately befitting the indwelling spirit ; 
and it exists, like the supreme Incarnation, not merely or 
chiefly as a minister to wonder, or any other mode of 
pleasure, but as a revelation in order to a higher realiza- 
tion of the true life of mankind. Whoever takes this point 
of view places upon literature supreme honor, and ranks 
it as among the greatest of the forces that contend in the 


_mighty struggle for the liberation of humanity. 


Equal honor is thus conferred upon life. So long as 
art is viewed simply or mainly in relation to unethical 
feeling, art and life are together degraded. The poet 
who wanted to make a nation’s songs rather than its laws 
had a different conception of both the song and the State. 
The truth is, the song, the epic, the drama, all high liter- 
ature, is a force in civilization, in the interpretation of 
moral relations, in the illumination of moral duties, in the 
inspiration of moral life, that cannot be estimated. A 
nation without literature is an impossibility; a tribe, a 
gathering of gregarious creatures, it might be, but a nation 
it could not be. We regard it as the chief merit of this 
book, a merit which we think every earnest reader will be 
swift to recognize, that it relates, in the way of cause and 
effect, life and literature, and literature and life; that it 
sees in all great literature an ethical and therefore an 


optimistic view of the world, an expression not of despair 


but of faith, not of the barrenness of existence but of its 
immeasurable range and meaning, its imperishable treas- 
ures of insight and heroism and love. 

This ethical quality comes out very clearly and with 
exquisite grace in what is perhaps the finest essay in the 
volume, that upon humor. Writing upon this subject with 
a lighter touch, a surer insight, a sounder philosophy, and 
a finer climax we should not know where to find. It is the 
production of a man who looks upon the contrasts and 
incongruities of life, not cynically, but sympathetically, 
and whose faith in “ the benignity of the universal order” 
enables him to see the exaggeration of emotion under a 
partial and temporary loss conceived as utter and final, and 
gives him the genial composure that keeps the spirit sweet 
and sane in the presence of the dark and terrible aspects of 
existence. The contrast between the finite and the infinite, 
the perception of which is the fundamental point in humor, 
provides for this feeling, not only in man, but also in God. 
Theologians have felt, notably the late President Finney, 
of Oberlin, that God must occasionally smile over the ex- 
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aggerations, incongruities, and absurdities in human feel- 
ing; and may not that sentiment, sublimated and made 
divine, be one of the foundations of the patience of the 
Infinite with our stupid, sinful, sore-afflicted, yet intrinsic- 


ally noble humanity ? 


Almost Fourteen, by Mortimer A. Warren, is a small book 
dealing with agreat subject. It is an attempt to convey, or to aid 
parents in conveying, to boys and girls the knowledge of those 
fundamental facts relating to the physical nature which the 
author rightly regards as a matter of prime importance for both 
physical and moral health. He has prepared this book with the 
hope that it will forestall the underground and illegitimate ways 
in which this knowledge is often conveyed, to the lasting detri- 
ment of the purity and health of the child. Those who believe 
that these matters should not be discussed with children will 
find nothing to commend in this book. Those, on the other 
hand, who believe that there is nothing concerning which more 
judicious and thorough education is essential than the matter of 
sexual health and purity will regard this book as an honest 
attempt to serve a very high purpose. In that spirit we interpret 
it. Nothing but a false sentimentality, ignorance of the most 
important functions of life, or radical misconception of their 
dignity and nobility, can explain the attitude of those who would 
keep these great mysteries out of the field of intelligent study 
and instruction. No one who reads this book dispassionately 
can question for a moment the purity of spirit in which it is 
written. Its defects arise from the fact that the man who wrote 
it does not understand how generally these matters are regarded 
from a morbid and unhealthy standpoint, and how difficult it is 
for people to look at them with absolute purity of vision. The 
book shows marked defects of taste in the introduction of 
incidents, by way of illustration, which ought to have no place in 
such a volume. It was a mistake, too, in our judgment, to go 
so much into physiological detail. There is no necessity for 
this kind of detailed instruction in such a book. The essential 
thing in conveying these facts is not to destroy the mystery 
which surrounds them by dwelling upon them too much in detail. 
If they are conveyed in large outline and with constant reference 
to their universality throughout nature, their spiritual signifi- 
cance is more likely to be preserved than if they are conveyed 
in too great detail. There are things in this book which, from 
their very frankness, would shock the instinct of children. It 
was also a mistake to introduce pictures. If these defects of 
judgment and taste are remedied, as we hope they will be in a 
future edition, this little book is calculated to serve a noble 
purpose. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


State Papers and Speeches on the Tariff. With an Intro- 
duction by Professor Taussig. (Published by Harvard Univer- 
sity.) To all students of the history of American taxation this 
volume is one of exceptional value. It contains Alexander 
Hamilton’s “ Report on Manufactures” in 1801; Gallatin’s 
“Memorial of the Free-Trade Convention ” in 1831; Walker’s 
“ Treasury Report” of 1845; and the great speeches of Clay 
and Webster on the tariff question in 1824. The papers could 
not have been better selected. They present with much 
compactness and no miscoloring the history of the tariff dis- 
cussion in this country down to the Civil War. It is a his- 
tory which throws a clear and strong light on the discussions of 
the present day. In some respects the contentions of protec- 
tionists are to-day the exact opposite of their contentions in the 
times of Hamilton and Clay. Then it was protection of infant 
industries, now it is protection of established industries; then 
the argument was that the United States must have protection 
because England had protection, now the argument is more 
nearly that the United States must have protection because Eng- 
land has free trade; then the argument was that we must have 
protection in spite of the high wages of American labor, now the 
argument is that we have high wages for American labor 
because we have protection. This last point is worth illustrat- 
ing. Mr. Clay said in his speech of 1824 that the cost of labor 
was an unimportant element in manufacturing industries. Web- 
ster, on the other hand, arguing for free trade, said that the high 
wages of American labor ought to prevent our competing with 
Europe in industries where high wages could not be earned. 
The fact that Sweden could manufacture iron cheaper than 
Pennsylvania was explained, he said, by the different prices of 
labor. In the iron mines in Sweden laborers “ do not earn more 
than seven cents a day. Let me ask the gentleman whether we 
have any labor in this country that cannot be better employed 
than in a business which does not yield the laborer more than 
seven cents a day?” It certainly brings out strikingly the 


change in the position of the protectionist argument to find - 
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the high wages which have always been paid to American 
labor now referred to as the great argument for the protective 
tariff. 


Like all stories with a purpose, Roland Graeme, Knight, by 
Agnes Maule Machar (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York), 
is open to the criticism of being somewhat didactic. But if the 
author’s object to convey certain truths is sometimes apparent 
in the conversations, they are not overladen ; the somewhat famil- 
iar method of introducing a public address for the purpose of 
giving public instruction is well worked out; and as a whole the 
didacticism is decidedly less marked than in most novels of its 
class. Moreover, while the author's sympathies with organized 
labor are frankly avowed, they have not led her to idealize 
workingmen and workingwomen. On the contrary, she has 
seen, what most novel-writers on the labor drama have failed to 
see, that one of the counts in the indictment against certain 
labor methods of our day is the degradation of character which 
they produce. So to construct a drama as to make it serve a 
moral purpose and yet maintain a true dramatic character is 
one of the most difficult of tasks, constantly essayed, generally 
with but indifferent success. Miss Machar has succeeded better 
than most writers. She has, at all events, avoided the worst 
and most common fault, that of falling into melodrama. Her 
book is natural—if anything, in the first two-thirds of it a little 
too natural, that is, a little lacking in dramatic incident. The 
characters are well conceived, and some of them exceedingly 
well drawn. We specify especially the two contrasted clergy- 
men, Roland Graeme himself and the old Scotchman. The 
dénouement would hardly be expected by the most experienced 
novel-reader, certainly not till he was more than half through 
the story; the plot is in this respect original, not a mere 
adaptation of old stock. In spirit the book is throughout 
healthful; its life is normal; and the reading of it can hardly 
fail to make the reader’s sympathies more catholic. Miss 
Machar wisely does not attempt to offer an offhand solution for 
the labor problem, and does not paint the rich as all defects 
nor the poor as all martyred saints. In this respect her book is 
thoroughly true to life. There are touches of pathos toward the 
close of the book that will be apt to dim the eye of all but the 
most hardened class of novel-readers. 


Direct Legislation by the People. By Nathan Cree. (A.C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago.) This little volume presents a strong 
argument in behalf of the introduction into America of the Swiss 
system of referring all importaat public questions to a direct vote 
of the people. The author brings out the fact that urder party 
government party leaders and not the people control our poli- 
tics. Only once in two years do the people have the opportunity 
to express their opinions upon public questions, and the most 
they can do then is to express their opinion upon a single ques- 
tion. If all important questions, upon the petition of a certain 
number of voters, had to be submitted directly to the people, we — 
should have popular government in truth. The devotion to 
party instead of country would, in a large measure, disappear, 
and the whole people would be educated in public affairs. 
The author of this volume is not a radical but a conservative, 
and he argues that the referendum would be a conservative insti- 
tution. No innovation can be introduced until a majority of the 
people have been persuaded to accept it. He shows how the 
referendum is gradually beirg introduced by the direct vote of 
the people on constitutional amendments, license questions, etc. 
In England, as well as here, the Swiss system is meeting with 
more and more favor, and this volume will deservedly help to 
bring this important reform to the front. At the beginning of 
his book the authorinscribes these forcible words of Goldwin 
Smith: “ Parliaments are losing much of their importance be- 
cause the real deliberation is being transferred by them to the 
press and the general organs of discussion. . . . If monarchy is 
primeval, parliaments are the offspring of the Middle Ages, and 
for them too the sand in the hour-glass of history runs.”’ 


Mr. William S. Walsh has compiled a book of over a thou- 
sand pages of fine type which is called a Handy Book of Literary 
Curiosities. As it is in its intention and scope a gathering up 
of miscellaneous trifles, it is not easy to describ: its contents 
accurately. Here are a few consecutive titles which may give 
some idea of what Mr. Walsh includes in his literary curiosity 
shop: Bull (John), Bullet (every bullet has its billet), Bulls, Irish 
and not Irish (eight pages), Bummer, Bumper, Bunco-steerer, 
Buncombe, Buridan’s Ass, Burnt Child Fears the Fire, But Me 
No Buts, Buttons (a soul above). The compiler’s primary ob- 
ject is to entertain, and certainly there is a deal of fun and a 
vast quantity of quips and oddities here inclosed. The indefi- 
niteness of scope makes it quite impossible to form the slightest 
idea as to whether a given subject is or is not treated in these 
pages; but this is a necessary drawback. There is no encyclo- 
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pedic dryness in the treatment; indeed, this work’s fault as a 
feference-book is that it is too discursive and facetious. It is 
really an alphabetized collection of “ Notes and Queries” from 
all sorts of sources—other books, magazines, and newspapers. 
Much and free use has been made of other collections, and 
credit is given them by name in a wholesale way in the preface. 
That the volume will be useful in certain ways to delvers into 
the quaint and curious is certain; that it will afford many odd 
minutes of amusing reading to the general reader is still more 
certain. Its notes : nd talks may well give an occasional zest to 
more serious reading. (The J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia.) 

Dr. W. Sanday is a progressive but not a radical thinker. 
His temperament is conservative, but he is not timid nor bound 
by traditionalism. In 7wo Present-Day Questions—/. Biblical 
Criticism; II. The Social Movement (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York), these characteristics are strikingly illustrated. He 
fecognizes the value of the higher criticism, and urges, or rather 
assumes, the absolute right of the scholar to make use of it, but 
be also urges the student not to express himself too confidently, 
mor to hesitate to suspend his judgment, upon critical questions 
until they are more fully considered and more fully settled. In 
a similar manner, in his treatment of the Social Movement, he 
urges that “the Christian teacher ¢s called upon to enforce 
duties as duties; he is sof called upon to claim or defend or 
champion rights as rights.” He thinks, therefore, that the atti- 
tude of the clergy on specific industrial questions should be one 
of reserve rather than one of dogmatic assertion, and he pre- 
sents this conclusion in a spirit of moderation and reserve which 
befits it. Neither of the sermons appears to us to throw much 
light on the questions indicated by the title, but both of them 
will have the effect to infuse into the discussion of those ques. 
tions a very healthful spirit of moderation. 


The appearance of another edition of ¥ohn G. Paton, Mis- 
stonary to the New Hebrides; an Autobiography, Edited by 
His Brother: Parts First and Second (t. H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York), gives occasion for fresh words of welcome 
for what has become a Christian classic since its earliest issue 
in 1889. These remarkable volumes easily take rank with the 
Life of Bishop Hannington, and with that of Mackay of 
Uganda, as having elements of instant and permanent attract- 
iveness and value ; and as pictures of missionary endurance and 
missionary triumph they are essentially instar omnium among 
‘books of their class. Moreover, tried by canons of literary art, these 
books have very high place in the long line of English biographical 
writing. Wecan hardly do a better service to very many readers 
than by commending their perusal, for few of current publica- 
tions that are sold by thousands upon thousands have in their 
pages the import and the fascination that stamp nearly every 
page in these. So long as the Gospel and spirit of Jesus Christ 
make men like the hero here commemorated, they prove their 
own best attestation in tangible and visible results. 


Few volumes of miscellaneous essays have won more hearty 
friends and drawn out a wider personal feeling from their read- 
ers than Dr. Joha Brown’s Spare Hours. The simplicity, sin- 
cerity, warmth of feeling, keen observation of life, and genial 
humor which characterize these essays have given them a very 
great charm, and are likely to keep them long in the memory and 
hearts of a large circle of readers. They belong to a class of 
books of which little is said by the critics, but of which much is 
thought by readers who love to find in works of literature a pro- 
nounced human quality. A new edition of these essays, in three 
tasteful and substantial volumes, has recently come from the 
press of the original American publishers, Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. ($3) 


Mr. Walter Besant’s latest novel, Zhe /vory Gate, deals with 
a case of double consciousness, whose subject passes from the 
character and personality of a hard, old-fashioned lawyer to 
those of a socialist and philanthropic agitator. It is all very 
improbable from the view of the art of fiction, though no doubt 
medical science records nearly as strange double lives among 
the phenomena of nervous disease. The story interest is 
injured by the fact that the reader unavoidably sees through 
the mystery from the outset. As a contribution to the social 
problem there is too strong a mingling of irony about actual 
humanitarian effort with the vivid presentation of the needs of 
the poor and unhappy. On the whole, the novel will not rank 
‘with Mr. Besant’s best work. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


The taste for subtle analysis of character and keen psycholog- 
ical study grows apace in this end-of-the-century period. No- 
where are these analyses and studies found in their perfection 
as in the literature of America. Perhaps this taste is a symp- 
tom of a morbid condition of our intellectual life. Nevertheless 
it is a fact from the days of the “Scarlet Letter” and the 
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‘ House of Seven Gables.” Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s book Char- 
acteristics is a series of such studies of character and of states 
of the nerves strung together on the line of aslender story. The 
studies are good, curious, ingenious, and narrated in charming 
style. They are worth reading over more than once, if only for 
their wit. (Century Company, New York.) 


Mrs. Burton Harrison's Crow’s-Nest and Belhaven Tales, 
and Viola Roseboro’s O/d Ways and New, both published by The 
Century Company of this city, and both having an extremely 
pretty form in binding and typography, are also alike to some 
degree in literary touch and in subject. The tales by both 
writers are delicate in style and have a graceful touch anda 
delicate flavor. Both writers, too, linger with loving pen over 
the dignity and pomp of the old-time Southern days. Few col- 
lections of short stories have a more distinct charm than that 
of these two little volumes. 


Julian Sturgis delights in telling stories to disprove pet the- 
ories of heredity, education, and the like. The idea of these 
stories seems to be a return to the simpler, less analytic way of 
studying human character. The Philosopher’s Baby, which 
delighted many, leads the line of eight stories in the volume 
After Twenty Years,and Other Stories. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York.) The titular story is new; the others have 
appeared at one time and another in English magazines. They 
are quite of their own sort in conception, and clever in phrase 
and form. 


A Girl's Winter in India, by Mary Thorn Carpenter, with 
illustrations (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York), is a little 
book of travel by a writer with charming capability of perception 
and of description. Taking it for merely what its title indicates, 
and assuming it to be a first venture in publication, we do not 
hesitate to say that, for excellence in the above qualities, as well 
as for its judgment in the choice of material, it evinces unusual 
merit, and rewards perusal. 


We heartily recommend the new edition of the Rev. Dr. 
George W. Clark's Harmony of the Four Gospels in English. 
It is a work of thorough scholarship and at the same time 
adapted to popular use. It is clear in its arrangement and com- 
prehensive in its introductions and notes. A synopsis, an index, 
a table of contents, and a table for finding any passage in the 
Harmony, make the usefulness of this book complete. (Amer- 
ican Baptist Union, Philadelphia.) 


* 


Literary Notes 


—Lord Tennyson was the eighth Poet Laureate buried in 
Westminster Abbey. The other seven are Chaucer, Skelton, 
Spenser, Johnson, Davenant, Dryden, and Rowe. 

—* I consider prose,” says Victor Hugo in his recently dis- 
covered diary, “infinitely more difficult than verse. I hate to 
write prose. I passionately love to make verses, and I consider 
that prose is very inferior to verse.” 

—Mrs. William Kingdon Clifford, author of “Aunt Anne,” 
“ Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman,” etc., is about to issue 
through the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. a book of short stories 
under the title “ The Last Touches, and Other Stories.” 

—Court Leo Tolstoi has recently deposited his memoirs, in- 
cluding a large diary, with the Curator of the Rumyanzoff 
Museum, the condition being made that they shall not be pub- 
lished until ten years after the author’s death. He is busily 
engaged on his new work, which deals severely with the militar- 
ism of modern Europe. 

—A memoir of the late Professor Edward A. Freeman is about 
to be prepared by the Rev. Prebendary Stephens, acting at the 
request of the family. Friends who may be willing to contribute 
letters, reminiscences, or other biographical materials relative to 
the historian are invited to forward them as soon as possible to 
Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex, England. 

—Charles Reade had an uncommon gift in utilizing the work 
of others in his books. William Howitt once said to him, indig- 
nantly, “ You have taken half your ‘ Never Too Late to Mend’ 
out of my book of travel.” “Not so much as half,” returned 
Reade; “and then consider with what judgment (a most useful 
gift for a gentleman in the literary profession) I have picked 
out your plums!” 

—At the age of eighteen Mr. Ruskin contributed to Loudon’s 
“ Architectural Magazine” a series of papers under the title 
“ The Poetry of Architecture ; or, the Architecture of the Nations 
of Europe considered in its Association with Natural Scenery 
and National Character.” These articles have now been col- 
lected for the first time, and will be published with the advan- 
tages of Mr. Ruskin’s own sketches. 

{For list of Books Received see page 964.) 
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The Spectator 


Probably every one has at times received through the mails 
communications the chief interest of which lay in speculating 
as to how one’s name and address-were obtained. As an in- 
stance of this, the Spectator the other day received a neatly 
addressed envelope containing—of all things !—the circular of 
a matrimonial bureau! That any one should suppose that the 
Spectator could be fair game for a matrimonial bureau was both 
surprising and humiliating. Did these people not know that 
the Spectator was impervious to the arrows of Love, and was 
devoting himself to the higher walks of, literature? Why, since 
—since a very long time ago and a very unpleasant awakening 
from his young dream, the Spectator had cast such things 
utterly behind him and had been endeavoring to be a useful 
citizen; and here comes a revival of the forsworn topic! Who 
could have sent it, or rather who could have given the Spec- 
tator’s name to the senders? Could it have been—? and did 
she ?—but there! The Spectator was just about to throw the 
thing into the waste-basket, when he saw a type-written slip 
which had escaped his glance. It was evidently something 
purposed specially to meet his case. He read it: “ Lady member 
No. 6,994 (Class B), Hastings, Wis., is one of the prettiest girls 
who ever joined our Agency. Is young (only 16), but well de- 
veloped, with black hair and fine dark eyes. Is an orphan, and 
besides a nice home has nearly $1,000. She will marry only 
for love, whether the gentleman is rich or poor. A jolly, true 
man is her ideal” ! 


This showed that the communication was strictly impersonal, 
and that no one had any “designs” on the Spectator’s single- 
blessedness ; and he was encouraged to read on. The circular 
stated that the “ Agency ” was established “ for the purpose of 
introducing marriageable people” to each other, especially 
“ those residing in localities where there is little society or oppor- 
tunities for becoming acquainted with congenial parties.” Ladies 
patronize the institution, the circular proceeds, because it gives 
them a wider field for selection than they could otherwise have, 
and then “women are romantic.” However, the lady patrons 
are not all romantic, it would seem, for they are divided into two 
classes: A, composed of women without property, “ dressmakers, 
milliners, typewriters, young girls, old maids, widows, etc., etc. ;” 
B, composed of “ ladies of means or property,” including “ some 
of the finest unmarried women in America.” How attractive are 
this latter class is seen in the list of such applicants, one of the 
descriptions being as follows: “ Lady member 8,078, Class B, 
Braddyville, is a woman of good principles and can work at 
most anything. Her housekeeping cannot be beat. Is farming 
at present. Was never married, but would like a good man. Is 
32 years old, five feet five inches in height, weight 125 pounds, 
brown hair and eyes. Owns real estate valued at twelve thou- 
sand dollars.” If this circular had come to a countryman with 
“little society” and a limited knowledge of the ways of the 
world, could he have resisted turning the leaf and learning how 
he could become acquainted with this “ woman of good princi- 
ples and can work at most anything”? It iseasy enough. For 
fifty cents he can secure “ five photographs and introductions ” 
to ladies in Class A, while for the same opportunities with Class 
B he has to pay the trifle of one dollar—a mere nothing when he 
has the chance of winning “ No. 2,784, worth her weight in gold.” 
But it seems that even in a matrimonial agency marriage is 
something of a lottery, for the circular is careful to state that 
“we do not promise to marry you off (you must attend to that 
part of the business yourself), but we do guarantee to place you 
in correspondence with ladies of your choice.” Several woodcut 
pictures of interesting maidens accompany the circular, and it is 
easy to see that if the conductors of the Agency can secure a 
good list of names—the “ green-goods” men could probably 
supply them—they can make much money. But the Spectator 
hopes they will cross his name off their list—he wishes to drop 
the subject! 


Dear Mr. Spectator : 
Everybody is going to the World's Fair next year, excepting 
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that small fraction of the population who can’t raise the money 
to pay railroad fare and who are too proud to go as_ tramps. 
I am one of the latter; not one of the tramps, but one of those 
who don’t see their way clear to raise money for transportation 
expenses. When a fellow’s ready money comes from teaming, 
away from home, in the winter, at a dollar a day, and out of that 
he pays for board and clothes, he finds it hard to get a surplus, 
even if he is young and steady. I have read everything I could 
find about the great Fair, and want very much to see it; and 
there are lots of other young fellows, and old ones too, who are 
in the same fix. Now, some of us fellows were talking with Jake 
Adams, our freight agent, down at the depot the other night, 
and he told us you could send a car load of freight all the way 
from New York to Chicago for sixty-five cents a hundred 
pounds, or by way of the lakes for forty-seven cents. What I 
want to know is, why can’t they let us fellows ride out to Chi- 
cago in freight-cars for sixty-five cents a hundredweight? We'd 
get through on a fast freight in about five days, Jake said, and 
that would give us a good deal better chance to see’ the country 
than on a limited express. We could take our provisions along, 
and have a jolly good time. Of course we’d be crowded, and 
it wouldn’t be as pleasant as a Pullman; but I’ve heard how in 
war times the soldiers used generally to be transported in 
freight-cars ; and what they had to put up with for four years. 
I guess we could stand for a week. But if the railroads can’t 
let us do this, why can’t they let us travel at express rates? I 
learned that you can send a big dog in a box from New York 
by express to the Fair for five dollars, and that’s double express 
rates, and includes taking care of the dog on the way. Just 
give me a chance to sit on a box in an express-car that gets to 
Chicago in twenty-four hours, for five dollars, and I'll take care 
of myself! Mr. Spectator, please ventilate this matter, and help 
us workers to get a chance to see the great Fair. 
Yours most sincerely, 
A FARMER'S Boy. 


It has been often remarked that in every crowd there is always- 
a feeble-minded person who is ready to precipitate a panic by 
shouting “ Fire!” or in some way saying the wrong thing at the in- 
opportune time ; but it has not so often been observed that there 
is nearly always some one in a crowd who says just the right thing 
at the right moment to precipitate the general laugh. Usually 
the wit belongs to the humbler walks in life, and is one who is- 
not afraid to talk “ right out in meetin’,” and in a confident way.. 
At the recent Columbian celebration in New York, during the 
night procession, one of the “floats” came to a standstill near 
the Spectator. It held a tableau composed of a large number 
of women who would have been called extremely plain, not to say 
hard-looking, but for their bespangled and betinseled costumes. 
The crowd looked solemnly at the women, and the women looked. 
uneasily at the crowd, both wishing the show would “ move on.” 
The sidewalk humorist was equal to the occasion, however, and 
relieved the tension by calling out, in a tone of exaggerated: 
admiration, “ Oh, what pretty faces!” Even the statues relaxed. 
as they passed on. Again, during another wait, some “lewd. 
fellows of the baser sort” were beguiling the time by cheering. 
their heroes, and sent up “Three cheers for Sullivan!’ The 
man with the ready tongue was there, however, and immediately 


called out, “ And three cheers for the man that licked Sullivan !” 


And again, when all the favorites had been cheered repeatedly, 
and some one called out, “ Three cheers for everybody except 
"(one of the political candidates), the man of ready wit 
responded, “‘ He’s the only one that don't need em /” 


The London School Board has been asked to hold back the 
salary of one of its teachers in favor of a creditor from whom. 
five pounds were borrdwed two years ago, at the rate of a pound 
a month. According to the London “ Chronicle,” the teacher 
has paid forty-four pounds interest on this loan of five pounds, 
but still owes, including the cost of legal proceedings against him, 
nineteen pounds. The School Board has refused to help this 
benevolent creditor by upholding what Herbert Spencer and his- 
conservative followers call the “sacredness of contracts.” 
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Outlook in Temperance 


In the election last week the vote of the 
Prohibition party appears to have been 
about one-fourth greater than in the last 
Presidential election. The returns are as 
yet incomplete, but in most of the localities 
from which reports have been received the 
gain of the party has been marked. This 
does not hold true of New England. In 
Massachusetts the contest between the two 
great parties was so uncertain that many 
Prohibitionists voted in accordance with 
their former political allegiance, or else in 
accordance with their present views on the 
tariff question. The report to “The 
Voice” from Connecticut says that many 
Prohibitionists voted the Democratic tick- 
et, in the belief that the overthrow of the 
Republican party on the tariff issue was 
the best way of bringing the prohibition 
issue to the front. In New York City 
and in Brooklyn the Prohibition vote of 
four years ago was doubled, and it is likely 
that the vote in the State will exceed 
40,000. In Pennsylvania and Ohio there 
is an increase of twenty-five per cent., 
while in Indiana and Illinois the gain is 
nearer fifty percent. In Iowa the refusal 
of the Republican Convention to endorse 
prohibition resulted in an increase of the 
Prohibition vote from 3,000 to 8,000. The 
fact that the Republicans carried the State 
is attributed in part to the greater friendli- 
ness of the liquor-dealers, but chiefly to the 
fact that the 20,000 votes cast for General 
Weaver were in the main taken from the 
Democratic party. 

In California, the home of General Bid- 
well, the Prohibitionists claim 10,000 votes, 
or an increase of one hundred per cent. 
over four years ago. In all the Southern 
States the Prohibition party has obtained 
afoothold. In North Carolina the party 
claims 4000 votes. In Mississippi the 
People’s party indorsed prohibition. Tak- 
ing the country over, the vote will be in 
the neighborhood of 325,000. This means 
that three voters in every hundred are now 
Prohibitionists. Inasmuch as these pro- 
hibition voters are generally prohibition 
agitators as well, and inasmuch as they 
are supported by the great army of non- 
voters in the Woman’s Temperance Union, 
there is no reason whatever for the scorn 
which is sometimes expressed for the party 
because of its numerical weakness. The 
vote of the Prohibition party in 1892 is 
exactly double that of the Free-Soil party 
in 1852, when the Whig party went to 
pieces on the tariff issue. Its percentage 
of the popular vote is exactly the same. 

In Kansas the resubmission of the pro- 
hibition amendment was again before the 
people, but was easily defeated. During 
the campaign an example of the educa- 
tional effect of a prohibition law well en- 
forced was afforded by the action of the 
Lutheran Synod of Kansas, which adopted 
an address urging the people to oppose 
candidates in favor of resubmission. Inas- 
much as the Lutherans are Germans, either 

by birth or by descent, this action shows that 
the conversion of our immigrant population 
'o the support of temperance measures is 
hot so hopeless as is generally assumed. 

The campaign just ended was one of 
unprecedented good feeling between Re- 
publicans and Democrats, but the good 
feeling of neither party seems to have 
gone out toward the Prohibitionists. In 
Cleveland, O., and Redlands, Cal., Pro- 
hibitionist speakers were “ rotten egged ” 
Y saloon ruffians. It is certainly to the 
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credit of the party that it calls out against 
itself the worst kind of argutaents from 
the worst kind of people. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, in its Convention at Denver, Colo- 
rado, re-elected Miss Willard to the presi- 
dency, and re-indorsed the Prohibition 
party and woman’s suffrage. On the 
last evening of the Convention, at the close 
of an address on the labor question by 
Mrs. Emery, the author of the “ Seven 
Financial Conspiracies,” Miss Willard call- 
ed an associate to the chair and moved 
the following resolution: 

That we, as earnest students of the great labor 
movement now agitating all nations, rejoice that the 
‘enfranchisement of women is so generally advocated 
in conventions of workingmen, also that the tem- 
perance question has received a strong impetus 
from the advocacy of labor leaders of total absti- 
nence and Prohibition. We suggest to all State 
conventions the wisdom of welcoming to our con- 
ventions fraternal delegates from labor organiza- 
tions, that we may learn more of their plans, and 
the sending of fraternal delegates from our society 
to theirs, that they may learn more about the tem- 


perance question. 


The adoption of this resolution by the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
together with the radical labor platform 
adopted by the Prohibitionists at their last 
National Convention, makes the union of 
the Prohibition party with the People’s 
party a much more likely event than the 
adoption of Prohibition by the Republi- 
can party. The Woman’s Christian Tem. 
perance Union, in its resolution indorsing 
the Prohibition party, expressed the desire 
that it should “in the near future adopt a 
name as broad as its purpose towards 
humanity.” Should it adopt a broader 
name and the People’s party a broader 
platform, the two would be almost indistin- 
guishable except as to the method by 
which the saloons are to be suppressed. 


That the W. C. T. U. should espouse a 
platform advocating the interests of the 
wage-earners, even where these conflict 
with the interests of cap'talists, is in large 
measure due to the personal influence of 
Miss Willard. Altogether the most inter- 
esting article in the ast number of the 
“ Review of Reviews ” is a character sketch 
of Miss Willard, by Mr. Stead, the Eng- 
lish editor of the magazine. Miss Willard 
was the daughter of a Free-Soil Democrat, 
and so from the very beginning was on 
the side of social and moral reform in 
behalf of the dispossessed. When her 
brother went to cast his first vote for John 
C. Fremont, Miss Willard stood at the 
window with her sister and watched him 
go, feeling “a lump in her throat” that 
they were denied the same privilege. 
When she became Secretary of the W. C. 
T. U. she steadfastly urged that women 
must be given the ballot in order to pro- 
tect their homes and their children against 
the liquor traffic. When she first declared 
herself in this way, the chairman of the 
convention repudiated all responsibility 
for her utterance, telling her, “You might 
have been a leader, but now you'll only be 
a scout.” Yet in two or three years she 
was the President of the Union, and the 
Union indorsed her principle. As one 
reform after another in behalf of the poor 
has taken hold of her heart, the scope of 
the work of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union has become steadily broad- 
ened. Miss Willard’s programme differs 
from that of the Social Democrats of 
Germany chiefly in the intense religious- 
ness of her views. She is as typically a 
Christian Democrat as Ferdinand Lassalle 
was a Social Democrat. 
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Timorousness of Notable 
Speakers 


It has been recently stated by those who 
knew him well that Mr. Spurgeon was 
still another example of the fact that pub- 
lic men often quake on the eve of their 
great successes. Though few guessed it, 
he was nervous in speaking, and one result 
of the disastrous panic at the Surrey Gar- 
dens in 1856 was that he ever afterwards 
dreaded excitement in great audiences. 
At the Free Trade Hall in Manchester, 
1872, the orator was in buoyant and brill- 
iant form. Yet before delivering his ad- 
dress he had been attacked by nervous 
sickness in the anteroom. As we have 
suggested, this curious preliminary recoil 
seems to be a frequent characteristic of 
the efforts that establish or increase fame. 
Inquiry shows that some form of timor- 
ousness dogs distinction like its shadow. 
It may have peculiar and even eccentric 
features. Mr. Edmuod Yates has men- 
tioned the case of a distinguished living 
politician, noted for his dash and aplomb 
while in the House of Commons, to whom 
on one occasion Sir Henry Halford, the 
noted physician, gave an account of a rail- 
way accident. The narrator was elab- 
orate in his description, and it was too 
much for his listener’s nerves. In the 
midst of the story the doctor had to break 
off. His friend was on the point of faint- 
ing. 

Condition of mind bordering on panic 
has often prevailed up to the test moment 
with men who have had to face critical 
audiences. The late Lord Derby earned 
the title of the “‘ Rupert of debate” from 
his dashing alacrity, but he declared, 
“When I am going to speak, my throat 
and lips are as dry as those of a man who 
is going to be hanged.” He never rose to 
speak without experiencing a peculiar and 
very unpleasant “ nervous tremor.” The 
same was said of Lord Lyndhurst. That em- 
inent jurist and statesman was totally un- 
able to free himself, from beginning to end 
of his career, of trepidation and nervous 
emotion when he got upon his legs to ad- 
dress either a court or Parliament. Can- 
ning, too, told his friends that he knew 
beforehand, by a disagreeable set of 
symptoms, when he should win and hold 
the ear of the House, and extort the admi- 
ration even of his adversaries. He was 
always conscious of an ominous chill of 
fear. It meant not failure, as was his 
dread, but a fine oration. Emilio Castelar, 
the silver-tongued Spanish tribune, is sim- 
ply miserable on the eve of a great speech. 
His unrest and anxiety on such occasions 
are a characteristic feature of the man. 
He wanders distraught about the building 
in which the Cortes is in session. “He 
rushes into the café to take a glass of 
water; seems to be seized with a fever; 
fancies he will not know how to put the 
words together ; that he will be laughed 
at or hissed; not a single lucid idea of his 
speech remains in his head; he has con- 
fused and forgotten everything ”—until 
the moment when he looks round upon 
the expectant faces and delivers. the first 
sentence of his address. Then words do 
not fail; they come to his help in stately, 
sonorous order. Then courage does not 
flag. Heisastatesman with a mission, 
inspired and earnest. Every atom of tim- 
orousness has evaporated.—Cassel/’s Sat- 
urday Journal. 


—Tennyson is reported to be the 1,173d 
person whose body has been deposited in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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The Christian Union 


With Our Readers 


I.— Correspondence 


Professor Taussig on Silver 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Assuming that you welcome discussion, 
by your readers, of public questions, I 
have prepared the following criticism of 
your review, in The Christian Union of 
October 22, of Professor Taussig’s book 
on silver. 

Professor Taussig, in discussing why the 
prophecies of the bankers that the Bland 
Act of 1878 would lead us to an eighty-cent 
dollar have failed of fulfillment, “ urges 
that the contraction of the National bank 
currency, and the increase of our popula- 
tion, have created the need for the thirty 
millions of silver that have been coined 
yearly under the Bland Bill.” 

Of this you say: “ This reasoning is 
good so far as it goes, but dozs not go to 
the bottom of things.” I fully agree with 
you as to the second proposition, but must 
dissent from the first. I do not think his 
reasoning good, as there are no facts to 
support it, and the one fact stated by you 
that “the need of more currency did not 
keep trade dollars at par with gold ” com- 
pletely demolishes his reasoning. | 

But is your reasoning any better? You 
say the need of more currency “ would not 
have kept the Bland dollar there had it not 
been for the requirement that the silver 
mine owner must deposit a gold dollar’s 
worth of silver bullion before he could get 
one of these eighty-cent dollars in pay- 
ment,” and add: “If the silver mine 
owners could have gotten eighty cents’ 
worth of bullion coined into a silver dollar, 
these dollars would not have remained at 
par.” Now, I ask, inall candor and serious- 
ness, what the price paid the mine-owner 
by the Treasury Department can possibly 
have to do with maintaining the Bland 
dollar at par with gold? In the trade the 
mine-owner got twenty cents less, and the 
Treasury twenty cents more, and there 
was the end of it. The fact remains that 
there was, according to your reasoning, 
only eighty cents’ worth of silver in the 
dollar. 

What had the price the mine-owner 
gave for his dollar to do with its value, or 
maintaining it at par with gold, more than 
how much wheat the farmer gave for it 
later? If yours were the true reason, why, 
after the eighty-cent dollar fell in bullion 
value to seventy cents, did it not respond 
to the decline, and fall ten per cent. ? 

Why, then, have the “ eighty-cent ” and 
“seventy cent dollars, both, and concur- 
rently, maintained their standing at par 
with gold? The reasons are two: 

1. The intrinsic value of silver, which 
for five hundred years, until the advent of 
adverse legislation, was always at par with 
gold, and generally worth more at the ra- 
tio of 16 to 1; and, as shown by the 
“ Soetbeer table ” published by Professor 
Taussig and yourself, silver has, even 
since that time, notwithstanding the fear- 
ful odds against which it has had to con- 
tend in the opposition of the combined 
money power of the world, represented by 
all the great corporate interests, notably 
the bankers—it has maintained itself at 
par with all other commodities in the 
world of trade except gold, which, as the 
Soetbeer table shows, and both Profes- 
sor Taussig and yourself admit, is thirty 
per cent. above normal. 

All this, in the face of unfriendly legis- 


lation in all the commercial countries of 
the world, dictated by the money power, 
and in our own country the unfriendly ad- 
ministration of the Treasury Department, 
shows that the silver dollar is the honest 
dollar, and that the masses have faith 
in it. 

2. But the crowning reason why the 4on- 
est dollar maintains itself, or is maintained, 
at par with what both you and Professor 
Taussig practically admit is a dishonest 
dollar (gold), being thirty per cent. above 
normal, is that it buys goods and pays 
debts]: because by the decree of the Gov- 
ernment it was made a legal tender. 

There it stands, solitary and alone, so 
far as intrinsic value and merit are con- 
cerned, not backed by anything, redeem- 
able in nothing, good at its face at all 
times for any purpose for which honest 
money is necded. 

If the same influences had been brought 
to bear upon gold, the same unfriendly 
legislation and administration, increasing 
the demand for silver and diminishing 
correspondingly the demand for gold, 
what would have been the effect upon its 
bullion price? Would it have stood it as 
well ? 

You say truly: “Jf we want an honest 
dollar we shall not get it by suspending 
the use of silver and greenbacks and fall- 
ing back on gold; such legislation enhances 


the value of gold, and increases the size of 


every debt. Such a course is not only 
dishonest but inhuman.” But you add, 
“ Debts contracted in gold should be paid 
in gold.” 

The silver dollar, by solemn act of Con- 
gress, is, and has been always, except be- 
tween 1873 and 1578, a legal tender in pay- 
ment of all debts. Why not now pay 
debts with it, especially when not con- 
tracted specifically to be paid in gold? 
and these contracts should not be tolerated 
or have legal standing. 

A currency issued by authority of the 
Government, and stamped with its seal, 
should be, without discrimination, a legal 
tender for all debtsin all cases. No tol- 
eration should be permitted by this great 
Government, to the money-lender or to 
any one, to discredit its issues by refusing 
to accept them in payment of any obliga- 
tion, public or private. 

The action of the Treasury Department 
in such discrimination against the Nation’s 
issues is,in my judgment, not only un- 
worthy an officer of the Government, but is 
essentially dishonest and should be abated. 


RICHARD SPENCER. 
Burlington, Ia. 


Our correspondent'’s assumption that the 
value of a silver dollar would be the same, 
whether the Government issues it in pay- 
ment for the bullion it contains (371 4% 
grains), or only in payment for a gold dol- 
lar’s worth of silver builion (now about 500 
grains), is not a reasonable one. The paper 
dollars issued by the Government are as 
good as gold because the Government 
issues them only in payment for a gold 
dollar, or tits equivalent. If we had free 
coinage or the free stamping of paper, 
the value of a paper dollar would soon be 
the intrinsic value of the paper it contains. 
So with the free coinage of silver; the 
value of a silver dollar would soon be the 
intrinsic value of the silvér which it con- 
tains. —THE EDIToRs. 
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From the Ends of the Earth 


To the Editors of The Christian Union; 

The ends of the earth are brought to- 
gether in college. 

One of the firststudents to arrive at Tabor 
College this year was Tonami Hyashi, from 
Kyoto, Japan, sent by one of the mission- 
aries who went out from Tabor. The last 
to enter is Alexander Vozaks, from Thes- 
salonica, Macedonia, Greece. Both come 
totake afullcourse. Inthe class of ’93 is 
a native of Iceland. These are all pre- 
paring for missionary service. A promis- 
ing Bohemian is also making an excellent 
record. A larger part of the students than 
ever before are planning to take a full 
course. 

Tabor, lowa. 


‘Doré’s Paintings 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have before me your paper of Novem- 
ber 5 containing a notice of the Doré 
Gallery exhibition. I have not, of course, 
any remarks to make as to your critic's 
opinions in an artistic sense, but when he 
says that the “pictures are hung with all 
the advantages of electric lighting, I hope 
you will allow me to point out his error. 
He should have said all the disadvantages 
of electric light—for it is a disadvantage, 
and a great one. By daylight these pic- 
tures would appear a hundredfold better. 
You must remember the artist painted 
them by daylight, and got all his effects 
by daylight, many of which, of course, 
are lost or altered by an artificial illumi- 
nant. The changes wrought upon color 
are also well known. You will naturally 
ask why I exhibit the pictures by electric 
light. The answer is, because in the 
whole of New York City I could not find 
a hall with a top light suitable for them 
which was available. 

But Doré’s sublime and poetic genius 
shines out from his canvas by daylight or 
by gaslight. People come here and sit 
entranced and subdued before his great 
works. The captious may cavil, the 
hypercritic may give his or her views, but 
Doré prevails, and will continue to pre 
vail, for the more he is known and studied 
the more his works are appreciated and 
the deeper hold they take upon our minds. 

HENRY HEYMAN, 
Director Doré Gallery. 


“Love Your Neighbors” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

There are so many misapprehensions in 
the article by “J. H. G.” entitled “ Love 
Thy Neighbor,” that I feel inclined to 
offer a few thoughts in reply. 

It seems hardly the spirit of sweet char- 
ity, of Christian “love,” to ascribe such 
infernal feelings to our public speakers as 
would lead them to “ gloat over the mis 
fortunes” which they have occasion to 
mention. Is it wrong, or does it prove an 
immense amount of “ satisfaction ” in the 
“destitution and misery ” of the working: 
men in other countries if we hold their case 
up as a warning lest our own workingmen 
should be reduced to the same condition‘ 

Does the writer really believe that in 
the Welsh mines women only just now 
have fallen into their present pitiable con- 
dition?, Has he not seen the Reports to 
Parliament in years gone by, disclosing 4 
similar state of things long before the Mc- 
Kinley bill was enacted? If England, 
through a prolonged course of grasping 
after the whole world and neglecting the 
interests of her working people at home, has 
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, suffered them to fall into a condition of 
misery, is there any need that we should 
follow her example ? 

I should say that “reciprocity” is on 
the exact line of loving our neighbor as 
ourselves, and “retaliation,” it is well 
known, without apologizing for it, is to our 
Government its strange work, resorted to 
most rarely and reluctantly. 

“J. H. G.” charges an inconsistency in 
our having such a nefarious Government 
as he represents ours to be, and our send- 
ing missionaries to preach the Gospel of 
love. Is he a stranger in our land that he is 
not aware that it isnot a function of our 
Government tc send missionaries to preach 
the Gospel, and that those voluntary as- 
sociations which seek to obey our Lord’s 
command to proclaim his Gospel to all 
people are not responsible for the meas- 
ures of our Government ? 

G. H. J. 


El Cajon Valley 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

This is the Spanish name for the “ box” 
so charmingly described in one of the last 
Unions under the title “ An Autumn Drive 
in California.” 

It is around this fertile valley that the 
great flume winds its way on to San Diego 
with the purest mountain water from the 
Cuyamacas. It is the richest valley in 
California, and is already renowned for its 
raisins, sending to the New York market 
car-load after car-load of the choicest ever 
produced in any climate. 

The entrance to this valley is about 
twelve miles from San Diego, over a high 
mesa land, above the frost-line, where hun- 
dreds of lemon-trees are being planted this 
season, as well as ether fruit. It is on the 
line of that same wonderful flume, with 
water in abundance and a climate of its 
own. 

It is just now the busiest of all the 
suburbs of San Diego, some few gather- 
ing, but more plowing and building. 
Cases of most astonishing longevity are to 
be found in these regions. The mission 
also to which this romantic autumn drive 
refers is quite in the neighborhood, and is 
the oldest on the Pacific coast. Those 
wise Jesuit padres, who had studied both 
climate and location, well knew where to 
locate their first grand enterprise, bringing 
with them the vine and the olive. 

It is the greatest grief to all lovers of 
art that to-day the old ruin is not better 
preserved. Canvas and sketch-book are 
doing their best by every tide of fresh 
tourists these mild autumn days to remind 
the future as well as the present of that 
picturesque life which strangers to this 
coast can scarcely imagine. E. B. 

San Diego, Cal. 


I].—Notes and Queries 


Would you be so kind as to give me the name of 
some good work on the “ Higher Criticism’? I 
want a work clear, simple, and brief, which will en- 
able me to get a comprehensive survey of the sub- 
ject. F. C. O. 


To understand what the “higher criti- 
cism ” is, your best method is to read some 
work on the Scriptures in which its meth- 
ods are applied to the problems of Bibli- 
cal study; ¢. g., such a book as Professor 
W. R. Smith’s “Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church,” new edition. For an ar- 
ticle on the “ History and Definition of the 
Higher Criticism,” see the “ Bibliotheca 
Sacra” for October, and, on the other side, 
Dr. Briggs's “ Biblical Study.” 


Upon what ground do you justify yourself in 


speaking of the statement that Garfield was a Uni- 
tarian asa “‘charge”? A man may be charged with 
theft, drunkenness, or murder ; but do you “charge” 
Emerson and George William Curtis with their 


The word was used relatively jto the 
standpoint of the questioner, who was 
evilently not a Unitarian. Webster’s 
Dictionary fully justifies the use of the 
word, unoffensively, to describe an “ alle- 
gation ” that a man holds a view he does 
not hold. Among Unitarians themselves 
men of radical views “charge” others 
with extreme conservatism, but no offense 
is given or take 


Will you be so kinda _ .o tell me the best helps fo- 
a systematic study of the Bible? 
M. R. 
For an introduction, we should recom- 
mend you to read Dr, Gladden’s book, 
“Who Wrote the Bible?” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston). Then, as the 
Bible is composed of many books on very 
different subjects, we would begin with 
what is central, the history of Christ in 
the Gospels, and follow this with a plain 
commentary, in connection with such a 
book as Farrar’s “ Life of Christ.” After 
this it will be time to consider what next. 


1. Does the Congregational Church offer any 
pecuniary aid to worthy young men preparing for 
the ministry? 2. What are the rules governing 
such aid? 3. Where can a statement of the beliefs 
of the Congregationalists be obtained ? 

R. As 

1. No; but the theological seminaries 
under Congregational management pro- 
vide for such cases. 2. Write to one of 
these seminaries, say at Oberlin, Ohio, or 
Chicago. 3. Write to Congregational 
Publishing Society, Boston, for a five-cent 
copy of their statement of belief. 


1. Will you kindly inform me where and at what 
cost I can procure a Testament—pocket size—printed 
in German? 2. Also titles of a few German stories 
suitable for a person who has studied about a year. 

A. S. B. 


1. Of the American Bible Society, New 
York, at from 10 to35 cents. 2. “ Marien- 
kind” (20 cents), and “ L’Arrabiata” (40 
cents), by Heyse. G. E. Stechert, S10 
Broadway, New York. 


Ina review of Professor McGarvey’s “ Commen- 
tary on Acts,”’ you refer to some of the latest critical 
works on that book. Please name two or three, 
and greatly oblige A. M. L. 


Among commentaries Meyer’s ranks as 
high as any. Another is by Dean Howson 
and Canon Spence, with notes by the Rev. 
D. S. Schaff. Dr. Abbott’s may also be 
named in this connection. 


Will you please kindly state whether it is gener- 
ally accepted that Judas was perhaps the only Jew 
in the'Apostolic band, as Farrar in his “Life of 
Christ” says? If so, what reasons are there for 
thinking so? 

' B. A. A. 


Farrar’s meaning is, that Judas was the 
only one of the twelve who was not a Gali- 
lean, but a Jew in the limited sense of a 
native of Judea. Kerioth appears in Josh- 
ua xv., 25 as a Judean town, and “ Iscar- 
iot ’ means “* a man of Kerioth.” 


Will you kindly inform me where I may find out 
from the most authentic source the creed, teachings, 
and werkings of the Congregational Church? 


Send to the Congregational Publishing 
Society, Boston, for a copy of the creed, 
and of Dexter's “ Manual,” and of such 
tracts or leaflets on the subject as they 
may have. 


Can a person who believes with all his heart that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God be correctly 
called a Unitarian? If not, how can you justify the 
statement in The Christian Union (“ Notes and 
Queries,’”’ October 29) that Unitarianism is not in- 


A pure cream of tartar powder, 


Powder 


breads 
for 
breakfast. 
Absolutely the Best.” 
Is called for in the latest recipes of 


Marion Harland, 


Author of “Common Sense in the Household.” 
Mrs. Rorer, 
Principal Philadelphia Cooking School. 
Eliza R. Parker, 


Author of ‘‘ Economical Houseketping.”” 
Mrs. Dearborn 
Principal 


Mre. Lincoln, 
Author of ‘* Boston " Cook Book. 

Those who know most about baking 
powders use Cleveland’s. 

Our Cook Book, 400 — FREF, 
Ask your grocer for acopy. If he hasn’t 
it, send stamp and address to 

Cleveland Baking Powder Co., N. Y. 


Boston Cooking School. 


compatible with membership in the “ Christian’ 
Church, since that sect is built upon belief in that 
fact? 

In answer to your first question, yes. 
Most Unitarians believe that, though not 
in your sense. 


The question has come up in connection with the 
Sunday-school lesson, whether any of the converts 
on the day of Pentecost were Gentiles. 


Peter’s sermon that day was addressed 
to the “men of Israel.” See Acts ii., 22, 
36. Whether any Gentiles heard it, and 
were converted, is not on record. 


Will some one kindly tell me where I can find a 
short poem called Especially Jim ?” 


Kill the Cause 


Of Catarrh and You Have 
Permanent Cure 


How Relief Was Gained in a Very 
Severe Case. 


Diseases of long standing require long and per- 
sistent treatment to effect cure, and this is particu- 
larly true of catarrh inthe head. This is unquestion- 


ably a constitutional disease and therefore requires a 


Constitutional Remedy 


like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Local applications, like 
snuffs and other inhalants, can at best give only 
temporary relief, as they reach only the resu/t and 
not the cause of the disease. The latter is found in 
the impure taint in the blood, which Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla removes, and thus the benefit derived from 
this medicine is permanent. 

The following statement frankly gives the facts in 
a very severe case of 


Catarrh 


“It is true that I have received a great deal of 
benefit from Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I would 
be entirely cured of catarrh, if it had not been of so 
long standing. But Hood’s Sarsaparilla helped me 
as no other medicine ever did. I had the disease 18 
years, and a year before taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


7 breath was so foul that I dia not eat at the same 
table with my parents. and did not go out to meet 
other people. My body was also much bloated. I 
repeat tnat nothing has helped me like Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, which | heartily recommend.” Mrs. A. 
SCHWANK, Madison, Nebraska. 


H OOD'’S PILLS cure all liver ills. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


New Book by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke 
The History of 
Early English Literature 
By the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE 


Uniform with Bryce’s “* American Commonwealth.” 


I2mo, cloth, $2.50. 


An Edition de Luxe, uniform with “ The 
Makers of Florence.” 8vo0, $6 00. 


The Makers of Venice 


Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Let- 
ters. By Mrs.OLIPHANT. With Illustra- 
tions by R. R. Holmes, F.S.A., and 20 
additional Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
bound in half-buckram, gilt top, $6 oo. 


Now Ready. szb6mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A New Volume of Poems by 
LORD TENNYSON 


The Death of CEnone, 
'Akbar’s Dream, 


And Other Poems. 
{ niform with “ The Foresters.” 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 
*, Large Paper Edition, printed on Hand-made 


Paper. Cinuloes to 200 Copies. For price apply to 
the booksellers. 


** A charming book.”’—N. VY. Nation. 


By the Right Hon. Sir FOHN LUBBOCK, 
LP. ERS. 


The Beauties of Nature 

And the Wonders of the World We Live In. 
By Right Hon. Sir JoHN LuBBOCK, M.P., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
full-page plates. Uniform with the new 
edition of “ The Pleasures of Life.” 12mo, 
cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

“* His volume is a perfect storehouse of information im- 
parted in a style that at once charmsand instructs. There 
are over pity illustrations and twelv< page plates, all ad- 
mirable, the latter being of "eee beauty and ipter- 
est. Evening Gaze 


* Beauties of Nature’ ill take rank with the 
gifted author s* Pleasures of Life.’ ’’—Boston Times. 


Just Published. s12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.25. 
Student and Singer 


Reminiscences of Charles Santley 


Written by Himself. With two Portraits. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.25. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD'S New Novel, 
Don Orsino 


A Sequel to “ Saracinesca” and “ Sant’ Ilario.” 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. ,*, Uniform with the new edition 
of Mr. Crawford’s Novels. 


NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 
A New Book by Dr. Kellogg. 


The Genesis and Growth 
of Religion 


Being a course of Lectures delivered before 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
By the Rev. S. H. KELLOGG, D.D., 
Toronto, Canada, author of “ The Light 
of Asia and the Light of the World,” * A 
Grammar of the Hindi Language and 
Dialects,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A New Work by Canon Bernard. 


The Central Teaching 
of Christ 


Being a Study and Exposition of St. John. 
Chapters XIII. to XVIL, inclusive. By 
T. D. BERNARD, Canon of Wells, author 
of “ The Progress of Doctrine in the New 
Testament.” 1I2mo, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Blakeslee Graded Lessons 


Sunday-Schools Bible Classes 


What They Are: 


They are Lessons (1) that induce the study of the 
Bible itself rather than of notes and comments on the 
Bible ; (2) they induce a comprehensive outline study 
of the whole Scripture material rather than a minute 
study of extracts from it; and (3) they do this in such 
a way as to make the lessons not only instructive, but 
also INTERESTING and SPIRITUALLY helpful. 

They are based on the principle of ADAPTATION 
OF LESSON MATERIAL as well as of Lesson 
Methods to the age and capacity of those using them, 
and are the most thoroughly graded. most instructive, 
and most helpful, and therefore the best, Sunday- 
school lessons now before the public. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1893 


Children’s Course Outline Inductive Course 
“A Wear with Jesus”’ “The Gospel History of 
* Primary Lessons and Cards, Jesus Christ”’ 
The C hild’s Quarterly, | Intermediate Grade Quarferly, 
Preparcd by Progressive Grade Quarterly. 
Miss Lucy WHEELOcK. Advanced Grade Quarterly. 


The Intermediate Grade Quarterly is prepared by Miss AnNNiz M. Cuapin; the Progressive 
and Advanced Quarterlies by Rev. Erastus BLAKgsLer, and edited by Prof. Wm. ARNOLD 
Stevens, of the Chalr of New Testament Interpretation in the Ro-hester Theological Seminary. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PUBLICATIONS 


IN CONNECTION WITH THESE LESSONS 


THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL, containing suggestions and information about teaching 
each lesson in both courses. 


SPECIAL LESSONS for Christmas and Easter, also Missionary, Temperance, and 
other lessons, which are furnished free to schools using this series. 


CHURCH YEAR SERVICES, with an Order of Worship for the use of those who 
wish to recognize the Church Year in their Sunday-schools. 


THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH SERIES 


is now issued in 7wo Courses and Four Grades, the same as those mentioned above, 
except the Advanced, and is specially recommended for schools that used the original 
“ Life of Christ” series in 1892. 


For further information, free specimens, circulars, etc., address 
THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Grand Display of Tllustrated Gift Books 
Children’s Books of All Descriptions 
IMMENSE HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 


Books by American and Foreign Authors, 
1,000,000 almost given away. 


148,762 Bibles and Prayer Books at your price. 


LEGGAT BROS. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, - NEW YORK CITY 


3 Doors West of City Hall Park 


mod 
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‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
New Books 


At Sundown 


A beautiful book, containing the last poems of 
John Greenleaf Whittier. With a portrait and 
eight photogravures from designs by £. 4. Gar- 
vett. Bound in white and gold. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


The Story of a Child 


A charming story of child life and character, but 
not written for children, by J/argaret Deland, 
author of “John Ward, Preacher,” “ The Old 
Garden,” etc. Artistically printed and bound in 
pink and silver. Also uniform with “ John 
Ward” and “ Sidney.”’ 16mo, $1.00. 


A Book of Famous Verse 


A delightful volume, containing a great variety 
of the best British and American poems. Selected 
and arranged by Agnes Kepfplier, author of 
Books and Men” and “ Points of View.’’ 
tastefully bound, full gilt, $1.25; alsoin Riverside 
Library for Young People, 75 cents. 


Japan : 
Its History, Folk-Lore, and Art 
A book full of interesting information for young 
people about a peculiarly interesting country and 
people, by William Elliot Griffs, D.D., author of 
*“The Mikado’s Empire,” “The Lily among 


Thorns,” etc. In Riverside Library for Young 
People. 16mo, 75 cents. 
The New Movement in 
Humanity 


From Lisperty To Unity. An Oration deliv. 
ered befure the Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity of 
Harvard University, June 30, 1892. By William 
Jewett Tucker, Professor in Andover Theological 
Seminary. 16mo, paper, 25 cents. 


Somebody’s Neighbors 


By Rose Terry Cooke. Riverside Paper Series. 
socents. This book contains * Freedom Wheeler’s 
Controversy with Providence,” which has been 
pronounced the best short story ever written in 
America, and ten other stories. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
1r East 17th Street, New York 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York 


HAVE NOW READY: 


THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA. By WASHINGTON 
InVING. Agapida Edition. lllustrated with 30 
photogravures. Each page is surrounded by a 
Moorish border, the designs being carefuly copied 
from Mocrish decorations. 2 volumes, small 
octavo, cloth, gilt tops, and with slip covers, the 
binding decorated with Moorish designs (in box), 
9 three-quarter levant, gilt tops. $12.00. 

This sumptuous edition of Irving's picturesque 
ont romantic work will form a companion set to the 
Darro Edition of the “ Alhambra,” which was the 
leading holiday book of last year, and of which a 
fresh impression has just been issued. While uni- 
form in size and general style, the decorations, bor- 
ders, illustrations, and cover designs for the “ Gra- 
nada” are all entirely new and in new colors. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Pictured 
in Holy Word and Sacred Art. Edited by Jgs- 
SICA Cong. With 64 illustrations from celebrated 
paintings. Square 8vo, bound in white and gold, 
red edges, $3 So. 


CAB AND CABOOSE. The Story of a Railroad Boy. 
By Kirk Munrog, author of “ Under Orders,” 
“Prince Dusty,” etc. (No. IIL Rail and Water 
Series.) Illustrated. 12mo, $1 25. 


HYGIENIC MEASURES IN RELATION TO INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES. By GrorGe H. F. NuTTALt, 
M.D., Ph.D. 16mo (uniform with “ Dust and Its 
Dangers”), 75 cents. 


THE SUPERNATURAL: ITS ORIGIN, NATURE, 
AND EVOLUTION. By Joun H. Kino. Limited 
edition. 2 vols.,8vo. $6.00. 


“«" Notes on New Books, Volume II., 


No. III. 
sent on application. : 


gularly beautiful effect. 


Companion,”’ the regular 
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Incomparably the Best 


clover blossoms painted in 12 colors. 
and the skill of the painter have combined in revealing a sin- 
In delicate and harmonious design 
—in abstract beauty—it excels anything of a similar charac- 
ter that has been before produced. The beneficent influ- 
ence of such a picture is felt in every household it enters, 
and we make it possible for every one to possess a copy. 


WE GIVE THE PICTURE FREE 

to any person sending us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to 
“ FOOD,” “QuEEN oF THE HousEHOLD MONTHLIES.” 
additional dollar secures also (postage prepaid) a copy of 
Miss Parloa’s greatest household book, “‘ The Kitchen 


Houschold Magazine 
Published 


80 pages monthly. 
Printed on fine paper and hand- 


somely illustrated. 
Not made up of clippings, but origi- 
nal, suggestive, practical. 

Price for '93 reduced to $1.00 a year. 
Originally $2.00, and worth it. 
And with it, FREE, 


“A Yard of Sweet Clover” 


The illustration above conveys only a faint conception of 
It is a marvelous work of art. 
in size, representing a gracefully blended collection of sweet 


A frieze, 634x36 inches 


The genius of the artist 


An 


$2.50 edition of 1,000 pages, 


bound in cloth, published by Estes & Lauriat, of Boston. 
Or, we will send a copy of the Christmas Number of 
1oth) and “A YarD OF SWEET 
(postpaid) on receipt of 25 cts. 

Take Shakespeare's advice and “ Make haste, make haste "— 
such offers are not lasting—and you will be more than 


THE CLOVER PUBLISHING CO., 71-73 Park Place, New York 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS SDAYLISHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

A WOMAN 8 thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work “ Jn His Name” int reat i? world of New 
York. By Mrs. NELEN OAM "BE lnotroduction 


By Rev. Lyman ‘A bbott, DD. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from Aash light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selli ever published. Agenta Wanted,— 
both Men and We Give Credit. Extra Terma, 
7“ Pay Freights. Ou . Write for circulars to 
80 


NGTO E 
MAC for the 


New, RTH ING 

Brimfull of good things fe magazine for 
The Brightest. Purest. Best. and Cheapest out. _ 
Lwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 


Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


FOR CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 


MOTHER GOOSE’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
By Abby Morton Diaz As popular wherever knows as 
her famed ‘* William Henry Letters.” The ONLY 
Mother Goose Drama in rhyme with sorgs oad ac- 
companying music. Easy to learn and v ry amusing. 
quaty gift. Postpaid, so cents. pend or compre 
descriptive Catalogue. SEAR Les GOR 


Publishers, 69 Dearborn St., ( hicag 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRIES; or, A 
Midwinter a ‘ht’s Dream. By Dr. W. How- 
ARD Doane is new Cantata is replete with casy 
Melodies, at ial e-Parts, Recitations, 
Effective Choruses, etc. y sendesed. Price, 30 
cents by mail. 

KING OF NATIONS. A new Christmas —— 
(No. ts) by the Rev. Rosert Lowry. 1:6 pag 
Scripture and Song. Composed with reference to othe 
present times. Price, 5 cents by mail. 

CHRISTMAS GROW Ns. On the Kindergarten 
plan. By Mrs F. Crarts and H. P..Main. A 
new service umabaks metion songs, in connection 
with Christmas wreaths. Printed colors. Price, 
6 cents each by m 

THE CHRISTMAS KING, a Feast of Flags. 

Ce plan. By Mrs. Wirsur F, 

CraFts. Suited to Columbian year, 

nations, ed in 


ly Flags. 81.1 
CHRISTMAS prtetee No. 23, contains a variety 
of beautiful original Carols. Price, 4 cents by mail. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
No. 3. Choice, fresh, simple. Price, 4 cents. 


A large line of Octave Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Oth St., New York 
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“Jn no way can Americans so effectively 
inform themselves on the subjects that claim 
public attention from one month to another as 
by reading the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.” 


IN THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND 


THE RIGHT TOPICS 
BY THE RIGHT MEN 
AT THE RIGHT TIME 


The ‘Topics are always those which are 
uppermost in the public mind—in morals, 
politics, science, literature, business, 
finance, industrial economy, social and 
municipal affairs, etc.—in short, all sub- 
jects on which Americans require and de- 
sire to be informed. NO MAGAZINE FOL- 
LOWS SO CLOSELY FROM MONTH TO MONTH 
THE COURSE OF PUBLIC INTEREST. Ad/ 
subjects are treated of impartially on both 
sides. 


The Contributors to the REVIEW 
are the men and women to whom the world 
looks for the most authoritative statement 
on the subjects of the day. No other peri- 
odical can point to such a succession of dis- 
tinguished writers. The list is a roll of the 
people who are making the history, control- 
ling the affairs, and leading the opinion of 
the age, such as Mr. Gladstone, the Prime 
Minister of England; Mr. Blaine; Signor 
Crispi, Ex-Prime Minister of Italy; Baron 
Hirsch; H. R. H. the Count of Paris; 
Cardinal Gibbons; Bishops Potter, Doane, 
Mallalieu, Foss, etc., etc. 


The ‘Time when these subjects are 
treated of by these contributors is the very 
time when the subjects are in the public 
mind—not a month or two after people have 
ceased to think of them. The promptness 
with which the REVIEW furnishes its read- 
ers wi h the most authoritative information 
upon the topics of the day is one of its 
most valuable features. 


Subscription Price, $5.00 a Year 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


3 East 14th Street, New York 


THAT LAST ALL THE YEAR 


-Hlarper’s 


Harper's Magazine 


Engagements have been 
made with the most distin- 
guished writers, and several 
special enterprises of some- 
'what extraordinary magni- 
| tude are under way that pre- 
|Sage a most entertaining se- 
‘ries of numbers for 1893. 
The illustrations will con- 
tinue to be as perfect as the 
‘| | best talent and processes can 
‘| | make them. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 


> 


this 


of the week in woman’s| 
world. It contains the| 
latest in fashions and in 
Paris designs; the best in| 
| bright stories and high-class’ 
(| |humor; the most thought- | 
(| |ful and practical essays; 
‘| |the best artistic attrac- 
tions, and an_indispen- 
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Harper's Bazar 
Each issue is the record 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 | 


and the Best Art 


They will 
be better 


than ever 


Greatest American 


No home 
of culture 
should be 


pattern-sheet supple- without them 


Periodicals 


Magazine, Weekly, 
Bazar, and Young People 


Harper's Weekly 


This journal keeps abreast | 
of the history of each) 
week, singling out for em-| 
phasis the events and 
personages of importance. 
Its illustrations are nu- 
merous and by the best 
artists. Its department 
of fiction is replete with 
the most entertaining 
short stories by the best 
writers. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 


year 


Harper’s Young People. 


Look out this year for 
‘‘Raftmates,” by KIRK 
MUNROE, and other serial 
and short stories. The spe- 
cial articles will be interest- 
ing and valuable. Numer- 
ous illustrations, poems, anec- 
dotes, articles on pastimes, 
and every other subject of in- 
terest to young people, make 
up a delightful programme 
for the year. | 


Per year, postage free, $2.00. 


Upon receipt of TEN 


CENTS the publishers | 
will mail you @ sant | 


ple set of above. | 


| 
The Best Literature 


Subscribe Now | 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York, N.Y. 


Newsdealers, Book- 
| sellers, and Postmas- 

ters receive subscrip- 
| tions. 


Anson D. F. 
Randolph 
& Company, 


(INCORPORATED, ) 


“y ESTABLISHED 1851. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
IMPORTERS, STATIONERS. 
Messrs. R. & Co., in addition to thetr own 
publications, complete catalogues of which 
will be sent on application, are also Retail 
Booksellers, and keep on sale a very com- 
plete collection of the issues of other 
publishers in the varied departments of 
Standard, Theological, Sunday-School 
and Juvenile Literature. A specialty zs 
made of Devotional and Religious Books. 
*** Orders bv mail, for their own, or the 
issues of other publishers, both English 
and American, will be sent by mail for 
the published price. 
**" Correspondence solicited. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Three doors below 23d Street, NEW YORK 


ing 


H ; taini bright new Carols 
composers of Sunday School music represented. 16 pp. Price, 
5 Cents Postpai 


The New Born Kin 


C. H. Gabriel. Price Cts.. 
the same price, are, “Christmas Joy 
“Good Will to Men,” “Peace on Earth,” * 


ef Bethlichem.” 
a Holiday ‘Entertainment of 


A Christmas Reverie, Song and Dialogue, by W- 
M paid. 


ason, Price 10 Cents, Post 


The Wonderful Story, 20’ Postpaia. 
Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Chriatmaa.” by C. H. Gabric!, (Just Issued). “One 
Chriatmas Eve.” “A Christmas Vision.” “Catching 
KriasK ringle.” “Santa Clausd& Co.,” **The New Santa 
Claus,” “Santa Claue’Mistake.” “J udge*anta Claus,” 
“The Walfse’ Christmas.” Price, of each 30 Cents, 
Postpaid. 

“BETHLEHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root, Price, 50 Cents. 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthems. ; 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- 
plication. 


a New Christmas Service of Song 
g and Responses, prepared by 
Postpaid. Other at 


Noel, 
he Christ 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Muatle Co. The John Church Co.. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York 


DIALOCUE ORICINAL 
EXERCISES for the Sunday School 
M AS lOc. SKIDMORE 


CO., 8 John St., New York. 


A magazine for the study 

of the German Language 

and Literature, is highly 

recommended by college 

professors and the press as 
“the best effort yet made to assist the: student of Ger- 
man, and to interest him in his pursuit.”’ Its Becinners” 
CorNeER furnishes every year a complete and interesting 
course in German Grammar. $2 a year. Sample copies 
free. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, 


H, 
DILXON’S 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.., Jersey City. N. J. 


** Santa Clans, Christmas Can- 
tata,a s | feature being choruses 
for female voices only. Send 3s5c. for 
copy Send 1sc. for samples 
. of three beautiful, new Christmas Ser- 
vices for the S. S., with ilustrated title: pages specimen 
pages ot the ‘“Triumphal Anthems”’ and *“The New Son 

ree. Geo. F. Rosche & Co.,178 State St., Chicago, 


R ARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


Catalogues issued continually. 


Send 10 cents postage for a 
ae answering an advertisement will 


WILLIAM EVARTS , 

751 Broadway, New York. 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
the Publisher by stating that they 


saw the Advertisement in THz CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


“16 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Family Paper 957 


FALL ISSUES 


*,* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Wright. 463 pp. 1:2mo. 4g illustrations. $1.50. 


ask 


maids answer this problem in this true tale. 


“The religious teachings of this story are beautiful, 
and we warmly commend it to our readers.’’—CAristian 


server. 
WHAT GIRLS CAN ny ~ Not to be ministered 


ADAM’S DAUGHTERS. By Julia* MacNair 


An attractive story bya gifted writer. Women often 
." What shall we do for a living?’’ and three country 


unto, but to minister.”” By Mrs. H. K. Potwin. 463 pp. 
r2mo. 4 illustrations. $1.50. 


“A charming book, interesting. thrilling, instruct ve, 
t 


pure, and helpful. Every girl oug 
aptist. 


A BAKER’S DOZEN. 


8spp. 16mo. 2 illustrations. 60 cts. 


A well-told story of church work, illustratiug the 
blessedness of Christian liberality. “ 


“Thirteen delightful young all will 


enjoy becoming acquainte 
THE ANDERSONS: Brother and Sister. 


with.’’—/nlerior. 


to read it.’"’—Centrai 


By Faye Huntington. 


By 


Agnes Giberne. Ten illustrations. 1:2mo. 347pp. $1.25. 


“A touching story: ... the moral teaching of the 
book is of the purest kind.”"—NV. YF. Odserver. 


young. 12mo. Illustrated. 7s cts. 


A most delightful and interesting book. 


By Agnes Giberne. Sq. 24mo. 380 pp. Gilt, $1.25. 


** Full of rich comfort and help.’’—Odserver. 


16mo. 283 pp. illustrated § 75 cts. 


_ “A delightful book for children,sure to find its way 
into our S. S. libraries.”’"—Aferh. Protestant. 


THE SILVER SHIELD SERIES. 


Attractive and unique red and white binding. $1. 


LITTLE TOT SERIES. 


Mother’s Last Words. Calling. 
A Good Fight. Burning Lamps. 


THE ESSEX LAD who became England’s 
Greatest Preacher. The life of Spurgeon, for t 


BESIDE THE WATERS OF COMFORT. 


FAN FAN STORIES. By Mrs. F. I. B. Smith. 


In a box, 


“Very charming books for the little folks.”"—AHerald 
and Presbyter. 


Six volumes for little 


children. Profusely illustrated. 16mo. Ina box. $1.50. 


Sunnyside Homes. 


Tales for Tots. A Bundle of Stories. 


Grandpa’s Travels. 


BIBLE 


Bible Society. Illustrated. 16mo. 50 cts. 


A true story, well told, and very readable. 


folks. By Rev. James Paton. 45 cuts. $1.<o. 


Tot’s Favorite Pictures. 


THE STORY OF MARY JONES AND HER 
; or, The Origin ot the British and Foreign 


Grandma’s Happy Hour. 


THE STORY OF JOHN G. PATON; or, 


Thirty Years Among South Sea Cannibals. For young 


HINTS AND HELPS ON THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1893. By Rev. D. J 


Burrell, D.D., and Rev. Joseph D. Burrell. 12mo. $1 25. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
304 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. 


RoOcHESTER, 93 State St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1512 Chestnut St. 


CHICAGO, 211, 213 Wabash Ave. 


PBB LBL LOLOL LA Lh 


An Extraordinary Offer 


The BOOKBUYER for 
November, 
The Double Christmas Number, 
and January, 
The three most valuable numbers of the year, 


For Only 20 Cents 
THE CHRISTMAS BOOKBUYER 


will be the handsomest literary annual 
published, containing over 170 pages of 
interesting matter concerning holiday liter- 
ature, contributed by Thomas Nelson Page, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Octave Thanet, 
I. A. Janvier, Noah Brooks, Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, Rossiter Johnson, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, and other popular authors, and 
over 80 illustrations by eminent artists. 


FROM THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
“There is not in America or in Englanda 
more comprehensive, tasteful, and suggestive 
aid to the buying of books than is this hand- 
some little periodical.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


“A STIRRING SOCIAL STUDY” 


CHILDREN OF THE POOR 


By Jacosp A. Ruts. Illustrated. Square 12mo, $2.50. 

CONTENTS: The Problem of the Children—The Italian Slum Children—In the 
Great East Side Treadmill—Tony and his Tribe—The Little Toilers—The Truants 
of our Great Streets—What it is that Makes Boys Bad—The Fresh-Air Fund—The 
Kindergartens and Nurseries—The Industrial Schools—Boys’ Clubs—The Outcast 
and Homeless—Putting a Premium on Pauperism—The Verdict of the Potter’s Field 
— Register of Children’s Charities. 

‘“* The book is a model of what such writing should be—onupes,, straightiorward, full of plain facts and 


personal impressions, and free from sentimentality.’’— Zhe 


MARSE CHAN. By Tuomas NEL-| SPANISH CITIES. With Glimpses 
SON PAGE. New Edition, illustrated of Gibraltar and Tangier. By C. A. 
by W.T. Smedley. Sq. 12mo, $1.50. STODDARD, D.D. Illust. 12mo, $1.50. 


“*Brought out im superb holiday form. Mr. “*Dr. Stoddard is a natural traveler, sees every- 
Smediey has caught precisely the spirit of the text. | thing worth seeing, and describes admirably as he 
The delicacy and ruthfulness of histouch have been | sees His style is direct, easy, and graceful.’’— 
well brought out.’’— Beston Beacon. Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 


The Times, the Man, and His Work. A Historical Study. By RICHARD 5S. Storrs, 
D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

The central interest of Dr _Storrs’s volume lies in the vivid portrait of Bernard and in the equally impor- 
tant picture of his times. It is altogether historical, not dogmatic or sectarian, and it will have a speci 
value for general readers, as shedding new light upon an important but unfamiliar period of history. 
LIFE OF MICHEL ANGELO| LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASH- 

BUONARROTI. By Jonun Ap- INGTON ALLSTON. By JARED 


DINGTON SYMONDS. With appendi- B. Fuiacc, N.A., ‘S.T.D. With 18 
ces and 50 handsome illustrations. reproductions of Allston’s paintings. 
Large 8vo, 2 vols., $12.50. Large 8vo, $5.00. 

Mr. Symonds is recognized as the highest A t and novelist as well as a great painter, and 


authority on the Renaissance, and his new book is | the friend of the most eminent men of his time 
the ripest fruit of prolonged study It will take | Allston was one of the most interesting figures ot 


high rank in biographical literature as a portrait of | his day; and this, the first full and authentic story of 
the man and as a picture of his times. his life, is an important and fascinating biography. 


THE GREAT STREETS OF THE WORLD 


8vo, fully illustrated, $4.00. 


‘** A beautiful volume. The plan of the work is a grod one and the execution complete, each street, repre- 
senting the life of axreat capital having been described Py one thoroughly familiar with its characteristics, 
and brightly illustrated by a characteristic native artist The result is most interesting and satisfactory.’’— 
Philadelphia Times 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York 


« New and Important Books. 
¢ A GIFT OF LOVE, and Loving Greetings for 365 Days. 
@ By Rose Porter. Long 18mo. Parti-cloth.............6.eeeeeeeeeeeeees 1.00 
White cloth, silver top, in DOK. 1.25 
$ Decorated silk, silver top, in DOG. cc 1.75 
5 *** A Gift of Love’ is the work of a loving heart. To use it day by day for a year thought- 
fully and prayerfully, must result in a rich growth in love on the part of the user.’’—J. ¥. Odserver 
Dr. Herron's Works. 2 Volumes in Neat Box $1.50. 
The Call of the Cross. The Larger Christ. 
> Four College Sermons. By Rev. By Rev. George D. Herron, D.D. 


$ George D. Herron, D.D. With Intro- | With Introduction by Rev. Josiah 
» duction by President George A. Gates. | Strong, D.D. 12mo, cloth, gilttop .75 
‘** At once searching, persuasive and sugges- 
tive, rich in ideas, but still richer in cogent 
appeal to conscience.’’— 7he /ndependent. 
‘** Vital in every page, full of deep and true 
thought.” —A dvance. 


tzmo. Cloth, gilt top. -75 
Herron isa manof power. He writes 
a with immense enthusiasm and fine culture. 
+ Like a prophet, he appeals to one’s moral 
nature; he pleads, he commands.” —Critic. 


} AN INTRODUCTION to the Study of THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
y By Rev. J. H. Kerr, A.M. With Introduction by Prof.Warfield. 1I2mo, cloth 1.50 


enthusiasm, make him a competent and interesting guide.”"—Golden Xude, 


>) The Fifth Gospel. _ A Study of Faith Healing. 
The Land Where Jesus Lived. By By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D. 12mo, 


Rev. J. M. P. Otts, LL.D. With Four | cloth.......... 75 
Bape. CIOER. .. 1.25 “ There is not only room, but need for such 


“A charming and instructive volume that 


ey on and critical power,” | Subject, earnest to discover and willing to 
exhibiis keen o admit the truth.’’— 7he Congregationadist. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF ACTS. 


By Professor J. M. Stifler, D.D. 12mo, cloth........... 1.25 
“We cannot speak too highly of this book. It marks the great events of this first period 
subsequent to the resurrection of Christ with masterly simplicity and good sense.”"—/ndepfendent. 


For Sale by all booksellers, or sent poStpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 


New Yorx: 30 Union Square, East. CuicaGco: 148-150 Madison Street. 


‘‘The clear, concise, and admirable style of the author, together with his learning and - 


a volume as this. It is a thorough study of the - 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HAVE ¥UST ISSUED: 


Tennyson's Poems 


Illustrated with numerous wood engravings 
from original drawings by the best artists, 
with photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 
12m0, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00; 2 vols., 
12mo, white back and corners, fancy paper 
sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


Tom Clifton; or, Western Boys in 


Grant and Sherman’s Army 


By WARREN LEE Goss, author of “ Jed,” 
“ Recollections of a Private,” etc. 12mo, 
_ illustrated, $1.50. 


The Every Day of Life 


‘By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D., author of 
“ Silent Times,” “ Making the Most of Life,” 
etc. 16mo, gilt top, parti-cloth, $1.00; white 
and gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, 
flexible, gilt edge, $2.50. 


Daily Food 


New illustrated edition with 12 photo-engrav- 
ings. 18mo, parti-cloth, gilt edge, 75 cents; 
cloth, full gilt, 75 cents; French silk, gilt 
edge, $1.25. 


Milton’s Poems 


Imperial edition, illustrated, cloth, full 12mo, 
gilt edges, gilt border lines, $1.50; library 
edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Hugo's Les Miserables 


Translated by IsAaBEL F. Hapcoop. 2 vols., 
12mo, fully illustrated, full cloth, gilt top, 
boxed, $3.00; white back and corners, fancy 
paper sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


Walton’s Angler 


‘Complete in two volumes, with all the origi- 
nal 86 illustrations of Major’s edition and 
photogravure frontispiece. 2 vols., 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


Short Studies in Botany 


By Mrs. HARRIET C. Cooper. Fully illus- 
trated, 12mo, $1.00. A _ practical demon- 
stration that botany may be made attractive 
to very young children. 


Polly Button’s New Year 


By Mrs. C. F. WILDER. 12mo, unique parti- 
cloth binding, 75 cents. A series of object 
lessons in spiritual teaching. 


Mixed Pickles 


By Mrs. EVELYN RAYMOND. 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.25. A piquant story, describing the amus- 
ing adventures of a number of bright boys 
and girls in a quiet Quaker farmhouse. 


Send for our Complete Catalogue of new and 
important publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


46 East 14th Street, New York 
100 Purchase Street, Boston 


$5.00 $5.00 


fland Camera. 
Frank McLaughlin’s 


New England 


Rattler. 


This is the best hand Camera 


for the price ever produced. 
Sent c.o.D. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
Address SOLE AGENTS 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half- price. 


Shipped anywhere for ee. Exchanging 
aSpecialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 
TYPE ew York. 


RITER Broadway, 
HEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


CHRISTMAS 1892 


“WHAT PRESENT SHALL | 
GIVE TO MY FRIEND?” 


A fine Etching, Engraving, or Water 
Color, tastefully framed, is moderate in 
cost. 
value : and, being always in sight, is a 
perpetual reminder of the giver. 

Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co., of 
Paris, and 20 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York, respectfully recommend to their 
customers the Etchings of which they will 
send reproductions in reduced size. 

Correspondents residing at a distance 
from New York can have a selection of 
these and other high-class pictures sent 
them, unframed, on approval, carriage 
prepaid. 

They can also have samples of frames 
and estimates for framing sent by mail. 

To avoid the overcrowding that Christ- 
mas always brings, customers are respect- 
fully requested to send their orders as 
soon as possible. 


Highly Desirable Books for 
Home and Library 


FAY’S THREE CERMANYS 

A History of Development. By Theo. S. Fay, 
late American Minister to the German Court. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1,300 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$7. Half Calf, $12. 


HISTORY OF ART 
By Wm. H. Goodyear. For Art Students and 
Tourists. dition de Luxe, white and gold 
embellishments. 314 illustrations, 377 pages. 
$5. Cloth edition, $3.50. 
A FAMILY ATLAS 
Fine maps, descriptive matter, and statistical 
data. By James Monteith. Illustrated. $3.50. 
MARTHA J. LAMB’S HISTORY OF 
NEW YORK CITY 
A most valuable work and replete with interest. 
Illustrated. Two and four volume editions in 
Cloth and Fine bindings. Send for particulars. 
UNITED STATES HISTORY (Barnes’) 
A Popular History of the United States. 
Brought down to include Harrison’s admin- 
istration. Illustrated. 672 pages. Cloth, 
$3.50. Fine bindings. 7 
ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARIES ON 
NEW TESTAMENT 
By Rev.Lyman Abbott. Now embrace Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, John, Acts, Romans. Clear, 
logical, and able analyses. 5 vols. 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75 per volume. 


For sale by booksellers, or delivered, charges paid, on 
receipt of price by 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 
751 Broadway, New York 


It is a work of art of permanent 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me 


Constable 


Furs 
Seal Wraps and Sacques 


Mink, Astrachan, 
Gray and Black Lynx, Persian Lamb 


Capes, Muffs, and Boas. 
Fur Trimmings. 
Fur Carriage Robes. 


Garments 


Walking and Carriage Costumes, 
Ball and Dinner Dresses, Wraps and 
Jackets, English Box Coats, Medium 
and Long French Wraps, Fur-Trimmed 
Cloaks, Ulsters and Waterproofs. 


Lyons Silks 
Moiré Antique, Figured, Striped, 
and Caméliéon Effects; Brocaded 
Satins and Silks; Ombré, Glacé, and 
Figured Silks; Striped Silks, Taffetas, 
and Surah Plaids; White Satin, Faillé, 
Moiré Antique, Veloutine, 


For Wedding Gowns. 


Grenadine, Gaze, and Plissé Crepe, 
For Evening and Ball Dresses. 
Ombré, Glacé, and Plain Colored 


Velvets 


Proadovay AS 19th ot. 


New York 


AM AMAL ALL 
Quality, Style 
and 


Our Special 
English Venetian Over- 
coats wear like iron, are 
strong and durable , stylish 
and good-fitting. {Colors 
—dark grey, light gr 
drab and tan. Remar 
ably good ercoats. 
Price, $11.00. 


No Risk to the 
Purchaser. 
Upon receipt of price, 
we will ship one of these 
coals, expressage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States. 
not satisfactory in every respect, we 
will immediately exchange or refu 
money. Samples sent if requested. 


E. O. Thompson, 


TAILOR—CLOTHIERK—IMPORTER, 


1338 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


3 
3 


New York House: 
245 Broadway, opposite City Hall nee 


Sold 
saly by F. Hisooa, 88: 863 Dwey,N.¥. Write for book 
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BEST & CO 


To Have 


Children Clothed 
Correctly and Tastefully, 


Need add nothing tothe cost. This 
is our specialty and has been for years. 
Our enti:e store is filled with the best 
things for Infants, Boys, Girls, Misses 
and Youths—including everything from 
Hats to Shoes. 


All the workers in our establishment 
give their whole attention skill and 
experience to this particular business. 
Is it not plain that this gives us advan- 
tages in price, variety and convenience 
‘in shopping, impossible elsewhere, 


Mail orders have special attention. Samples and 
illustrations of latest styles for Boys and Girls of all 
-ages, furnished on application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


Announcement 


Having completed our removal, and 
the fitting up of our NEW and EXTEN- 
SIVE SHOWROOMS, we offer an un- 
surpassed line of ELECTRIC, COM- 
BINATION, AND GAS FIXTURES, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS, AND FIRE 
SETS, ONYX TABLES AND CABI- 
NETS, AND FINE LAMPS in new 
and artistic designs. 

Estimates and Drawings of Special 
Designs furnished on application. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


523-525 Washington Street, Boston 
Opp. R. H. White & Co.’s. 


PAISLEY'S, 


Ladies’ Paris Kid But- 
- ton Hand Sewed 
+ Welt Shoes, 


$4.00. 


Opera and Com- 
mon Sense, tip- 
ed and plain. 


All prepaid purchases delivered free, 


397 6th Avenue, 


Between 2'th and 25th Sts., N. 
RCH BE Lis 
METAL, LLS AND 


tor Price and 
BELL FOUNDRY. 


BALTIMORE. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


~ 


Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind in the United States 


“Christmas is Coming” 


When you are looking for articles suitable for Holiday Gifts, call 
and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere, for we are now 
displaying 

The Largest and Finest Collection of 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


ever displayed in any one establishment, and at the lowest possible 
Prices. If you live out of town and cannot conveniently visit our 
store, send us your name and address and we will mail you, free of 
charge, a 


Handsome Catalogue 


illustrating and describing our many lines and giving full instruc- 
tions for ordering by Mail or Express. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St, N.Y. 


*& ROGERS & BRO. A. I. 


ELECTRO PLATED FORKS & SPOONS 
STAMPED AS ABOVE HAVE BEEN MADE BY 
ROGERS & BRO., WATERBURY, CONN., FOR 
NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, AND ARE UN- 
SURPASSED FOR BEAUTY. OF DESIGN, EL- 
EGANCE OF FINISH, AND LASTING QUALITIES. 
16 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


‘TIFFANY-GLASS -&:- DECORATING:COMPANY: 
‘*FURNISHERS & GLASS: WORKERS DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL 


‘DECORATIONS: - MEMORIALS: 
+333 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK: 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Unton 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


California 


VERY one desires to visit California some 
time. If you are thinking of going there 
this winter, and will writeito the Recreation 
Department, you will receive by return 

mail printed matter describing any section you may 
wish to know about and pamphlets and time-tables 
issued by the railroads going tothe State. No charge 
is made. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton jHall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 


A Few Facts, with Questions and Answers. A de- 
scription of the Country Reached by the Old 
Dominion Steamship Co. 

Aiken, S. C.,as a Place of Winter Residence. In 
the Land of the Pines. The Highland Park 
Hotel and Surroundings, 

Green Cove Springs, Fla. Hotel St. Elmo and Sur- 
roundings. 

Hot Springs, Ark., in History and Tradition. Is- 
sued by the Arlington Hotel. 

Hot Springs, Ark. The Heart of the Ozarks. 
Issued by the Missouri Pacific Railway. 

Hot Springs, Ark., Cutter’s Guide to. Compliments 
of the New Waverley Hotel. 

Kansas, Facts About. A Book for Home-Seekers 
and Home-Builders. Issued by the Missouri 
Pacific Railway. 

Tour, Itinerary of a Select Spring. To Italy, Egypt, 
the Nile,and the Holy Land. Organized by A. 
V. D. Honeyman. 

Wernersville, Pa. A Description of Walter’s Park 
Sanitarium and Surroundings. 


Another New Passenger Steamer 

So great has been the increase in the volume of 
the passenger business of the Fall River Line within 
the past months that it some |time since became evi- 
dent to the management of the Line that more facili- 
thes for its transaction were imperatively demanded. 
Acting upon this conviction, a new passenger steam- 
boat has been contracted for, to te built at once at 
the yards of the Delaware River Iron Ship-Building 
and Engine Works <seagony (formerly the John 
Roach Ship Yards), at Chester, Pa., the same _ in 
which the “ Puritan,” “ Pilgrim,” and “* Plymouth”’ 
of this Line were constructed. The new boat is to 
be larger and of greater carrying capacity than the 
“ Puritan,” and will contain every — and 
appointment that experience and skill can su gest 
or devise. The W. & A. Fletcher Co., of New York 
City, are the contractors, and they have no superiors 
in the construction and equipment of marine craft 
of this class. The new ship will be finished as soon 


as possible. 
EUROPEAN HOTELS 


P with steam and open 


California 


Georgia 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Bernardino Valley. Magnificent mountain 
scenery. tes, $4.00 per day. Han pra, Unstrates 
souvenir sent on application to C. T. HEDGE, Prop. 


Hotel San Gabriel 


Nine miles from Los Angeles, on S. P. R. R. _First- 
welve suites with private baths, House heated 
r pen fires. One-half mile from Historic 
rates, $2.50 4-00 " cial rates for 
Address PSH. R. WA 


E. San Gabriel, Cal. 


VISIT LICK OBSERVATORY 


S leave San , Cal., daily. F ide address 
F. Li. ROSS & SONS. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit t. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, an o Alto sent 

uest. GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


California Big Trees 


Six miles from Santa Cruz. Cal. First-class horses 
and carriages at the Sea Beach Stables. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, commanding the finest land and marine view 
on the Pacific Coast. Modernimprovements ; flower gar- 
dens; surf bathing; most equable temperature in - 
fornia, Six miles from the Big Trees. For terms 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Beach Hotel and City of 
Santa Cruz apply to 

JOHN T,. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


OURISTS from Los <> to Montere 
and San Francisco should avoid the heat an 
dust of the San Joaquin Valley and take the 


R. R., over the 
Santa Ynez and Santa Luccia Mts. For full infor- 
mation and printed matter address 
Pacific Coast R. R. Co., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


scenic route of the Pacific Coast 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


District of Columbia 


Austria 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol. Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, imate. 

HOTEL TIROL 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine ; modern conveniences. Charming Excursions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. 

CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


THE ARDMORE 


2. r ; special rates by month; no liquors. 
ae T. M. HALL, Washinston, D. C. 


THE FREDONIA 


American and European. uiet and Homelike. 
G. H. LA FETRA, Proprietor. 


FALL AND WINTER RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 
Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
equest by E. G. FAY & SON. 


LOS ANGELES: Hotel Westminster 
Enlarged and Improved. Elegant Suites with Baths. 
Room, with Board, $2.50 a dayand up; Room only, $1.00 


a day and up. 
PASADENA, 


THE PAINTE CAL. 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 
the Coast. Magnificent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley, and the Sieria Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water, Sanitary conaitions perfect. Table 
fully up to the standard. E Hot water heating. 


Elevator. 
A home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- 
shine, fruit, and flowers. Street-cars pass the door. Ad- 
dress M. D. PAINTER. 


Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located; 7 acres 
oranges, fruits, and flowers. First-class; reasonable rates. 
Also, Sloan House, European plan only. Centrally 
located. Mrs. E. A. SLOAN, Prop.; A. H. Pratt, Mer. 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Centrally located, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 
St. Transient and permanent guests. Special rates to 
families. Accommodationsfor 75 guests. D.B.Stockham. 


HOTEL WINDSOR 
Cor. 15th St. and New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Fronting Treasury, White House, War, State, and Navy 
Department. A family hotel. No bar. Mrs. M. J.Colley. 


Florida 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


Nov. 15 to May ast. $2 to $3 per pay. 

.W. SMITH, Propr. 
Also “* Chiswick Inn,” Littleton, N. H. July 
1st to Oct. rst. 


WINTER PARK, FLA. 
The Rogers 


Beautifully located on Lake Osceola. Rates, $10 to 
$:8. Pure water. Northern management. For circulars 
address A. E. & A. R. ROGERS. 


| 


HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodeled and en Electric Cars to and from all 
Depots and Wharves. American plan. $2.50 and upwa 


Illinois 


CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 


who intend visiting 


THE WORLD’S FAIR 


will find the bert and in all respects the most satisfactory 
hotel accommodations at seabemabie rates at 


The South Shore 


(European Plan) 
on the shore of Lake Michigan and within seven blocks of 
the Exposition Grounds. Send for full information to 
THE COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Bort Bldg., Chicago 
Mention The Christian Union. 


Maryland 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL, 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE, 
THE ALBION HOTEL, 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, offer exceptionz] advantages to families and tour- 
ists. Send for iliustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


New York 


HEALTH! | REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the care of experienced 

see ot 
Locati midst pack, 
— . upsurpassed for healthfulness 


On line Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R.. 
between New York and Buffalo. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


Dr. Stromg’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Sor rest, or re 
the year. Elevator, electric steam, open 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the rool. Suites of 
rooms wit private t inter sports. Massage 
Electricity, all baths and all remedial appliances. 

Turkish and Russian Baths never + —— 


ew 
in Oriental 
elegance and compieteness. Send for illustrated circular. 


New Jersey 


Lakewood, N. 


The PARK VIEW 


Open all the Year. 
CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


air, malasia. Open 
2 1@ T 
R FOWLER, Prop. 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. First-class boar a 
Northern Cooking. House heated with steam. Centr 
location. Fine views. Mrs. P. A. Fitchner, 24 Grove St 


SHEVILLE, N. C.—Board, at a pleasant h . 
centrally located. Large, sunny rooms; attra 
orthern management. 


rs. H. N. LOWELL, 77 Charlotte Street. 
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On the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road, between Philadelphia and Har- 
risburg; 9 miles from the city of 


Reading; 45 from Harrisburg; 67 
from Philadelphia; 136 from New 
York; 130 from Baltimore. 

All trains—nine in number each 
wayv—stop at this station, bringing us 
within two hours of Philadelphia ; four 
hours of New York; five hours of 
Washington. 

Walter’s Park, in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, with the mildest climate, 
sunniest location, finest scenery, purest 
air and water, gives all the elements of 


A Great Winter Resort 


The Sanitarium is 300 feet long, 
five stories in height, finished and 
furnished in the best style. Among 
the later improvements we mention 
SUN PARLOR. We have also Hy- 
draulic Elevator, Electric bells, excel- 
lent table; livery and dairy attached. 
The treatment consists of Baths, MAs- 
SAGE, Swedish Movements, ELEcrRI- 
city, Hygienic Dietary. Its physi- 
cians have had twenty years’ continu- 
ous experience in their administration, 


and have enjoyed an unparalleled success in the restoration of chronic invalids to good health. Our terms are exceptionally low for first-class 
accommodations: $16 for tine bay-window rooms, finely furnished ; for large and commodious apartments, $20 to $25 per week; a limited 
number, of good rooms at $10 to $14 per week; for families, prices are still lower. Open grates and steam are the approved heating appliances. 
Circulars sent free. Send for “ The Nutritive Cure,” 25 cts.; “ Outlines of a Common-sense System,” 25 cts.; “ Recent Important Discoveries,” 
20 cts. Address ROBER WALTER, M.D., Walter's Park P. o., Berks Co., Pa. 


North Carolina 


INGLESIDE 


House entirely new; near Public Square, Churches, etc.; 
opposite Battery Park. Elegant privat- home for ; 
accommodations for 30 persons. FITCH TAYLOR, for- 
merly of Philadelphia and New York. 


Oakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Crowns the summit of a grandly sloping hill, with the val- 
ley of the French Broad on one side and the Swannanoa 
on the other. Mountain view unsurpassed. House first- 
class in all respects. No cases of consumption or other 
infectious diseases received. Medical department ,under 
the care of regular physician. ; 

Terms, $4 per Sag. One person occupying room, $20 
and upwards per week. Where two persons or more occupy 
same room, $15 per week is added. Medical attendance 
and all forms of treatment included in price of room. 
Address The Oakland Heights Sanatorium. 


ern 
good, medium-priced, all-the-year h : rates na 
cation. ‘HOW ELL COB 


HICKORY, N. Fine. climate ; mountain 


scenery. Private boa 
nable rates. Large, sunny rooms; pure water; refer- 
ences. F. SEAGLE. 


South Carolina 


ATEES. South Carolina. Board in a pleasant 
house; large :ooms; extensive contraly 
.ocated; moderate rates. Address BELL HOUSE, 
Mrs. J. M. Bell, Prop. 


AIKEN, S. C. Busch House 


$2 per day. Special terms by th k. 
. HENRY BUSCH, Proprietor. 


Aiken, South Carolina 
WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE. 
Driest Climate in the United States, except points 
of great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfect 

Jrainage. Pure Milk from our own Dairy. Unexcelled 
Cuisine. Pilliard Room, Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowlin 
Alley, Tennis Courts, etc. Good Livery. Hote) groun 
embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 

NOW OPEN 
For circular and terms address 
B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


The Carolinas 


Asheville, Hot Springs, 
Hickory, Hendersonville, 
Etc., in North Carolina. 


Camden, Aiken, 
Summerville, Charleston, 
Etc., in South Carolina. 


Write to the Recreation Department for information and printed 
matter concerning the hotels, boarding-houses, and ways of 
reaching any of these points. No charge is made. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, 
salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; 
electric bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without 
treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


CEDAR Rapips, la., July 3oth, 1891.—I have suffered intensely 

Ommercia for a number of years with catarrh of the stomach and inflam- 

mation of the bladder, and, after being incapacitated for busi- 

ness by an acute attack of nervous prostration which almost 
threatened my reason, and not receiving any benefit from m 


_ 
Traveler physician, I was induced to go to Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


spent a month drinking the Sulpho-Saline and Ferro-Man- 


WEST VIEW AIKEN, S. C. 


Private B i 
Park je Accommodates 30. Near Highland 


UP ETON COURT, Camden, 8.C.—Old-fashioned 
4 Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 
“net, post office, etc. Charming walks and drives. No 
malaria. Sandy soil and pines. For terms, Northern 
Teferences, and printed matter ad 
Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


ganese waters, with the very prompt result of what I believe to 
be a perfect cure of all my ailments. At any rate, I am now free from all pain and distress, my appetite 
and digestion could not be better, and my strength is fully restored. I cannot say too much regarding my 
convictions as to the wonderful healing properties of ; 


the water. Excelsior Springs 


With Witwer Bros., Wholesale Grocers. 


Write for illustrated pamphlet descriptive of THE 
EL.MS—capacity soo guests. One of the most charm- Ask for M iss ou rl 
in eae resorts in America. Address £x- the Bottled Waters 
celsior Springs Company, 
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South Carolina 


CHARLESTON HOTEL 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C. E. H. Jackson, Prop. 
Rates, $3 and $4 per day. Rooms with baths extra. 


THE PINE FOREST INN 


Summerville, 8S. C. 
THE FINEST HEALTH RESORT IN THE WORLD 


Summeryille’s reputation was purely local before its 

brought into — by the International 

uberculosis Congress o 

The climate is so curative, the air so pure, that a resi- 
dence here of a few months has saved many va aluable lives. 

Dr. R. Page, Professor of Diseases of the Chest, 
of the New York aye clinic, says the sufferer from tuber- 
culosis should spend his winters in Summervi'le, S C, 

Its proximity to Charleston, distance by rail 22 miles, 
insures the best medical attention if .——T and renders 
the Pine Forest Inn easy of access from | parts of the 
United States. Send fog s. 

N J. BENSON, Manager. 


Virginia 


NORFOLK, VA. 


THE GLADSTONE. American lan fa o up; 
European plan, $1.00. P. uM RRAY. 


TRAVEL 


ESTABLISHED 18<so 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH. 
City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent weqeetn are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
the re gularity and rapidity of their passage across the 


“saloons and at amidships, 
where the motion is least Ladies’ and — 
Libraries, 

oO ath-rooms, etc., provide these 
—-. are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


Round-trip Tickets sosned at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is a le, if desired, by the Red Star 
Line from Antwerp to ‘on York or Phila- 


aFOR i RATES and circulars giving full information, 
| NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 
307 St., P 


32 Soutu Ciark Sr., 
A Trip with the 


to the ORIEN I Greatest 
Safety, Speed, and Comfort 


On February 4th, 1893, the Hamburg-American 
Packet Company will send its latest, largest, and 
fastest twin-screw Express Steamship, the Fuerst 
Bismarck (8,874 tons, 16,400 horse-power), on a grand 
Winter Excursion from New York to the Mediterra- 
nean and the Orient. The steamer will sail direct 
to Gibraltar, Genoa, Ajaccio (Corsica), Alexandria 
(for Caira and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem), 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Corfu, Malta, 
Syracuse, Palermo, Naples, Algiers, ‘and return to 
New York via Southampton. 

The excursion will last about ten weeks, but pas- 
sengers have the privilege of returning from South- 
ampton by any of the Company’s Express Steamers 
up to August ist, 1893. 

To be able to make this unique excursion on board 
a palatial ocean liner like the Puerst Bismarck, free 
from all annoyances inseparable from hotels, rail- 
ways, small boats, custom-houses, packing and un- 
packing of baggage, transfers, etc., will no doubt 
appeal at once to all American travelers able to 
undertake the trip. No way can be conceived of 
visiting with greater safety, speed, and comfort the 
principal places of a region whose every inch of soil 
abounds with stirring reminiscences of ancient lore 
and history, regions rich with magnificent monu- 
ments of past grandeur and countless treasures of 
art. 

Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO. 


37 Broadway, 125 La Salle St. 
New York Chicago 


Chicago 


BUSINESS 
DAYS 


rrom CHICAGO 10 
PORTLAND 


VIA 


SOLID 


VESTIBULED 


TRAINS of Palace Sleeping Cars 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
Superb Dining Cars. 


MANY HOURS THE 


QUICKEST TIME TO 
OREGON, WASHINGTON 
and PUGET SOUND POINTS. 
Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and fuli 
information, or address W. A. THRALL, 


Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western R y, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stock-pot, and the finest 
stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef” 


Genuine only with signa- 
ture. Invaluable in im- 
proved and economic cook- 
ery. For Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 


te assured to peers of WILLIAMS’ famous 
““YANKEE’’ 
SHAVING Soap. 
It softens the beard as nothing else will. 
It cools theskin and prevents irritation. 
Cures pimplesand Sores. . 


| F unable to getitat your Drug Store, send 15c. 
for a full size cake t 
THEJ. B.WILLIAMS CO. GLASTONBURY, Cr. 


he African Kola Piant, 
st ma eteeren in Congo, Wes 
— ica, is Nature’s Sure 
Cure for Asthma. Ca Guaranteed or 
Pay. Export Office, 1164 Broadwa 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New York, New York City. 


TEACH a AGENCY 


and best known in 
_ 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Oldest 
Established 18< 5. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR on BOYS. 


for a boy S on of 
with us. No new over 1 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale ’60). 


Hartford (i the suburds 
E SEMINARY. For Girls. 
——y ion for culture, study, and 
health. Terms, $s00 to 8600. Pupils can now ake 
for Sept..’03. Miss SARA. J. SMITH, Princi 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cody. Prins. 
Prescribed and Elective Courses ¢ of Study, of ege Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. Early applicatio on necessary. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS at Old 
Lyme, Conn. Thorough work in English 
branches, Latin, Greek. and French. College Prepara- 
tory. All the comforts of home. ‘Apply to Box 126. 
Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 


Illinois 


Chicago 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
tory. (Established 1876.) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Young Ladies and Children. For Parther per part 
dress THE LORING SU 
2535 Ponirie Ave., Chicago. 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Wellesley, 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


. BENNER. 
New Jersey 
New Jersey, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES FARRINGTON 
THE OAKS 
October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 
sent on application. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
UMMIT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Preparation for all colleges. Instruction thorough. 
Twenty miles from New York. Climate exceptionally 
salubrious. Circular. Martin Bahler, A.M., Principal. 


New York 


New Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
7 WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New Yorx, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidual instruction. attention to college iprepara- 
on. Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics, and 
Sciences. Native teachers in modere Languages. 
nasium. Resident students, RY H1TON, A.B., 
and Lois A. BANGs. ee of 525 ‘Park Avenue.) 


For Case, FREE by Mail, address 
KOLA ORTING CO., 132 Vine St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AN AGENCY is valuable in proportion to 

its influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and TH ATs is Seaeiees. but if it 
tells you about them ked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends RECOMMENDS 


you, that is more. Ours 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


OHIO NORMAL 


A complete school of eleven departments. 
nual enrollment 2932 different etudents. univer. 


or ca iH. M., t, ADA, 


New York, N.Y. City, 1,786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN and 
Elementary Class. Froebel system. N inte 
ear. Reopens Oct. 3d, 18092. Training Class for K 
rgartners. 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOML OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 
Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Ms GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
an 2 ruce St ost de on 
hiladel phia, rath year opens pt. 21st, 1892. French, 
Music, and College preparatory. 
ircular on appli 


tion. 


bed 
3K 
CC.&N.W.RY 
ks. vu 
military under the eupervision of an offi. 
cer detailed by the Secretary of War. #118, in advance, a SS 
pays board, room-rent and tuition 49 weeks; $100, 40 
weeks; $28, 10 weeks. Board and room, when paid by 
week, #2.25 to $2.50 per week. Text-book rent, cheap. 
Students can enter at any time and find suitable 
classes. No vacation except holiday week. Money will 
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Financial 


The ruling rates for money this week 
have been 5 to 6 per cent., averaging 5% 
per cent., with plenty of funds offering in 
the market. Foreign exchange has hardly 
changed, and closes steady at about the 
rates of a week ago. The Bank of Eng- 
land did not raise its rate of discount, and 
it stands at 3 percent. There is scarcely 
a change in the rates for money in the 
European markets; perhaps a slight in- 
crease in demand may be fairly reported. 
The bank statement below is unimportant 
in its changes, and leaves the city banks 
with the same surplus reserve as they had 
a week ago. 

The November report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issued this week, 
tends to confirm the previous report. We 
have, perhaps, a little over 500,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the aggregate crops of 
the year. A previous estimate, based 
on the reported acreage, made it 520,000,- 
ooo. As we have previously said, the 
Government reports are uniformly con- 
servative in statement, and it is more 
probable that the crop will overreach than 
fall short of these figures. The cotton 
crop is less than previous estimates have 
made it, and, as compared with last 
year’s phenomenal crop of over 9,000,000 
bales, will exhibit a large falling away— 
fortunately, for the excessive crop of a 
year ago glutted the foreign and domestic 
markets, and so demoralized prices for 
this staple as to really prove a source of 
poverty to the growers rather than riches. 
Naturally enough, they reduced acreage in 
this year’s plant, and, in addition, there 
has proved to be a shrinkage in growth 
per acre, so that from 7,000,000 to 7,500,- 
000 bales will probably cover the yield. 

Railway earnings are maintained even 
against the flood-tide of earnings a year 
ago. The showing for October on 132 
roads, as compared with those of October, 
1891, on the same lines, is gratifying, 
because it is not a decrease, but an in- 
crease, though little less than 2 per cent. 
in the total figures. These roads earned, 
gross, $51,685,330 for October, as com- 
pared with $50,747,665 a year ago—an in- 
crease of $937,665. During November 
the few important roads that have returned 
reports for the first week show gain mostly : 
St. Paul $19,494, Denver and Rio Grande 
$17,100, Norfolk and Western $43,298, 
Mexican Central $15,614; while, on the 
other hand, Missouri Pacific, Chesapeake 
and Ohio, Texas and Pacific, and Wabash 
show considerable decline. 

The election was a feature in the market 
only for a day or two; the declines and 
the advances in the leading railways about 
balanced each other after the result was 
announced, but an important decline took 
place in some of the industrials—as sugar, 
lead, whisky, and other industrial corpora- 
tions. On the whole, the market confirmed 
the remark we made in anticipation a 
week ago, that the success of either party 
would cause but little change. 

The fact exists that we are not import- 
ing gold this autumn. It is to be hoped 
and desired that merchandise exports will 
increase as the year declines to the end, 
so that we may get back some of the gold 
Sent out in the early year. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Legal tenders, decrease............. 2.531.400 
Deposits, 4,235,100 
Reserve, 375 


Leaving a surplus reserve of $2,678.900. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
_ 308 & 310 
' Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
OASH OAPITAL..... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ............ 286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,093,540-53 
THOS MON} President. 
Vice-Pres 


ident. 
 MARTS. Secretary and Treas. 

F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sey 
DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dept. 


The Security Corporation 


1st Consolidated Mortgage 
6% Gold Bonds 


INTEREST PAYABLE MAY 1 AND NOV. 1, 
DUE 1911. 
Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, with Privileges of Reg- 
istration at the Office of the Trustee, 
THE MANHATTAN TRUST CO., OF N. Y¥. 
Principal, Interest, and Sinking Fund Payable in Gold. 
Listed on the 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


The Properties of the Security Corporation are leased 
for the term of twenty years to 


The National Cordage Co. 


For a sum sufficient to pay the Interest on the entire 
issue of Bonds and a Yearly Sinking Fund, payable in 
semi-annual installments to provide funds adequate to 
entirely extinguish this issue at maturity. Bonds pur- 
chased for the Sinking Fund are canceled. 


We offer a limited amount of these Bonds 
for sale at a price which will net investor 
6 1-4 per cent. 


B. L. SMYTH & CO. 


42 Exchange Place, New York 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street PEW YORE 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
references. 
F. J. RODGERS & CO. 
310 East 92d Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


The Question of 
Safety 


comes first with prudent 
investors. Next, profit. 
We send, free, a little book 
on ‘* Safe Investments,” 
which will be of value to 
you. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS. 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
D lames N. 

—- Crom tus juliana 
qociah Fiske, Richard A. McCurdy. 

rt et win 
corge Griswold Haven, Henry H. R 
MCnr. 
Charles enderson, Willem 
JT 
Mode Wrigh 


Ample security and 
good interest, with 
privilege of with- 


drawing their money 
We on short notice. 
Paid-in Capital, 


Over 3,000 people have examined our plan and 
become investors in our securities. 
THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
For full particulars address 


NEWHALL 


Manager Eastern Office, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$20,000 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 


6 Per Cent. Improvement Bonds 
Dated August, 1892. Due 1894, 1896, 1898, 1900. 


Assessed valuation......... $20,000,000 
$960,000 
Population, Census 186 37,806 


The State Law limits cities to five per cent. of their 
assessed valuation. Sioux ar is located in the extreme 
western part of lowa, in one of the best corn belts of the 
United States. Has 23 Banks and Trust Co. Seven rail- 
roads give it an outlet in all directions, east, west, north, 
and apath. far superior to many other ‘of the large West- 
ern Cities 


Prices upon application. Nets 5 per cent. 


C. H. WHITE & CO. 


BANKERS 
72 Broadway, - 


The jJVjiddlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


New York. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of «st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue dimited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, xecutors, &’c., can invest in these bonds. 


8% INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN CO. 
THURBER, WHYLAND CO. 
AMERICAN SODA FOUNTAIN CO, 
TROW DIRECTORY AND PRINTING CO.. 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM,. 
MICHIGAN PENINSULAR CAR CO. 


DEALT IN BY 


H. BUTLER 


18 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


| 
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Books Received 


THE ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
a Rev. James, D.D. The Beasts of Ephesus. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Macaulay, Lord. The Second Essay on the Earl 
of Chatham. (William Pitt.) 20 cts. 
Smith, Lyman D. Howto Teach Writing. 50 cts. 
FREDERIC W. BAILEY, WORCESTER 
Bailey, Rev. F. W. The Recordof My Ancestry. 


THE CLEMENS PUBLISHING CO,, SAN FRANCISCO 


Birkmaier, Elizabeth G. Poseidon’s Paradise. 50. 


cts. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISH- 
ING SOCIETY, BOSTON 
Allison, Joy. Billow Prairie. $1.50. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
7. Universal Atlas. $3. 
d, James L. Dr. Dodd’s School. $1. a 
Brander. The Dramatic Essays of 


$2. 
Mabie, Hamilton W. Essays in Literary Interpre- 
tation. $1.25 
Steele, Frances M.. and Elizabeth L. S. Adams. 
Beauty of Form ‘and Grace of Vesture. $1. 75. 
Churchill, William. A Princess of Fiji. $1.50. 
Chester, Eliza. The Unmarried Woman. * 25. 
Sumner, William G. Robert Morris. $1. 
Brann, Rev. H. A..D.D. John Hughes, D.D. $1. 
Ward, Julius H. William’ White. $1. 
King, Grace. Jean Baptiste Lemoine, Sieur de 
Bienville. $1. 
re Austin. Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 
Finiey, Martha. Elsie at Viamede. 
Carducci, Giosué. Poems. 
Sewall. $1. 50. 

Reade, Charles. The Cloister andthe Hearth. $7. 
Memoirs of Madame De Staal-De | ame Trans- 
lated by Cora H. Bell. Vols. l.andlIl. $10. 

A Scamper through Spain and 


Frank 


Thomas, Margaret. 
Trollope, Anthony. The Chronicles of Barsetshire. 
Choice Works (Stories for Boys). 
Sheridan, Richard B. The School for Scandal. 


$3.50. 
Jeanette. Buffeting. $1. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Granny’s Glasses, and a Peep ‘Through Them. 
soot Phillips. Christmas Once is Christmas 


Our Little Men and Women. 

The Talking Clock. 

Earth’s Sweet -Voices. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, BOST 

Austen, Frances V. Elfie’s Visit to Cloudland and 
the Moon. $1.25. 

Laurie, André. Schoolboy Days in Russia. $1.50. 

Wilson, Olivia L. At the Sign of the White Swan. 

Richards, Laura E. Hildegarde’s Home. 

Paull, Minnie E. Ruby and J 

Ware, William. Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra. $2.50. 

Thomson, Vols Spring, Summer, Autumn, Win- 
ter. ‘ols at 

Johnson, Vir Shiver Genoa, the Superb. $3. 

Goldsmith. | liver. The Vicar of Wakefield. Vols. 

and 

Champney Mro> Elizabeth W. Three Vassar Girls 
in th he Hol ly Land. $1.50. 

De Saint Pierre, Bernardin. Paul and Virginia. 


Qper Fred A. ae Knockabout Club in Search of 
Treasure. $1. 

Richards, Laura Hildegarde’s Holiday. 

Butterworth, Hezekiah. Zigzag Journeys on the 
Mississippi. 1.50. 

Richards, Laura January. $1. 

Little Ones’ Annual. $1.75. 

Farrar, Captain Charles A. J. Through the Wilds. 


$2.50. 
The Nursery. $1.2 
Chatterbox. pilited by Jerskine Clarke. $1.25. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Warner, Charles Dudley. In the Levant. Vols. 
1. 
RANGE CcO., NEW YO 
Egleston, Edwar The Hoosier 
1.50 
SHEWELL & SANBORN, YORK 
Fall, Delos. Laboratory Manual. 


Hale, P. Stories for Children. cts. 
EE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Heinrichs, 


My Little Friends. $2. 
Johnson, ‘Clifton: The New England Country. 


$2 
Dorr, Talia C. R. The Fallow Field. $3. 
Ingersoll, J. In Health. 
J. B, LIPPINCOTT Co., PHILADELPHIA 
Laurie, Andel. Axel Ebersen. $1. 50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Hart, Albert B. Formation of the Union. $1 25. 
Salmon, David. Longmans’ Object Lessons. $1.10. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
Wide Awake. Vol. HH. $2. 
Allen, Willis B. Gulf and Glacier. $1. 
Cox, Mrs. M. Jack Brereton’s Ihree Months’ 
Service. $1.2 
Five Little Peppers Grown Up. 
1.50. 
Wilkins. Mary E. The Pot of Gold and Other 
Stories. 
Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. A Lost Winter. $2. 
MACE & CO., NEW YORK 
Church, —— . J. Stories from the Greek Come- 
ians 
Tennyson, Alfred. The Death of (Enone, Akbar’s 
Dream, and Other Poems. $1.25. 
Ward, E. St. Dunstan’s Clock. $1.50. 
Crawford, F. Marion. Don Orsino. $1. 
Winchester, M. E. Adrift in a Great City. $1.50. 
Blake,M. M. The Siege of Norwich Castle. $1.50. 
L. PRANG & CO., BOSTON 
Crane, Walter. Columbia’s Courtship. $2. 
The _ Life of Columbus'in Pictures. By Victor A. 
— Historical Poem by Emily S. Forman. 
2. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Tales from Irving 


acobs, Jose 
rving, po he Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
and R ip Van Wi ane 
Sheridan, Richard B. The Rivals. 


irvieg. Washington. Conquest of Granada. Vols. 


I 
The Best Reading. Edited by Lynds E. Jones. hs 
Ottolengui, Rodrigues. An Artist in —- I. 
Scriptures, Hebrew ang Christian. Sano by E. T. 
artlett and John P. Peters. , 
Frederic, The New $2.50. 
OBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
Marston, Phili B. Collected Poems. With Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Louise Chandler Moulton.” 


2. 
Selections im Isaac Penington. 75 cts. 
H. J. SMITH & CO., CHICAGO 
lliowizi, Henry. The Quest of Columbus. $2. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES NEW YORK 


Browning, Robert. Poems. 150. 
Barrett’ urora Leigh and 


Other Poems. $1.50 
ewett, John H. The Bunity Stories. $1.75. 
itchell, Wi A. Life’s Fairy Tales. $1. 
baieg illiam. Wordsworth’s Grave and Other 


$1. 
The Things of Life. Ninth Series. 
Humphrey, Maud. Fairy Tales. ay a 
WARD & DRUMMOND, NE 
(Mrs. Reginald Hughes). Sybil 


$1. 
Miller, + R., D.D. Summer Gathering for Winter’s 
— 20 cts. 
ARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., NEW YORK 
Scollard, Clinton. Under Summer Skies. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Metcalfe, William C. Aboveboard. $1. 50. 


—Mr. Augustin Daly, the manager, is 
said to be a devoted book collector. He 
will buy a book at a good price simply to 
get a picture he wants, and when he has 
taken out the picture throw the book away. 
All the books of his magnificent library 
are splendidly illustrated, and in many in- 
stances the illustrations cost a dozen times 
as much as the original price of the book. 


Messrs. B. I. Smyth & Co. offer to tales! ata 
price which will net 6% per cent., a limited amount 
of the Security Corporation First Consolidated 
Mortgage 6 per cent. Gold Bonds, principal and 
interest pra in gold and listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. [he properties of the Security 
Corporation are leased for a term of }wenty years to 
the National Cordage Company for’a sum sufficient 
to pay the interest on the entire issue of bonds and a 
yearly sinking fund adequate to retire the issue at 
maturity. 


Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oil. 

If Scott's Emulsion. did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would save the 
lives of some at least of those 
that put off too long the 
means of recovery. | 

It does more. It is half- 
digested already. It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It goes to make 
strength when cod-liver oil 
would be a burden. 


Scor & 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere du. $1. 
24 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expee- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


A World's Fair Home—Harvey 


A fine, well-planned, 1 room dwelling. with m 
ern conveniences, built y founder of the town, on 
155th St. Boulevard, for sale below cost, with 7 lots 
40 per cent. below list prices. House shown on page 
753 Christian Union of Oct. 22. Address 

THOS. MeFARLANE, Harvey, Ill. 


From 


sous, 


ufactu 


HOW DO Wit DO IIT? 


We seil from our factory at wholesale prices direct 


new 
address. 


sixth annual 
styles and at ail prices. Organs from ° 
a for cash or on e 


employ more men than - t— firm doi 
; You can visit our 
miles of us. 


to the public, 


them and dealers’ exorbitant profits. We are doing a mar- 


e thousand Pianos and Organs per month. 


but true! To prove it, 3 
is vit Eh 


ORGANS and PIANOS For CASH ang on 


ft prices that are simply WONDERFULL 
ave now some of the finest styles of Organs one Pianos ever 


ULLY LOW. We 


Our new catalogue shows e latest. - 
ial offers are now ready. We have bargains in Sil 


trade in the world. have a a larger factory 


FREE ifyou live within 


ak 


SATIST TACTION. “NO PAY! 


(RNisH& 


see NOTE sees 
nsiblie ior 
our contracts. 


All instruments 
Shipped on free trial warranted for ten years. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 
Old Established & Reliable). 
RSEY. 


THREE ESSENTIALS OF A FINGEK-Rinw. 


. It must be solid gold, standard 
Quality quality, finely nished, each 
stone carefully selected and set. 

Style Designed with taste and refine- 


ment, and in the present fashion. 


on the hand that gives 
Sentiment and the hand that wears the 
ring. 


We da | the first two essentials—quality 
and style thousand patterns. All made ‘on 
honor "’ and strictly guaranteed. 


If your jeweler will not show them to you, 
write and ask us who will. 


BRYANT. & co. 10 siden Lane NY, 


wei 
| 
| 
gon WE MA} Save you A 4. 
| | 
| ruc. 
| 
| 
ih = Trom $175 
it — = — — ‘ 
» The Bryant Rings.) 
3 
URE 
a5 
EARLS W 
$3.50 
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A Historic Church 


We find the following account of some 
quaint and interesting church customs in 
one of our New England exchanges. It 
will be a matter of surprise to most read- 
ers to know that church taxes are still 
levied anywhere in this country: 


The old church of Lancaster has had in 
its whole history of nearly two and a half 
centuries but eight pastors, the first being 
the Rev. Joseph Rowlandson, whose pastor- 
ate lasted from 1654 to 1676, a period of 
twenty-two years. 

It will interest some persons to know that 
the parish is still taxed for the support of 
the church, an assessment being levied 
on each man’s property in the good old- 
fashioned way. It is the only case of the 
kind in the country. The present church, 
the fourth (some say the fifth) that the 
town has had, was built in 1816, and its 
most interesting feature, the pulpit, is quite 
a triumph of architectural skill. It rests 
on eight fluted columns and four Ionic pi- 
lasters; its cornice and entablature are 
Corinthian, and in the old days it was 
decorated with a rich figured green satin 
curtain. Recently a beautiful chapel has 
been added at the back of the church, and 
the entrance to the pulpit is now from the 
back instead of, as formerly, from doors 
between the supporting columns. 

A very amusing story is told in connec- 
tion with the building of the church. 
Captain Richard Cleveland was the only 
man in town who kept acoach. Hecame 
to meeting in very grand style, and, amida 
very animated discussion as to the direc- 
tion in which the house should face, a Mr. 
Rugg suggested that, since Captain Cleve- 
land always approached from the south, 
the house should face in that direction. 
A somewhat eccentric man, nicknamed 
“Old Beeswax,” immediately rose and 
suggested that he could invent an improved 
bed-wrench which could be placed under 
the meeting-house, and each man as he 
approached might then twist the building 
around to suit his own convenience. 


Tolstoi at Home 


A correspondent sends “ The Publish- 
ers’ Circular” (London) the following in- 
teresting particulars of a recent visit to 
Count Leo Tolstoi : 

“Some time ago I was visiting Count 
Leo Tolstoi, who was then living in the 
province of Riazan on the estate of his old 
friend, the late Ivan Ivanovitch Royeffsky. 
While I was there the Count showed me 
a large MS. diary, in which he noted 
down daily anything that he deemed 
worthy of notice. He said, ‘You must 
not read it norask me for any extracts, as 
nothing that is in this book is to see the 
light of publicity till after my death. Be- 
sides which,’ he ddded, and a merry twinkle 
lit up his eyes, ‘I have just written some- 
thing about you which you must not see.’ 
Later in the day his daughter, the young 
Countess Marie, told me that I ought to 
feel highly privileged at being allowed 
even a sight of the almost sacred volume. 
[ have just heard that this great diary, 
which is really an autobiography, has been 
handed over to the curator of the Rum- 
yantsoff Museum on condition that it 
shall not be published until ten years after 
the author’s death. The Count is still 
engaged on his new work, from which I 
have heard him read a couple of sentences 
to illustrate some theory he was then dis- 
cussing. I begged him to read me some 
further extracts, but he declined, saying 
that he was afraid I might write too much 


to the English papers about it. Tolstoi’s 
charitable work during the famine period 
of last winter, and again during the recent 
invasion of cholera, has interfered sadly 


with his literary work, much to the regret 


of the Countess, his wife.” 


Fly Talk 


Since the departure of Professor Garner 
for Africa, to continue his study of the 
language of monkeys, a French man of 
science, Dr. Galtier, has published the 
results of a long and careful study, made 
in his poultry-house, into the language of 
hens. In his opinion, there are many 
“words” concealed in the utterances 
which |we ordinarily interpret merely with 
cut-cut-ca dah-cut and cock-a-doodle-doo. 

These studies in animal dialects have 
now been followed by another, which is, 
perhaps, most curious of all. An English 
inquirer, armed with a microphone, or 
sound-magnifier, has been listening pa- 
tiently through long hours to the curious 
noises made by house-flies, and reports his 
belief that they have a language of their 
own. 

The language does not consist of the 
buzzing sound which we ordinarily hear, 
which is made by the rapid vibrations of 
their wings in the air, but of a smaller, 
finer, and more widely modulated series of 
sounds, audible to the human ear only by 
the aid of the microphone. 

Probably this fly conversation is perfect- 
ly audible to the fly ears, which, as every 
school-boy knows who has tried to move 
his hand slowly upon them, are very acute. 

The hope*is expressed that, since the 
heretofore inaudible whispers of flies have 
been detected and recorded, some inventor 
may construct a microphone which will 
enable us to make out the language of the 
microbes, and so surprise them in the hor- 
rible secret of their mode of operations! 


—Of Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward’s methods of work it is said that it 
takes her at least a month to write one of 
her short stories. She writes with exceed- 
ing care, revising more than once, and 
reading the MS. aloud at least twice to get 
the rhythmic effect of the style. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 


is shown in every requisite for the table and in beau- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
ine pieces have trade-mark label). C. Dorflinger & 
Sons, New York. 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ESSAYS IN LITERARY INTERPRE- 
TATION. 12mo, $1.25. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
Izmo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. i2mo. $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New Vor 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, 
China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 


You Needn't Look 


immediately for the damage that 
dangerous washing compounds do. 
It's there, and it’s going on all the 
time, but you won't see its effects, 
probably, for several months. It 


wouldn't do, you know, to have 


- Prize 


Beware 


FALSE 
you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 


them too dangerous. 

The best way is to take no risk. 
You needn't worry about damage 
to your clothes, if you keep to the 
original washing compound—Pearline ; 
first made and fully proved. 
you gain by using the imitations of it? 
packages, cheaper prices, or whatever 
may by urged for them, wouldn't pay you 
for one ruined garment. 


What can 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell yom, 
“this is as good as™ or T’sS 
—Pearline is never peddied ; if your grocer sends 


‘*the same as Pearline.”’ 


346 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Bits of Fun 


The current assumption that stupid 
ple are always honest is merely the 
world’s self-flattery.— Milwaukee Journal. 


“ Are things as bad on that railway as 
they are said to be?” “Worse. Why, 
even the deadheads have gone over to the 
other line.” —Puck. 


“How would you define the word 
crank?” “A crank, my dear sir, is a 
specialist in something that you take no 
interest in."—Mew York Sun. 


In a private letter to the editors of a 
magazine, the editor of the Billville “ Ban- 
ner” describes Chaucer as “the most 
talented dialect writer of his age.”— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


“ What, sir, you call me prctty? Why, 
I am an old woman, my hair is turning 
white, and, look, here is a wrinkle.” “A 
wrinkle? No, madam, it is a smile that 
has drifted from its moorings.” —Gz/ Blas. 


“Poets are born, not made.” A rea- 
sonable proposition. Nobody would be 
so foolish as to continue the manufacture 
of an article when the supply was already 
greater than the demand.—Puck. 


The Plain Citizen—I see they have 
named a street after you. You ought to 
feel proud, The Eminent Citizen—I am 
not so dértain of that. It starts from a 
brewery and ends at the jail.—/ndian- 
apolis Journal. 


“ Inability to throw straight is a peculiar- 
ity of the female,” said the moralizer. 
“I don’t know about that,” said the de- 
moralizer; “I owned a mare once and 
she threw me straight over her head several 
times.” ooklyn Life. 


She Read the Advertisements.—Young 
Housewife—Any liver to-day, Mr. Bones ? 
Butcher—Yes, madam. Y. H.—Then I'll 
take ten pounds; but please see that it is 
not that wretched, torpid kind, which the 
doctors say is the cause of so much disease. 
—Raymond's Monthly. 


Miss Backbay of Boston—Now we do 
not speak any more, I don’t recognize a 
girl who indulges in profanity. Mr. Pitts 
—You don’t mean to say— “Oh, yes, I 
do. We were talking of Browning; and 
she said, ‘Oh, bother Browning!’” “But 
‘bother’ is not profanity.” “ Maybe not, 
but ‘ bother Browning’ is.”—7Zerre Haute 
Express. 


How’s business?” asked Cawker of 
the druggist. “Excellent! We are com- 
pounding a great many dyspepsia prescrip- 
tions.” “ How do you account for so many 
cases of dyspepsia?” “ There are two rea- 
sons for it. A great many brides have 
gone to housekeeping lately, and a new 
cooking-school has opened just around the 
corner.” — Brooklyn Life. 


Miss Maudie (to instructor in languages) 
—Professor, with our knowledge of French, 
do you think sister and I could safely 
venture upon a trip through France? 
Instructor—With perfect safety, my dear 
young lady. You and Miss Mabel could 
go anywhere in France and speak your 
minds in entire freedom—in French—with- 
out giving the slightest offense.— 77#-Bits. 


A minister in the East said: “My 
brethren, the collection will now be taken 
for my expenses for a trip, for I am going 
away for my health. The more I receive, 


the longer I can stay.” The largest col- 
lection ever made in that church was taken. 
And now the question under discussion is 
whether the size of the collection was a 
compliment to the preacher or much the 
reverse.—Louisville Western Recorder. 


Changed His Style 


A story is told of a minister who for a 
month or two after his appointment to a 
country parish used to treat his hearers to 
sermons of a very flowery description. 
Finding, however, that continual preach- 
ing of this kind is fruitful of little benefit, 
he changed his style to something less 
catching, but more practical, and also, with 
the view of adding weight to his exhorta- 
tions, inaugurated the “ schedule system ” of 
making collections. On one occasiona young 
lady collector called on an erstwhile benev- 
olent old spinster belonging to the congrega- 
tion, and began the attack with the insinuat- 
ing schedule; but no sooner was her mission 
comprehended than the countenance of 
the spinster hardened. “Na, na!” she 
exclaimed. “ Wha wud gie a ha’penny to 
yon man? I likit um weel eneuch whan 
he used to tell us aboot the works o’ na- 
ture, an’ the bonnie flo’ers, an’ a’ that; 
but whan he begood to speak till us like 
yon aboot oor fau’ts, I couldna dae wi’ 
um.” —Scottish-A merican. 


—The Emperor of Germany has just 
placed upon the wall of his study a large 
photograph of which he is very proud. It 
is a portrait, half life size, of the biggest 
and the smallest soldier of the Prussian 
Army standing side by side. ‘The former is 
Private Pritzchau, of the First Regiment 
of the Prussian Guard. He stands 6 feet 
7% inches in his boots, and when he pre- 
sented himself at Diisseldorf for examina- 
tion a special apparatus had to be provided 
with which to take his waist measure. 
His breadth is in proper proportion to his 
height. The smallest soldier is the Hered- 
itary Prince. The picture is a unique one, 
showing a veritable giant, quite equal to 
any that figure in “Grimm’s Tales” or 
other books of fables, and by his side a 
soldierly Liliputian. 


Good Cooking 
is one of the chief blessings of every home. To 
always insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Cail Borden “ Eagle ”’ Brand Condensed Milk. 
Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and 
ist. 


PROMPT 
RELIEF 


For biliousness, 
diarrhea, 
nausea, and 
dizziness, take 


Ayer's Pills 
the best 


family medicine, 
purely vegetable, 


Every Dose Effective 


PETER MOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


Cod Liver Oil 


Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 


Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an 
improved process which is the result of years 
of scientific investigation, is the best prepara- 
tion of cod liver oil because it is the Most 
Agreeable, the Most Digestible, the Easiest to 
Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can be 
Continuously Administered without causing 

astric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval 
ottles, sealed and dated. For sale by all 
rightly-stocked druggists. 

W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the U. 8. and Canada. 


exercise and breathing 
An important paper that 
should be read by every 
one sent free. Addr 
Yonkers, N. 


LUNG 


J. Cc. HENRY, = 


Making History 


@ Men and women are making his- 


tory week by week, and The 
Christian Union is writing it down 


dress 


to be read and preserved. 
Self-Binder you may keep to- 
gether twenty-six numbers of The 
Christian Union, and have a six 
months’ World History for your 
library. The Binder is strong, 
handsome, 
cents, postpaid, is the price. 
| months’ subscription and a Self- 
. Binder, both postpaid, $2. 
The Christian Union, Astor Place, New York. 


In this 


and useful. Sixty 


Six 


Ad- 


” 
MOLLER'S: 


19 November, 1892 


A Family Paper 


967 


Superstitions About Friday 


Many years ago, when sailing-ships were 
the only means of communication between 
the different countries, superstition was 
more rife among sailors than at the pres- 
ent time. These absurb fancies were not 
confined to Jack alone, but they wére 
shared in to a greater or less extent by 
shipmasters and owners. Friday was con- 
sidered a day of evil, and the most malig- 
nant results were supposed to attend a 
voyage commenced on this day of the 
week. In those times he would indeed 
have been a reckless skipper who would 
have attempted to sail on this ill-omened 
day, for the crew would have broken out 
in open rebellion rather than lift the 
anchor from the bottom or cast off shore 
moorings. 

Since the advent of steam many of 
these prejudices have become as derelict 
as the ships on which they were once 
entertained. 

A true story is told of a skeptical Mas- 
sachusetts captain who, way back in the 
early years of the Republic, determined to 
exhibit the fallacy of this particular super- 
stition. He contracted on a certain Fri- 
day for the building of a ship, and “t was 
arranged that the keel of this vessel was 
laid on Friday, that she was launched on 
a Friday, named Friday, commenced load- 
ing-on a Friday, and hauled into the 
stream on the same day of the week. To 
add to the possibilities of disaster, a negro 
cook named Friday was engaged; and, 
thus fully freighted with the sinister name, 
the Friday sailed on a Friday, bound to_a 
port in the West Indies. From that day 
to this no tidings of the ill-conditioned 
craft have been received! But those of 
us who like Friday for various reasons, 
but chiefly because it leads up to Satur- 
day, upon which day schools are closed, 
will be pleased to hear that it is not half 
so unlucky a day as Monday, the day 
school opens again. A German statisti- 
cian, feeling that Friday had been a much- 
maligned day, determined to make a scien- 
tific investigation of the matter, and has 
found that it is not Friday, but Monday, 
that is the most unfortunate of the week- 
days. According to his investigations 
16.74 per cent. of all accidents occur on 
Monday, 15.51 per cent. on Tuesday, 
106.31 per cent. on Wednesday, 15.47 per 
cent. on Thursday, 16.38 per cent. on 
Friday, 16.38 per cent. on Saturday, and 
only 2.69 per cent. on Sunday. 

50, you see, Friday isn’t so bad a day 
after all—__Harper's Young People. 


Brave Men 


In Mr. Gilbert Parker’s chapter on 
“ Queensland in 1889 ” the author pays his 
tribute to the kindness and bravery of 
Some of some of the rough men to be 
found in the mines. Writing of one of 
them, he says: “A fellow who has been 
through the American Civil War, followed 
Stanley’s track across Africa, shivered 
with fever in tropical lands, and who will 
Start off on a seven-hundred-mile prospect- 
ing tour all alone in the wilds, generally 
has some stuff in him. 

_ “TIT have heard many tales of bravery 
in my travels here. 

“Three men had arranged for a blast 
of dynamite. Two of them walk away, 
while the other lights the fuse. The fuse 
being lighted, the navvy throws the lighted 
match aside. It drops into a keg of gun- 
powder, and he is blown up. 

“He falls, lacerated and burnt, just 
across the hole where the dynamite is. 
His comrades see the danger, run forward, 


and drag him away just in time. And 
they go on with their work as if nothing 
had happened. 

“A thousand feet below ground at 
Gympic, I was told a tale which deepens 
one’s belief in the soundness of human 
nature in this selfish age; which shows us 
that the heroic is as lively in the world as 
ever it was. 

“John Bradshaw and William Gilbert 
were ascending a shaft, after having 
lighted the dynamite fuses. Some dis- 
tance up Gilbert fell off the bucket. Brad- 
shaw immediately signaled to have the 
engine reversed, was lowered to the bot- 
tom, and withdrew the burning fuses in 
the nick of time to save his comrade from 
certain death. . 

“John Bradshaw, I am glad to say, 
received a silver medal from the Royal 
Humane Society for his noble act.” 


—Not long ago, while Emperor William 
of Germany was inspecting the restored 
Schlosskirche, associated with Luther in 
historv, the organist played a flute duet at 
his request. So surprised was the Emper- 
or that he asked whether there existed 
such another organist as he. “ Yes, your 
Majesty,” was the reply, “if your mother 
were here; she plays very beautifully "—a 


delicate compliment, with which the Kaiser 


was much pleased. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


WRITE COURTNEY E. FERRIS, SMYRNA, 
N. Y., for prices on sweet creamery butter, strictly fresh 
eggs. fat poultry, and uce, delivered at your door 
direct from the producers. References given. . 


FOR SALE, in a delightful city in one of the New 
England States, a Boarding and Day School for girls. A 
fine building, pleasantly located, and a school in successful 
operation. Fun iture will be sold with the building. d- 
dress No. 2,707, care Christian Union. 


SWEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES _ from 
ove-by-the-Lake, Hawthorn, Florida, delivered 
at awthorn Station, $3 per box; freight paid to 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, x. Refer- 
ences. S. LIZ METCALF, 
WANTED—Two irtelligent young women to do the 
work of a small family. Good home and moderate wages. 
(Address, with references, Mrs. E., <2 Third Street, Troy, 


WANTED-—An intelligent young girl to do light 
housework. Can have an opportyals to attend evening 
classes at Pratt’s Institute ifdesired. References. Adaress 
* BROOKLYN,” care Christian Union. 


WANTED—A lady to take the position of matron in 
a large Protestant institution for the care of children. A 
person with experience required. Please address, with 
references, No. 2,767, care Uhbristian Union. 


POSITION WANTED by a middle-aged American 
woman as nurse to an invalid, or as mother’s helper or 
housekeeper; understands housekeeping thorough best 
of references from present employers. Address L. M., 
Southport, Conn., Lock Box 238. 


WANTED, A POSITION as Private Secretary, 
Special Agent, or Business Manager. (Qualifications—ex- 


ecutive ability, systematic business habits, legal education 
experience in management and betterment of egates and 
mining operations good correspondent, literary 

ROBITY, No. 2,845, this office, for one week. 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE, NEW YORK, 
a2 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON, 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


WIFE SHE CANNOT SEE H 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 

a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 


work, 
attachments 


=| PREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 6 yearn. Buy 
direct from our ry § and save dealers and agents 

i t. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. Mentica 
OXFORD MFG. Dept. 251, CHICAGE, 


ALL 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists 
CONSUMPTION 


DO YOU WANT TO ADOPT A BABY? 


Maybe you think this is a new business, 
sending out babies on application ; it has been 
done before, however, but never have those 
furnished been so near the original sample as 
this one. Everyone will exclaim, ~* Well! 
that’s the sweetest baby [ever saw!” This 
little black-and-white e ving can ae 
nal, 


ngra 
you buta faint idea of the exquisite 


wre 


“ I'M A DAISY.” 
which we yee to send to you, transpor- 
tation paid. he little darling rests against 
a pillow, and is in the act of drawing off its 
pink sock, the mate of which has been pulled 
off and flung aside with a triumphant coo. 
The flesh tints are perfect, and the eyes follow 
you, no matter where you stand. eexqui- 
site prommeons of this greatest painting of 
Ida Waugh (the most celebrated of modern 
painters of baby life) are to be given to those 
who subscribe to Demorest’s Family Maga- 
zine for 1898. The reproductions cannot be 
told from the original, which cost $400, and 


are the same size (17x22 inches). The baby is 
life size, and absolutely lifelike. We have 


also in preparation, to present to our sub- 
scribers | 1893, other great by 
such artists as Percy Moran, Maud — 
Louis Deschamps, and others of world-wide 
renown. Take only two examples of what 
we did during the past year, “ A Yard of Pan- 
sies,” and “ A White House Orchid” by the 
wifeof President Harrison, and you will see 
what our promises mean. 

Those who subscribe for Demorest’s Family 
Magazine for 1893 will  — a gallery of ex- 
quisite works of art of great value, besides a 

agazine that cannot be equaled by any in 
the world for its beautiful illustrations and 
subject matter, that will keepeveryone post- 
ed on all the topics of the day, and all the 
fads and different items of interest about the 
household, besides furnishing imteresting 
reading matter, both grave and gay, for the 
whole family: and while Demorest’s is not 
a fashion Magazine, its fashion pages are per- 
fect,and we give you, free of cost, all the pat- 
terns you wish to use during the year, and 
in any size you choose, Send in your sub- 
scription at once, only be and you will really 
get over $25in value. Address the publisher, 

V. Jennings Demorest, 15 East Mth St... New 
York. If you are unacquainted with the 
Maguzine, send 10 cents fora specimen copy. 


Buy a Pair of my Lncomparable 
Perfect Fitting, 
Best Made 


Kid Gloves 


Which do not rip. 
They last longer and wear 
better than any other. 

DON'T buy some other make, as 


other gloves will not wear 


as long and give as much satisfaction. 
Send 2-cent stamp for book “ABOUT GLOVES.” 


Every pair guaranteed. Established 1 862. , 
JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. ¥. 3 


YOU CAN BECOME A 


rained Nurse 


By STUDY AT HOME. 
w for lars with roc (stamps). CORRESPON- 

DENCE SCHOOL OF HEALTH AND HYGIENE,3 
34 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. ’ 


ww 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 
satisfactory Hair 


Gray Hair, 50c, 
Hair Book & box Ha FREE 
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